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ON  GOING  TO  PRESS 

\ These  pages  are  reserved  for  any  last  remarks  which, 
in  these  changing  and  critical  times,  may  be  required 
by  events  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  day  of  going 
to  press.] 

ON  going  to  press  at  the  end  of  our  third  year  we  may 
perhaps  say  a  word  of  ourselves. 

This  Review  was  founded  with  no  purpose  of  profit, 
or  of  service  to  any  Person  or  Party.  It  was  set  up 
in  order  to  enforce  some  venerable  doctrines  in  danger 
of  falling  into  oblivion  ;  to  insist  on  some  elementary 
duties  too  long  neglected  ;  to  require  the  observance  of 
some  common  decencies  too  long  contemned  ;  and  thus, 
if  it  might  be  so,  to  bring  about  a  better  conduct  of  Public 
Affairs. 

For  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  England  we 
have  claimed  the  respect  due  to  a  system  of  government 
which  has  sprung  from  no  hasty  invention,  nor  been  made 
by  hands  ;  but  has  slowly  grown,  not  perhaps  into  the  best 
possible,  but  yet  into  the  best  yet  known.  In  the  conduct 
of  Public  Affairs,  we  have  urged  that  Honesty  is  essential, 
that  Secrecy  and  Treachery  are  deadly — that  Corruption 
must  ruin  all.  And  we  have  urged  the  Duty  of  resistance 
to  all  that  is  secret,  dishonest,  deceitful,  treacherous,  or 
corrupt. 
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We  have  insisted  on  the  Rule  of  Law  as  necessary  to  be 
maintained  against  the  casual  disorderly  devices  of  con- 
venience— whether  in  the  domain  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
or  in  domestic  concerns. 

We  have  insisted  on  the  urgent  need  for  a  more  jealous 
supervision  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  a  fuller  Parliamentary 
control  over  its  secret  doings. 

We  have  insisted  that,  neither  by  the  Foreign  Office 
nor  otherwise,  shall  any  surrenders  whatever  be  made  of 
the  least  of  those  Maritime  Rights  by  the  maintenance 
and  exercise  whereof  England  has  alone  been  brought  to 
and  can  alone  be  maintained  in  her  proper  position,  or  even 
in  her  existence. 

We  have  described  the  Caucus  and  have  called  for  the 
removal  of  its  hideous  corruptions. 

We  have  claimed  the  right  of  the  people  of  England 
to  a  new  and  Free  Parliament. 

These  are  the  Principles,  persistently  preached,  and  the 
consequent  Duties  that  have  been  persistently  enforced. 
Some  of  them  are  contrary  to  the  avowed  doctrines  of  the 
professional  Politicians  ;  more  of  them  are  what  is  called 
unpopular  in  the  sense  that  they  are  as  yet  not  so  accepted 
of  the  blindfolded  electors  as  to  be  convertible  into  votes  at 
an  election.  Not  one  of  them  is  likely  through  its  advo- 
cacy to  lead  its  advocate  to  place,  to  power,  or  to  pay  ; 
they  are  rather  all  a  complete  barrier  to  any  one  of  these 
three. 

The  promise  made  in  our  first  number  of  February,  1914, 
has  been  honestly  kept.  We  have  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
dealt  with  Public  Affairs  faithfully  and  frankly.  When 
the  Review  was  founded,  while  there  was  yet  Peace,  we 
held  that  the  times  required  it.  During  the  War  we 
hold  that  the  times  have  required  it  still  more  urgently. 

Our  labours  have  been  attended  with  some  measure  of 
success.     Something  has  been  done. 

The  Foreign  Office,  restrained  and  checked  by  the  Rule 
of  Law,  and  chastened  by  the  public  temper,  is  a  trifle 
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less  arrogant  and  overbearing  than  we  found  it,  a  trifle 
deterred  from  further  interference  with  the  Fleet,  and 
more  than  a  trifle  bitted  and  bridled  by  the  King's  Courts. 
The  "  Zamora  "  judgment  has  been  delivered  and  approved 
by  the  King  in  Council. 

The  vital  need  for  maintaining  all  our  Maritime  Rights 
in  War  has  so  appealed  to  the  sea-sense  of  the  English  mind 
as  to  provoke  powerful  popular  demands  for  the  full 
resumption  of  those  rights.  The  Declaration  of  London 
has  been  destroyed  and  buried  away  for  good  and  all. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  left  the  Admiralty.  So  has 
Lord  Fisher. 

Lord  Haldane  has  been  relegated  to  reminiscences  of 
Berlin  and  to  sermons  on  Education. 

The  corruption  of  the  Caucus  has  become  an  object  of 
loathing  and  indignation,  such  as  will  yet  cause  its 
destruction. 

The  sale  of  Honours  is  acknowledged  to  be  shameful. 
That  also  is  condemned  to  death. 

The  present  Parliament,  twice  lengthened  by  itself  alone, 
begins  to  be  contemned  ;  the  demand  for  a  new  and  Free 
Parliament  begins  to  be  heard. 

That  is  something  done. 

While  all  is  in  peril  we  are  engaged  in  confused  trifling. 
We  make  desperate  attempts  to  forbid  intoxicating  drinks. 
We  denounce  and  shut  up  crowds  of  humble  aliens,  mostly 
incapable  of  doing  us  any  real  harm,  while  we  leave  free 
those  of  a  richer  and  higher  sort  who  may  do  us  much 
harm.  We  ordain  the  earlier  closing  of  shops.  We  hold  "Flag 
Days."  We  "  comb  out  "  men  from  occupations  which 
must  be  carried  on,  unless  all  Trade  and  even  all  Taxation  is 
to  stop,  and  therewith  all  our  capacity  either  to  make  war  or 
to  pay  for  it.  And  yet  all  this  time  we  do  nothing  effectual 
to  prevent  the  Foreign  Office  from  drawing  the  teeth  of  the 
Fleet  ;  nothing  to  give  to  that  Fleet  the  full  and  sole  control 
over  the  New  Arms  of  the  New  Warfare  necessary  to  enable 
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it  to  use  all  our  marine  resources — which,  if  we  had  done  it 
from  the  first,  would  probably  have  ended  the  war  in  a  year. 
We  effectually  stop  our  industries,  and  deliberately  forbid 
imports  and  exports  to  the  lessening  of  our  own  trade.  We 
do  nothing  effectual  to  stop  the  continued  leakage  in  the 
blockade.  We  do  nothing  effectual  to  stop  other  leakages  no 
less  important.  We  neither  have  done,  nor  are  doing,  any- 
thing efficient  to  deal  with  other  dangers  imminent  and 
threatening.  The  Departments  are  competing  with  each 
other  and  wrangling  with  each  other,  each  with  its  own 
wheels  rusted  together,  and  the  titular  head  of  each  deplor- 
ing the  ways  of  his  colleagues.  This  is  disorderly.  It  does 
not  make  for  what  is  vital — the  concerted,  co-ordinated, 

common,  vigorous  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  War. 

*  #  # 

The  country,  as  a  whole,  has  scarcely  as  yet  seriously 
suffered  from  the  war.  That  is  yet  to  come,  and  most 
assuredly  will  come  soon  unless  we  mend  our  disorderly 
ways. 

But  the  individual  has  suffered.  And  those  who  have 
suffered  most  are  those  who  were  formerly  well-to-do. 
The  rest  below  them  have  either  scarcely  suffered  anything, 
or,  if  they  are  of  the  wage-earning  class,  have  had  even  fuller 
employment,  higher  wages  and  greater  luxuries  than  they 
have  ever  known  before,  out  of  unstinted,  uncounted, 
and  most  extravagant  new  war  double  wages.  These 
cannot  last  beyond  the  war,  and  must  then  be  followed 
by  a  terrible  pinch  ;  meantime,  they  foster  dangerous 
extravagance.  But  the  well-to-do  man,  whose  income 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war  and  whose  income- 
tax  and  super-tax  take  away  nigh  upon  or  even  over  one-half 
of  that  reduced  income,  finds  it  impossible  all  at  once 
to  bring  down  his  expenditure — as  in  time  he  can  do, 
must  do  and  will  do.  He  is  in  great  straits.  He  will 
soon  be  in  worse.  Yet  that  is  comparatively  nothing. 
He  will  take  no  real  harm  by  living  on  hundreds 
instead  of  thousands.  He  will  not  be  without  food, 
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clothing  and  shelter,  sufficient  for  him  even  though  of 
another  kind  than  he  has  hitherto  had.  And  no  man  well- 
to-do  in  his  mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  in  his  means  cares 
a  straw  for  that.  There  are  other  things  far  harder  to  bear. 
Viscount  Grey  is  the  hardest  of  all.  The  Board  of  Admir- 
alty with  its  present  mind  and  its  present  Sea  Lords  is  the 
next  hardest.  If  we  are  to  prosper,  Grey  must  leave  go  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  Jellicoe,  with  three  Sea  Lords  of  his 
own,  must  take  hold  of  the  Admiralty.  Corruption  in 
high  places — if  it  be,  as  is  plainly  and  openly  said,  that 
such  exists — must  be  pitilessly  unmasked  and  ruthlessly 
punished. 

These  things  have  long  been  urgent  ;  they  are  now  vital. 

The  great  stresses  are  yet  to  come.  They  will  come 
next  year.  That  year  will  show  what  stuff  our  rulers — 
and  we — are  made  of. 


* 


Meanwhile  this  is  the  last  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Coalition  Government  of  itself,  as  given  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (reported  by  the  official  Report,  cols.  1 667-1 668) 
on  the  31st  October,  1916,  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Cabinet 
Minister  and  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  : 

"  No  one  is  more  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
"  Government  than  every  member  of  it.  We  all  know 
"  that  to  undertake  to  govern  a  country  at  a  time  like 
"  this  is  to  undertake  a  task  which  is  really  beyond  human 
"  powers.  We  all  recognise  that.  We  are  perfectly  con- 
"  scious  of  the  many  mistakes  we  make,  of  the  many 
"  deficiencies  of  which  we  are  guilty,  but  I  cannot  believe 
"  that  anything  which  waters  down  the  responsibility  of 
"  the  Government  is  likely  to  improve  it.  We  must  do 
"  what  we  think  right.  We  must  carry  on  the  Government 
"  of  the  country,  badly  I  agree,  but  as  well  as  we  can  do  it  ; 
"  and  we  cannot  share  that  responsibility  with  the  House  of 
'  Commons  or  with  anybody  else — not  during  the  war. 
"  That  seems  to  mc  the  only  position  we  can  take  up.     If 
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"  the  House  of  Commons  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
"  are  so  bad  that  really  we  must  be  turned  out  and  some- 
"  body  else  put  in  our  places,  be  it  so.  That  is  a  perfectly 
"  reasonable  policy,  and  one  which  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
"  facilitate  if  the  House  of  Commons  has  arrived  at  that 
"  conclusion." 

Wednesday,  1st  November,  1916. 
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"  Beware 
"  Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;   but  being  in 
"  Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

Polonius. 

THE  entrance  of  England  to  this  quarrel  was  made 
through  covered  and  crooked  ways.  Those  who  have 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  papers  presented  to  us  by 
the  managers  of  our  affairs,  or  with  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
confession  of  3rd  August,  1914,  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
many  of  its  principal  circumstances  ;  especially  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  entrance  to  it,  when  the  last 
moment  arrived,  was  found  to  have  been  made  unavoidable 
because  of  commitments  long  kept  secret  from  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  even  from  the  Cabinet  ;  and  because 
that  secrecy  effectually  prevented  due  preparation  for 
the  quarrel.  Nor  has  the  quarrel  been  borne  as  it  should 
be  ;  neither  is  it  being  so  borne  as  it  might  be.  Party 
Politics  have  confused  all ;  party  politicians,  appointed  to 
or  kept  in  high  positions,  despite  their  repeatedly  proved 
incapacity  for  them,  have  endangered  all ;  for  which  things 
there  must  some  day  be  a  reckoning  made. 

All  these  things  we  have  pointed  out  often  at  great  length 
and  in  trying  detail,  and  with  references  to  the  documents 
allowed  to  be  made  public.  In  respect  of  these  things  we 
must  adhere  to  all  said,  and  cannot  conscientiously  with- 
draw or  modify  any  part  thereof.  It  has  been  a  very  terrible 
history  of  the  past  and  a  most  alarming  one  for  the  future. 
It  stands  unchallenged. 
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The  Great  Mistake 

WE  still  lament  the  sudden  decision,  taken  at  the  out- 
break of  war,  to  reverse  the  secular  policy  of  England, 
and  to  wage  the  war  mainly  on  Land  instead  of  waging  it 
mainly  by  Sea.  That  we  hold  to  have  been  a  fatal  mistake 
in  policy  ;  all  the  greater  because  we  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared with  the  forces,  the  equipment,  the  munitions 
or  the  Staff  needed  for  conducting  a  vast  continental 
military  campaign  on  land,  while  we  were  fully  prepared 
for  War  by  Sea.  We  still  lament  the  assumption  of  the 
threefold  burden  of  War  by  Sea,  War  by  Subsidies  and  War 
by  Armies — which  in  effect  puts  the  whole  burden  of  all  the 
war  upon  England — a  burden  heavier  than  ever  before  in 
her  history  she  has  borne.  We  still  fear  that  a  Land 
War  must  necessarily  involve  such  engagements  to  our 
Allies  therein  as  will  entangle  us  dangerously  and  per- 
manently in  the  terrible  labyrinth  of  European  politics  ; 
and  we  fear,  moreover,  that  such  an  entanglement  may 
bring  about  differences  between  ourselves  and  some  of  our 
nine  Allies  even  during  the  War  itself,  and  differences  yet 
more  serious  when  Peace  comes  and  the  great  European 
account  has  to  be  made  up. 

The  Land  War  still  goes  ill.  It  goes  on  the  whole  no 
better,  but  rather  worse.  On  the  western  front  the  British 
Army  has  made  a  splendid  and  most  encouraging  gain  of 
ground  towards  Bapaume,  and  has  rudely  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  Germans,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
thousands  of  prisoners  taken  from  them  ;  yet  this  has  been 
done  at  the  cost  of  terrible  losses  which  leave  it  still 
doubtful  whether  in  the  conflict  of  "  attrition  "  we  have 
any  advantage  over  the  enemy  and  are  not  in  fact  at  some 
disadvantage.  The  French,  too,  have  now  regained  the 
ground  they  had  lost  beyond  and  around  Verdun.  Yet  so 
far  we  have  not  yet  taken  any  great  place  or  captured  any 
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important  railway  junction  or  line.  The  balance  so  far  of 
the  Land  operations  is  in  favour  of  our  enemies — for  they 
have  captured  Costanza,  the  Roumanian  Black  Sea  port, 
and  probably  therewith  stores  of  petrol  and  of  wheat — 
a  large  portion  of  it  our  own  and  already  paid  for  by  us — 
and  have  reached  the  great  bridge  across  the  Danube  at 
Cernavoda.  From  that  field  of  conflict  our  information  is 
defective.  We  do  not  even  know  what  caused  our  latest 
allies  the  Roumanians  to  throw  their  forces  into  Transyl- 
vania at  the  cost  of  leaving  their  rear  in  the  Dobrudja  so 
weakened  as  to  fall  at  the  first  assault — which  assault  could 
hardly  have  been  unexpected.  We  shall  perhaps  know  in 
time.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  event  is  a  very  serious 
reverse,  which  we  must  hope  will  soon  be  redeemed. 


The  Sea 

TO  the  Sea  it  is  that  we  still  look  for  the  decision  that 
will  end  the  War.  And  meantime  it  is  the  Sea — robbed 
though  it  be  by  the  Land  and  weakened  by  the  Foreign 
Office — that  is  bearing  up  and  supporting  the  war  and 
enabling  it  to  be  continued,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  our 
Allies.  What  is  essential  for  the  War  is  to  continue  and  to 
complete  the  freeing  of  the  Fleet  from  the  shackles  which, 
even  from  1906 — eight  years  before  the  war — were  fastened 
upon  it  by  an  incredible  and  still  incomprehensible  policy 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  by  Viscount  Grey,  and 
still,  though  checked  and  curbed,  persisted  in.  Unless 
this  be  done  the  Sea  itself  may  fail  us. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  us  Islanders  to 
keep  off  the  land  and  to  hold  on  to  the  sea.  If  we  should 
lose  the  sea  we  are  lost  ourselves.  Nothing  on  the  land 
could  then  save  us. 

We  may  take  all  our  men  from  all  our  industries  and 
all  our  trade — even  all  of  them  of  all  colours,  not  only 
from  this  island  but  also  from  all  the  Dominions  and  all 
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the  Colonies  and  Protectorates — and  equip  them  and  send 
them  to  the  Continent  and  win  victories  there  in  concert 
with  our  Allies.  It  will  profit  us  nothing  if  we  lose  the 
sea.     Unless  we  keep  that  we  must  be  ruined. 

Yet  one  would  think  from  the  permitted,  and  probably 
inspired,  clamours  of  the  press,  that  what  alone  is  needed 
is  more  soldiers,  which  the  able  editors  call  "  Man-Power." 
What  is  really  much  more  needed  is  more  Sea-Power. 
All  lies  there.     All. 


That  our  Government  and  our  Foreign  Office  have, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  shown  an  incomprehensible 
tenderness  for  the  enemy  has  been  repeatedly  said  in  these 
pages.  The  most  striking  examples  of  it  are  the  refusal 
even  to  detain,  much  less  to  ask  for  the  condemnation  in 
the  Prize-Court,  of  Enemy  Goods  as  such  ;  the  continued 
refusal  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
German  ships  detained  in  our  ports  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  ;  and  the  removal  of  these  uncondemned  vessels  by 
"  requisition  "  from  the  custody  of  the  Court  in  order  to 
employ  them  in  freight-earning  during  the  war  without 
any  divestment  of  the  property  therein  of  their  German 
owners,  and  with  an  apparent  obligation  to  restore  them 
to  these  owners  after  the  war,  and  perhaps  to  account 
to  them  for  the  freights  earned.  Besides  this,  there  has 
been  the  leakage  of  the  "  blockade,"  the  deliberate  per- 
sistence in  allowing  cotton  and  much  else  to  go  through  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  orders  thus  and  otherwise  strangling 
the  Fleet  in  its  action.  All  these  things  have  seemed  to  us 
to  disclose  an  incomprehensible  desire  to  conduct  our  Sea 
Warfare  so  as  to  do,  not  as  much,  but  as  little,  harm  as 
possible  to  Germany. 

These  things  have  apparently  borne  exactly  that  same 
appearance  to  the  Germans  themselves.  Mr.  Thomas 
Curtin,  the'  able  and  interesting  correspondent  of  the 
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Times,  who  has  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Germany, 

says  *  : 

"  A  casual  remark  made  by  a  really  able  German  in 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  on  English  policy  in  regard  to 
Germany,  though  it  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
prisoner  question,  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
"  He  said  to  me  :  '  When  the  war  began  we  thought 
'  it  would  be  a  fight  between  the  German  Army  and 
'  the  British  Navy.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  out- 
'  break  of  German  anger  against  England  on  4th  August, 
1  1 91 4.  As  time  went  on  we  found,  that  the  English 
1  Governme?it  drew  the  teeth  of  its  Navy  and  enabled  us 
'  to  get  in  through  the  then  so-called  blockade  supplies 
'  of  cotton,  copper,  lubricating  oil,  wool '  (h:re  he  named 
some  twenty  commodities) — '  in  a  sufficiency  that  will 
'  last  us  many  long  months  yet.  How  different  would 
'  have  been  our  position  to-day  if  the  British  Navy 
'  had  controlled  the  blockade,  as  we  had  every  reason 
'  to  fear  it  would.  We  can  and  will  hold  out  for  a  long 
'  time,  thanks  to  their  blunders.' 

"  Blockade  policy,  prisoner  policy,  enemy  trade  control 
(on  which  I  have  much  to  say),  the  Zeppelin  reprisal 
policy — all  these  are  puzzles  to  the  rulers  of  Germany. 
All  are  taken  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  belief  of  your 
desire  to  curry  favour  with  them  and  your  fear  of  their 
after-the-war  trade  struggle." 


The  Germans  think,  then,  that  the  English  Government 
drew   the   teeth  of  its   Navy,"   and  rejoice   at   it.     We 
think  so  too,  have  again  and  again  said  it,  and  still  deplore  it. 

*  limes,  Saturday,  21st  October,  191 6. 
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The  War-     So  Far 


The  Government 

THE  Coalition  Government  has  not  answered  the  hopes 
or  even  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  As  a  Government 
for  the  awful  emergency  of  War  it  has  been  as  incompetent 
as  its  predecessor.  The  endurance  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment and  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  that  which  has 
allowed  it  to  be  created  and  maintained  is  for  the  Citizen 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  the  war.  But  there  it  is  ;  it 
is  dug  in  and  as  long  as  it  so  remains  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  it.  It  must  be  required  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour  and  efficiency,  and  to  bring  us  to  an 
honourable  Peace.  For  what  it  does  otherwise  or  tending 
in  other  directions  there  remains  the  supreme  National 
duty  to  criticise  it,  to  stimulate  it  ;  and,  if  need  be,  to 
resist  it  and  destroy  it. 

Meantime  we  must  do  as  our  heroic  soldiers  are  doing. 
We  must  fight  on  and  fight  our  best. 


We  must  at  this  moment  bethink  ourselves  only  of 
the  one  thing  principal  at  this  time.  We  are  now  in 
the  quarrel,  so  far  in  that  we  cannot  now  alter  the  con- 
ditions of  it,  nor  withdraw  ourselves  from  it.  We  are  now 
locked  in  a  deadly  conflict  for  our  own  existence  with  a  piti- 
less adversary.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  before,  that 
is  what  it  has  come  to  now.  And  now  there  is  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing,  past  or  future — to  be  thought  of 
than  that  conflict  and  how  to  go  through  it  and  come  out 
of  it.  To  sigh  privately  for  Peace  is  allowable  to  all 
of  us — and  God  knows  we  all  do  sigh  for  it — but  there 
for  the  present  it  must  end.  Things  have  got  too 
desperate  for  any  other  issue  than  through  fighting. 
There  is  no  present  possible  way  to  Peace,  nor  any 
present  prospect  of  any  such  being  opened.  Nothing 
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can  be  done  that  way  yet.  To  enlarge  on  the  horrors 
of  war,  to  pluck  us  by  the  sleeve  in  order  to  preach  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  beauties  of  arbitration  when 
we  are  on  the  ground  with  the  enemy's  knife  at 
our  throat,  and  ours  at  his  —  that  is  but  folly  and 
mockery.  This  is  no  moment  for  pacifists.  Their  time 
may  come — will,  we  may  hope,  come — but  just  now  they 
must  either  stand  wholly  aside  or  must  give  up  enlarging 
and  preaching  and  must  take  to  the  knife  themselves. 
If  indeed  any  overtures  are  made  that  promise  or  even 
suggest  a  Peace  on  honourable  terms,  those  overtures 
must  be  entertained  and  welcomed.  But  none  such  have 
been  made.  There  is  no  sign  of  any.  None  such  are  yet 
to  be  expected. 

At  this  pass  we  must  win  or  perish.  It  is  deplorable  that 
there  should  be  no  middle  course  ;  but  there  is  none.  The 
map  shows  that  more  plainly  than  ever  ;  not  merely  the 
map  of  Belgium  and  of  France,  but  the  whole  map  of  the 
whole  conflict  from  Heligoland  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our 
enemy  dictates  that,  and  that  we  must  accept.  We  must- 
fight  on  to  the  end  and  for  the  present  put  Peace  behind  us 
as  something  to  be  looked  for  only  when  the  end  is  reached. 

And  we  must  fight  on  with  such  tools  and  weapons  as 
we  have  now  at  hand.  They  are  not  very  good  tools  ;  some 
of  them  are  very  bad.  But  we  must  use  them  as  best  we 
may.  Some  of  them  we  must  improve  ;  others  of  them 
we  must  pitilessly  cast  away  if  we  would  avoid  disaster. 
Meantime  we  must  work  with  such  as  we  have  and  such 
as  we  can  make  them  into.  We  must  jealously  guard  our 
Sea  Power  against  the  insidious  proffers  of  surrender 
constantly  renewed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  against  the 
equally  insidious  attempts  of  Neutrals  intent  on  enriching 
themselves  at  our  expense.  The  Sea  that  supports  the 
war  must  win  the  war  or  nothing  will — neither  the  Sub- 
sidies nor  the  Armies  which  we  have  added  thereto.  And 
all  that  hampers  the  Fleet  in  the  use  of  all  its  arms,  new 
and  old,  must  be  thrown  overboard.    With  that  done,  we 
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may  rest  confident  of  the  issue.  But  it  has  now  come  to 
this,  that  confident  or  not,  in  the  present  pass  to  which 
we  have  been  brought,  we  must  fight  on  and  fight  our  best 
by  Land  and  by  Sea.  There  is  no  other  way.  None. 
None  whatever. 

Peace — When  it  Comes 

PEACE  is  yet  far  off.    There  was  a  glimmer  of  it.    That 
has  gone.     There  is  none  now,  but  rather,  if  one  might 
guess,   a   prospect   of  much  more  war,   becoming  always 
more  bitter.     There  is,  indeed,  no  little  encouragement 
afforded  by  the  Great  Push  on  the  Somme.      The  steady 
success  of  our  gallant  troops,  the  large  number  of  prisoners 
taken  and  the  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  things  there, 
have   encouraged   a  hope  that   Christmas   may   see  us  in 
Lille   or   even   in   Brussels.     Were   that    to   be   the   case, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Germans  might  crumple  up 
quite  suddenly,  and  that   an  Armistice  might  ensue  and 
even  a  Peace  follow.     As  vet  that   is  only  to  be  hoped. 
We  hope  it  fervently.     Yet  this  western  front  is  but  a 
corner  of  the  conflict  ;   it  has  many  other  corners  in  which 
things  look  less  hopeful.     The  Allies  are  now  ten  States — 
England,  France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Italy,  Mon- 
tenegro,   Servia,    Roumania,    and    Japan.     Japan    stands 
alone,  and  has  rendered  to  the  Allies  immense  services, 
not  alone  in  the  supply  of  munitions  but  also  in  securing 
the  Far  Eastern  seas — services  which  have  not  yet  been 
duly  appreciated  or  recognised.     Some  of  the  newcomers 
among  the  Allies  have  done  less  well  than  was  expected  of 
them.     We  are  becoming  aware  that  the  stress  still  lies, 
and  that  the  final  decision  may  have  to  be  found,  in  the 
East  ;     and   that,   whatever   happens,   we   cannot   win   in 
Europe  without  also  winning  in  Asia.     The  whole  map  of 
the  whole  war  is  still  disquieting,  and  still  presses  upon  us — 
especially  in  its   Eastern   portions — the  lesson   of  oppor- 
tunities early  missed,  now  lost,  and  yet  to  be  regained. 
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When  Peace  does  at  last  come,  the  task  it  will  bring  will 
be  greater  than  any  that  Europe  has  had  to  face  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  problems — vast,  complicated,  some 
of  them  insoluble  and  not  yet  solved — that  were  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  century  ago  at  the  end  of  the 
last  great  European  War,  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  that  will  confront  the  Conference  charged  with 
settling  the  terms  of  the  Peace  to  be  elaborated  when  the 
present  War  ends.  For  that  was  a  European  War — this 
is  a  World  War  :  that  Conference  scarcely  had  to  turn  its 
eyes  beyond  Europe — this  will  have  to  extend  its  vision  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

At  such  a  Conference  who  is  to  represent  England  ? 

Monday,  30th  October,  19 16. 
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ISLANDERS  ON  HORSEBACK 


*£l  fiacriXev,  TrpoOv/xiDS  pot  (patveai  €u£acr0ai  vrja-iwras  i7T7r£i;o^£voi>s 
Xafidv  (v  rpretpQ,  oikoto.  iXtrifav.  vrjcrtwra?  8e  ri  SoKeas  evx^dai  aAAo 
■t]  \af3eiv  a.pwjXi.voi  AuSws  ev  Oayacrcrr)  ; 

"  y^V  King,  I  deem  that  with  well-founded  hopes  you 
V^/"  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  catch  the  Islanders  on 
"  horseback  on  the  continent.  But  what  do  the  Islanders 
"  pray  for,  think  you,  but  that  they,  with  a  vengeance,  may 
"  catch  Lydians  at  sea  ?  " 


(Pittacus  the  Mytilenean  to  Croesus, 
King  of  Lydia  in  the  continent  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  expected  the  islander 
Greeks  to  attack  Lydia  with  cavalry. 
Herodotus,  I.,  27.) 
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Submarines  and  Mines 

THE  New  Thing  is  always  hard  to  get  into  any  English 
head — hardest  of  all  to  get  into  the  head  of  any 
man  who  has  served  a  long  life  and  risen  to  high  position 
in  the  Navy,  the  most  conservative  and  traditional  of  all 
services.  And  it  is  unfortunate  yet  palpable  that  the 
mind  of  the  Admiralty  as  a  Department,  and  of  nearly 
every  Admiral  who  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
has  been,  not  indeed  completely  closed  to,  but  only  very 
dimly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  the  mine  and  the 
submarine  a  new  element  has  been  introduced  into 
Sea  Warfare.  This,  if  it  has  not,  as  Sir  Percy  Scott 
holds,  entirely  ousted  and  displaced  the  old  element, 
is  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  it,  and  demands 
at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  Board's  attention.  That 
share  it  has  not  got.  There  are,  indeed,  Admirals  at  sea 
into  whom  this  truth  has  been  burnt  and  seared  by  two 
years  of  anxieties  arising  mainly  from  a  bitter  experience 
of  the  mine  and  the  submarine ;  but  they  are  not 
at  the  Admiralty  in  the  seats  of  power.  Those 
Admirals  from  the  land  who  are  and  have  been  there — 
and  the  whole  Committee  of  Defence  to  boot — have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  full  importance  of  the  lessons 
plainly  taught  to  naval  men  so  long  ago  as  1904  by  the 
mine  effects  then  produced  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  Admirals  of  the  old  school  never  became  fully  aware 
of  what  these  events  meant.  During  the  ten  years  that 
elapsed,  between  1904  and  1914,  the  mine  and  the  sub- 
marine never  received  the  attention  these  powerful  new 
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instruments  demanded.     When  the  Committee  of  Defence 
was  formed  a  promise  was  given  that  a  record  should  be 
kept   of  its   proceedings.      We   doubt   if  there  would   be 
found    therein    any    entry    whatever    relating    to    Mines 
between  1906  and  191 4.     Mines  were  not  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated   by   influential   Admirals   in   high   position.     They 
fixed   their   attention   solely   upon   our   splendid   Oversea 
Fleet.     They   appear  to  have  held,   and  still   apparently 
hold,  that  that  was  all,  and  that  there  neither  was  nor 
could  be  anything  else  in  Sea  Warfare  than  the  grand  array 
of  ships   and   guns   with   which   and   with   whose   power 
and   development   their   own   life   had   been   passed,   and 
of    which     they    were    so    justly    proud.      They    have 
acted   as   though   they   regarded   the   Oversea    Fleet    not 
only  as  the  main  factor  in  Sea  Warfare — which,  indeed,  it 
is — but  also  as  the  sole  factor  ;    and  if  at  times  they  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  mine  and  submarine  as  new 
and  additional  factors,  it  has  been  grudgingly,  and  with 
a    certain    disdain    of    new    contraptions.     These,    they 
seem  to  have  held,  might  be  and  should  be  treated  as 
relatively   of  very    small   importance,    only   requiring    to 
be  separately  dealt  with  as  incidents  and  "  side  shows  ' 
in  a  naval  conflict ;  yet  not  needing  to  be  now  incorporated 
into  and  co-ordinated  with  the  Fleet  and  the  whole  treated 
as  a  unity. 

The  Admiralty  Mind 

EVERY  great  department  of  State  when  it  has  been  a 
considerable  time  in  existence  develops  methods  and 
traditions  of  its  own,  as  is  indeed  most  proper  and  most 
necessary.  But,  as  in  other  cases,  these  traditions,  after 
many  generations  of  officials  have  succeeded  to  them  and 
crystallised  them,  take  so  large  a  place  in  the  mentality  of 
those  who  conduct  the  department  as  to  oust  the  real 
final  purpose  for  which  the  department  exists.  The 
Admiralty  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  departments,  probably 
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the  oldest  of  all,  for  it  dates  back  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  it 
has  developed  an  Admiralty  Mind,  cautious,  conscientious 
and  admirable  in  many  ways,  yet — reflecting  in  that  respect 
the  Navy  for  which  it  exists — very  conservative,  very 
inaccessible  to  new  ideas  or  new  methods,  and  built 
into  an  incredible  number  of  sub-departments,  each  of 
which  claims  to  be  consulted,  to  consider,  to  minute,  and 
thus  to  delay  for  many  months  every  question  that  arises. 
Though  full  of  ancient  formalism,  the  Admiralty  Mind 
is  as  good  a  mind  as  any  department  ever  developed. 
It  has  done  on  the  whole  fairly  well  for  the  Navy — 
though  occasionally  very  ill  indeed,  as  it  did  in  its  pro- 
found dislike  for  Nelson,  only  too  sadly  recognised  by  that 
hero  and  too  plainly  recorded  in  his  letters  and  the  facts  of 
his  professional  life.  Yet  it  seems  to  exercise  a  strange 
influence  on  those  Admirals  who — in  accordance  with  the 
soundest  tradition — are  brought  into  it  as  Sea  Lords,  and 
who  come  from  the  sea,  highly  educated  in  their  own  pro- 
fession but  innocent  of  all  else,  to  rub  shoulders  and  share 
power  with  politicians  usually  among  the  most  finished 
intriguers  of  their  time.  They  use  sea-language.  They 
perpetrate  false  quantities  in  Latin  and  English.  They  are 
infants  in  a  Poker  Party.  And  after  a  few  lower-deck  out- 
bursts they  always  end  by  adopting  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Admiralty  Mind  and  becoming  the  opponents  and  resisters 
of  all  change.  There  have  indeed  been,  but  very  rarely, 
Admirals  who  are  more  finished  intriguers  than  their  lands- 
men colleagues,  which  always  leads  to  even  greater  dangers  ; 
and  after  a  spell  of  such  sea  lawyers  the  Admiralty  Mind 
resumes  its  sway,  much  reinforced  and  more  rusted 
than  ever.  Those  who  would  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Admiralty  Board  and  mind  will  find  it  in  the  records 
left  by  Sir  John  Briggs,*  long  the  reader  to  the 
Lords  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Admiralty,  who  acted 
as  grandmother   and   nurse   to   many  successive   political 

*  Naval  Administrations  1827  to  1892,  by  Sir  John  H.  Briggs  (Sampson 
Low,  1897),  pp.  9,  147,  and  161. 
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First    Lords    and   bear-leader   to   many    Sea    Lords.     He 
describes  how  under  Lord  Melville  (i  828-1 830)  that  First 
Lord  "  in  an  elaborate  minute  written  by  himself  regretted 
"  the  inability  of  my  Lords  Commissioners  to  comply  with 
"  the  request  of  the  Colonial  department  [for  a  steamer 
"  to  be  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between 
"  Malta  and  the  Ionian  islands],  as  they  felt  it  their  bounden 
"  duty,  upon  national  and  professional  grounds,  to  dis- 
"  courage  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  the   employment 
"  of  steam  vessels,  as  they  considered  that  the  introduction 
of  steam  was  calculated    to    strike   a  fatal    blow    to    the 
'  naval  supremacy  of  the  Empire  ;    and  to  concede  to  the 
request  preferred  would  be  simply  to  let  in  the  thin  end 
"  of  the  wedge,  and  would  unquestionably  lead  to  similar 
"  demands  being  made  upon  the  Admiralty  from  other 
"  departments."     He  describes  how,  under  Lord  De  Grey, 
1834  to  ^35'  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  Naval  Lord,  looked  after 
the  gunnery  of  .the  Fleet,  then  first  beginning  to  get  some 
urgently    needed    attention    from    Captain    Sir    Thomas 
Hastings,  commanding  the  "  Excellent  "  at  Portsmouth, 
then    as    now    the    home    of   the    gunnery    Jack.      "  Sir 
"  Charles,"  says  he,  "  superintended  the  '  Excellent,'  and 
"  gunnery,  and  upon  my  presenting  to  him  one  evening 
"  the  gunnery  examination  of  a  lieutenant,  he  said  :  '  Do 
you  know,  it  is  very  strange,  but  I  don't  understand 
all  this.     Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
impact  "  ?  '     I  replied,  '  I  rather  think  it  means  the 
"  c  force  of  a  blow.'     He  then  said  to  Sir  John  Beresford 
"  [another  Sea  Lord],  '  What  in  the  name  of  good  fortune 
is  meant  by  "  initial  velocity  "  ?  '     Sir  John  replied  : 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  !    but  I  suppose  it  is  some  of 
*  Tom  Hastings'  scientific  bosh  ;    but  I'll  tell  you  what 
"  '  I  think  we  had  better  do — we'll  just  go  off  at  once  to 
Lord  de  Grey  and  get  that  "  Excellent "  -paid  off.     The 
'  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  very  anxious  to  get  a 
reduction  made  in  the  Navy  Estimates.'   And  they  both 
agreed  it  was  a  capital  suggestion,  and  away  they  went 
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"  to  the  First  Lord."  The  First  Lord,  happily,  refused 
to  concur.  Similar  stories  might  be  told  of  the  resistance 
to  armour,  and  to  the  introduction  into  the  Navy  of  rifled 
and  breech-loading  guns. 

Then,  as  now,  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  desperate  resist- 
ance to  the  New  Thing  was  that  the  Sea  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  had  ceased  by  the  time  they  got  there  to  be 
the  real  representative  men  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Sea  Mind  of  the  Fleet  as  it  then  was.  They  only  repre- 
sented what  in  their  own  active  young  days  it  had  been. 
The  young  men  were  kept  far  away  from  the  Admiralty 
Board-room  councils,  and  if  they  presumed  to  seek  to  be 
heard  there,  were  snubbed  and  cast  out,  their  promotion 
strangled,  and  they  relegated  to  obscure  posts  where  they 
could  "  do  no  harm."  The  young  men  got  no  hearing, 
though  it  was  they  and  not  the  old  men  who  alone  had 
learnt  and  knew,  from  the  stresses  of  actual  service,  the 
need  for  the  New  Thing.  "  At  this  period,"  says  Sir  John 
Briggs,  "  opinion  in  naval  circles  was  very  much  divided. 
"  The  young  and  scientific  naval  officers  (who  knew  from 
"  practical  experience  the  value  of  steam  and  the  import- 
"  ance  of  modern  projectiles)  had  not  then  attained  to  that 
"  rank  and  position  in  the  service  which  gave  that  weight 
"  to  their  opinions  which  they  really  deserved."  As  it  was 
then,  so  it  is  to-day.  The  Admiralty  Mind  in  the  Sea 
Lords  continues  as  reluctant,  and  mistaken,  at  this  time 
touching  Mines  and  Submarines  as  it  then  was  touching 
steam,  gunnery,  armour  and  breech-loaders.  It  will  hardly 
move  at  all.  Nothing  can  make  it  move  with  the  prompti- 
tude called  for  by  the  occasion.  It  is  always,  as  regards  an 
urgent  new  danger,  too  late.     It  needs  renovation. 

That  this  has  been  and  still  is,  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
the  Mind  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
would  hardly  be  denied  by  any  high  official  or  member  of 
the  Board  prepared  to  be  as  frank  as  Sir  John  Briggs.  And 
it  is  only  to  be  cured  by  these  powerful  persons  acquiring 
a  New  Mind  suitable  to  the  present  needs. 
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IF  the  New  Thing  has  been  ill  met,  so  has  the 
new  development  of  the  New  Thing  been  thus  met. 
The  new  development  consists  in  this,  that  the  German 
mine  has  now  become  one  with  the  submarine,  and  that, 
instead  of  being  laid,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  it 
was,  by  oversea  ships,  it  is  now  laid  by  submarines  alone. 
This  development,  made  early  in  the  war,  was  due  to  the 
intelligence  and  craft  of  the  enemy.  When  and  how  the 
mine  or  the  mine-field  comes  to  be  laid  is  now  hidden. 
It  takes  its  position  all  unknown.  It  was  not  there  yester- 
day ;  it  is  there  to-day.  The  submarine  lays  it  secretly  on 
the  bottom,  to  rise  thence  to  its  proper  depth  in  due  time  ; 
lays  it  by  the  hundred  daily  round  our  coasts,  and  disappears 
unknown  and  unseen.  The  most  assiduous  mine-sweeping 
cannot  cope  with  mines  so  laid — for  between  the  sweepings 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  interval,  and  it  constantly 
happens  that  it  is  in  that  interval  that  the  mine  is  laid 
and  does  its  work  before  the  next  lot  of  sweepers  can  detect 
or  remove  it.  That  is  the  danger  with  which  the  sweeper, 
however  well  he  may  do  his  work,  cannot  cope.  T*he 
mine  grows  round  our  coasts  like  the  mushroom  :  no 
sooner  has  one  crop  been  gathered  than  another  appears  ; 
and  although  we  have  swept  up  thousands,  other  thousands 
take  their  place  by  the  secret  unseen  work  of  the  sub- 
marine. 

This  is  no  "  side  show."  It  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  Sea  Warfare.  It  is  as  much  and  as  important  a 
part  thereof  as  can  be  played  by  the  Oversea  Fleet  itself. 
If  it  is  to  be  duly  tackled,  that  must  be — as  it  is  not  yet — 
most  fully  recognised.  Here  is  a  new  arm,  perfectly 
capable  of  being  used  in  our  hands  as  the  enemy  uses  it, 
not  only  defensively,  but  offensively.  It  dictates,  demands, 
and  requires  not  only  new  tactics,  but  a  new  strategy,  to 
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be  exercised  not  by  itself  alone,  but  as  part  of  that  of  the 
Fleet.  It  cannot  be  treated  as  a  separate  thing.  It  is 
a  part  of  naval  business  which  is  now  not  less  important 
than  the  very  Fleet  itself.  It  must  receive  as  much 
attention  as  that  Fleet,  and  must  also  be  taken  into 
and  co-ordinated  with  that  Fleet  by  its  commanders. 
The  fact — as  we  must  again  insist — must  be  recognised 
that  the  Sea  is  one  ;  that  the  submarine  and  the  mine 
and  the  aircraft  are  now  as  much  a  part  of  Sea  Warfare 
as  the  Fleet  itself;  that  operations  for  handling  them 
are  of  as  much  moment  as  the  oversea  operations  of  the 
Fleet  itself  against  the  enemy  oversea  fleet  ;  and  that  all 
the  operations  must  be  considered  and  settled  and  all  of 
them  combined  together  by  the  one  sole  competent 
strategic  and  tactical  final  authority — the  real  Commander 
and  ordainer  of  the  Fleet  itself. 

Who  that  real  ordainer  is,  or  how  many  they  are,  is 
another  and  a  very  serious  question.  It  seems  as  though 
there  may  be  none ;  as  though  the  Cabinet,  the  Committee 
of  Defence,  the  War  Committee,  the  First  Sea  Lord,  the 
Director  of  Operations,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Fleet,  the  Submarine  Commander,  the  Mine  Commander, 
and  the  Aircraft  Commander  each  has  a  voice  and  each  a 
veto.  We  hope  it  is  not  so.  If  it  be  so,  that  cannot  safely 
continue.  With  many  different  contrivers  of  strategy  and 
different  ordainers  there  can  be  no  adequate  strategy.  As 
the  Sea  is  one,  the  ordainer  thereof  should  be  one.  No 
other  way  has  yet  been  discovered  of  conducting  strategy 
with  promptitude  and  decision. 

But  that  way  can  only  be  taken  if  and  when  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  especially  its  Sea  Lords,  have  been 
convinced  that  the  Undersea  Warfare  is  to  the  full  as 
important  as  the  Oversea  conflict.  They  have  not  yet 
become  convinced  of  that.  And  it  seems  to  become 
more  apparent  every  day  that  the  only  way  to  convince 
them  is  to  bring  into  them  a  full-tide  of  fresh  blood,  new 
from  the  Sea  and  from  the  actual  New  Warfare. 
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Our  own  belief,  often  expressed  and  urged  in  these 
columns,  is  that  so  great  a  revolution  in  Admiralty  ways 
as  this  would  mean,  and  so  new  a  mind  as  it  must  need, 
can  only  be  brought  into  Whitehall  by  the  importation 
thereto  from  the  sea  itself — from  recent  Sea  Warfare — 
of  a  Sea-going  War-making  Admiral  of  the  most  recent 
experience ;  by  making  that  Admiral  First  Sea  Lord,  and 
by  allowing  him  to  choose  himself  the  remaining  three 
Sea  Lords.  Probably  through  a  tardy  recognition  of 
this  need,  which  has  long  been  urged — aided  somewhat, 
as  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  hope,  by  our  own  advice 
— a  step  has  recently  been  taken  in  this  direction  by  bringing 
in  one  junior  Sea  Lord  of  recent  sea-going  and  war-making 
experience.  It  is  the  usual  method  which  commends  itself 
to  the  political  mind,  the  usual  compromise  of  half  doing 
the  thing  instead  of  either  doing  it  thoroughly  or  of  going 
on  doing  nothing  at  all.  But  in  this  case  it  cannot 
suffice.  Much  more  is  needed.  What  is  needed  at 
the  Admiralty  is  either  Jellicoe  himself  as  First  Sea 
Lord,  with  three  junior  Sea  Lords  of  his  own  choice, 
or,  if  not  Jellicoe,  then  one  of  half  a  dozen  Admirals 
whose  names  will  occur  to  anybody  with  knowledge  of 
the  great  men  of  the  Fleet.  Such  a  quartette — "  a  band 
"  of  brothers  "  of  the  Nelson  sort,  knowing  only  too  well 
the  needs  of  the  case  and  its  urgency  from  their  own 
trying  experiences — would,  we  believe,  prove  capable  of 
bringing  about  the  necessary  renovation  of  mind,  change 
of  view,  alteration  of  relativity,  and  speeding  up  of  depart- 
mental methods,  needed  to  bring  this  most  vital  matter 
into  its  proper  position,  and  to  cause  that  prompt  modi- 
fication in  its  treatment  now  become  so  urgently  necessary. 
Things  cannot  safely  remain  as  they  are.  It  will  never 
suffice  to  relapse  into  doing  nothing  at  all. 
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WE  must  insist  on  the  great  and  growing  gravity  of  the 
Mine  and  Submarine  peril  in  Sea  Warfare.  It  is,  we 
believe,  far  greater  than  the  country  at  all  suspects  ;  far 
greater  than  even  the  Government  seems  to  know. 
This  was  made  apparent  when  on  15th  August  last  * 
Lord  Sydenham  in  the  House  of  Lords  questioned 
the  Government  thereon  and  was  answered  by  Lord 
Crewe.  Lord  Sydenham,  representing  the  enlightened 
public,  but  without  the  full  information  in  possession 
of  the  Government,  said :  "  There  has  been,  as  we  all 
"  know,  some  diminution  of  submarine  destructiveness  of 
"  late."  That  is  not  the  case.  That  represents  the 
belief  of  the  country  at  large  ;  but  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  truth.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  mistake.  Yet 
it  was  not  corrected.  It  was,  by  lack  of  correction, 
indirectly  encouraged  by  Lord  Crewe  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  who  (as  Lord  Beresford  truly  said) 
"  must  know  all  about  what  these  German  sub- 
"  marines  do."  Lord  Crewe  confined  himself  to  the 
terms  of  the  question  (as  it  was  strictly  in  order 
to  do),  and  dealt  only  with  the  destruction  by  sub- 
marines effected  without  warning  and  without  saving 
human  lives,  which  two  conditions  Herr  von  Jagow  had 
on  4th  May  undertaken  to  the  United  States  Government 
should  thenceforth  be  observed.  And  to  the  question 
thus  limited  he  replied  that  "  since  4th  May,  the  date 
"  when  the  German  Government  gave  the  undertaking 
"  to  the  American  Government,  from  which  a  quotation 
"  has  been  made  by  my  noble  friend,  four  British  and 
"  three  neutral  merchant-ships  have  been  sunk  by  sub- 
"  marines  which  were  certainly  or  most  probably  German, 
and  another  ship  was  attacked  by  torpedo,  without  any 

*  House  of  Lords  Official  Report,  15th  August,  1916,  cols.  46-52. 
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"  warning  having  been  received.  In  the  seven  ships 
"  that  were  so  sunk,  at  least  forty-six  lives  have  been 
"  lost." 

This  statement  we  must  assume  to  be  accurate  so  far 
as  it  goes,  within  the  strict  limitations  confining  it.  But 
it  is  far  from  being  a  full  statement.  What  the  plain  man 
wants  to  know,  and  what  many  plain  men  thought  they 
were  being  told  by  Lord  Crewe,  is  what  amount  of  de- 
structiveness  had  been  up  to  then  successfully  exercised  by 
the  submarine  and  by  the  mine,  its  progeny  ;  what  amount 
altogether,  whether  effected  with  or  without  warning. 
The  plain  man  must  now  be  made  to  comprehend  that  that 
was  not  at  all  what  Lord  Crewe  was  telling  him  :  that 
what  he  was  telling  him  was  in  terms  explicitly  limited  to 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  truth — that  portion  in 
which  warning  and  saving  of  life  are  involved — and  that 
this  was  very  far  indeed  from  the  whole  truth. 

What  is  important,  however,  is  the  whole  truth.  That 
Lord  Crewe  did  not  profess  to  disclose.  But  that  is 
what  we  must  know  before  we  can  begin  to  realise  the 
vast  importance  now  taken  by  Undersea  Warfare.  We 
ourselves  are  convinced  that  during  the  period  mentioned, 
from  4th  May  to  18th  August,  19 16,  the  total  loss  to  the 
submarine  and  the  mine  of  merchantmen  and  fishermen — 
British,  Allies,  and  Neutrals  together — was  not  only  the 
seven  to  which  Lord  Crewe's  answer  was  extended,  but 
was  altogether  vastly  greater — greater  to  an  extent  which 
is  indicated  by  the  daily  newspaper  reports,  incomplete 
though  they  be.  What  we  must  know  in  order  to  estimate 
the  gravity  of  this  undersea  menace  to  our  Trade  and  our 
Food  is  the  total  amount  of  destruction  actually  effected. 
Whether  it  is  effected  after  warning  or  without  warning 
matters  nothing  at  all  from  this  point  of  view.  The  question 
is  what  the  total  amount  of  destruction  has  been  and  is,  and 
whether  it  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  That  is  what  must 
govern  our  conduct  and  determine  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
a  most  pressing  and  urgent  need  for  taking  more  effectual 
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measures  than  those  hitherto  adopted  for  dealing  with  this 
menace.     We  hold  very  strongly  that  there  is  that  need. 

As  Lord  Beresford  said,  the  Government  knows  all 
about  it.  But  we,  who  do  not  know  that,  are  nevertheless 
not  wholly  without  means  of  judging.  The  daily  news- 
papers are  very  reticent  on  this  most  important  point. 
They  give  the  best  and  the  most  prominent  of  their 
space  to  Zeppelin  raids ;  the  worst  and  least  prominent  to 
the  mine  and  the  submarine  destruction,  which  is  infinitely 
more  important  than  all  the  Zeppelin  raids  put  together. 
Yet  even  the  daily  press  makes  it  apparent  that  the  rate 
of  mine  and  submarine  destruction  was,  up  to  15th  August, 
far  greater  than  was  indicated  or  could  be  supposed  either 
from  Lord  Sydenham's  remark  or  from  Lord  Crewe's  very 
limited  reply  to  a  limited  question  ;  and  that  it  has  since 
become  greater  than  it  then  was.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  Government  knows  all 
about  it,  and  knows  whether  our  conclusion  is  justified. 
Lord  Crewe  said  on  5th  August :  "  We  fully  agree  that 

*  the  more  public  attention  is  called  to  these  monstrous 
'  proceedings  pending  the  time  when  it  is  possible  on 
'  behalf  not  only  of  this  country,  but  also  of  all  the  Allies, 
'  to  make  a  definite  declaration  of  the  policy  which  we 

*  propose  to  pursue  regarding  them,  the  better  it  is  from 
every    point    of  view."     With    that    we    wholly    agree. 

It  holds  good  not  alone  for  the  limited  number  of  sinkings 
without  warning,  but  also  for  those  effected  after  or  with 
warning — for  all  such  "  proceedings  "  are  equally  monstrous 
and  equally  grave.  Upon  that  greater  question  much  more 
depends  than  diplomatic  representations  or  the  definite 
policy  of  the  Allies  in  regard  thereto — for  us  at  least  very 
much  more. 

Every  Merchant-ship,  belligerent  or  neutral,  sunk  by 
mine  or  submarine,  whether  with  or  without  warning,  is  a 
freight-carrier  the  less  ;  every  Fisherman  a  Fish-catcher 
the  less.  If  then  it  be,  as  we  believe,  that  the  destruction 
of  Merchant-ships  and  fishermen,  instead  of  having,  as 
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Lord  Sydenham  thinks,  suffered  diminution,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  increased  and  is  still  increasing,  then  a  very  serious 
situation  may  be  in  preparation  for  us  and  even  already  in 
view.  We  have  alreadv  seen  how  serious  a  diminution  has 
arisen  in  the  number  of  cargo-carrying  ships,  partly  artificial 
indeed  and  the  effect  of  bad  management,  but  partly  the 
effect  of  the  war  losses  of  such  ships.  If  the  diminution  in 
such  ships  continues  and  increases,  freights  must  rise  vastly 
higher  than  even  they  now  are.  And,  since  the  larger 
proportion  of  our  necessary  supplies  comes  from  across  the 
seas,  that  must  mean  at  least  as  vast  an  increase  of  prices. 
It  is  obvious  that  were  that  to  occur  the  consequences 
would  be  most  serious.  The  present  rise  in  prices  has 
caused  already  some  distress  and  much  complaint.  It 
has  been  met  by  war  bonuses  and  increases  of  wages 
— remedies  which,  by  enabling  those  who  receive  the 
bonus  to  buy  more  of  the  commodities,  increase  the 
demand  and  consequently,  to  that  extent,  still  further 
raise  their  prices.  The  next  remedy  proposed,  and 
already  urgently  demanded,  is  that  of  State  interven- 
tion all  round,  State  control  of  the  supply,  State  maximum 
prices,  an  d  all  the  machinery  of  State  interference,  which, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  has  been  tried,  has  but  increased 
and  exaggerated  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  cure,  and 
which,  wherever  it  has  been  pushed  to  its  logical  and 
unavoidable  ends,  has  always  produced  chaos. 

The  only  truly  effectual  way  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
the  large  proportion  of  commodities  which  must  come  to 
us,  if  at  all,  from  over  the  seas  is  to  secure  their  coming 
by  so  holding  the  Sea  roads  as  to  keep  them  secure  and  the 
Merchant-ship  safe  in  its  voyage  to  bring  them.  There 
is  no  other  way.  And  the  importance  of  what  precedes 
lies  in  this  :  that,  if  our  fears  are  well-founded,  that  way 
is  not  clear  before  us.  To  make  it  quite  clear  and  beyond 
question  we  need  a  Trafalgar  ;    and  that  we  have  not  yet 

had. 

Numbers   are   important   here.     In   the  year    191 3   we 
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built  in  the  United  Kingdom  *  338  sailing  vessels  and 
909  steam  vessels,  or  1,247  Merchant- vessels  all  told 
(say  104  a  month),  and  there  were  at  the  end  of  191 3 
registered  under  Part  I.  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
and  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  8,336  sailing 
and  12,602  steam  vessels.  Great  deductions  have  to 
be  made  from  these  12,602  if  we  would  come  at  the 
total  number  of  vessels  now  employed  in  trade. 
There  are  the  vessels  taken  by  the  Government  for 
War  service  of  one  sort  and  another,  a  large  number 
whereof  are  always  lying  empty  and  idle.  Even  if 
this  were  not  so,  and  if  it  were  the  case  that  all  the 
employable  ships  were  being  really  employed  in  trading, 
even  then  the  serious  question  would  arise  whether  our 
shipyards  are,  in  fact,  so  keeping  up  our  supply  of  necessary 
ships  by  building  new  ones  as  to  enable  us  to  command 
still  the  same  amount  of  carrying  power.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  in  present  circumstances  they  are  able  to 
do  this.  But,  if  that  be  the  case,  then  our  carrying  power 
has  already  been  seriously  reduced.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
plain  that  it  must  be  so.  The  rates  of  freight  and  the  price 
of  ships  put  that  altogether  beyond  surmise  and  render  it  a 
certainty. 

Our  apprehensions  are  too  plainly  confirmed  by  the 
statement  in  the  Times  of  25th  October  of  "  the  sinking 
"  of  a  further  thirteen  vessels  by  German  submarines." 
If  then,  as  the  rise  in  freights  seems  to  prove  beyond 
question,  our  carrying  power  is  already  much  reduced, 
and  if  by  the  action  of  the  mine  and  the  submarine  it 
has  recently  been  reduced  in  increasing  proportion, 
then  it  behoves  us  to  face  that  grave  fact.  We  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  us,  too  late  in  many 
things.  Let  us  not  be  too  late  in  this.  Let  us  bestir 
ourselves  ;  let  us  stir  the  Admiralty,  to  which  we  are 
entitled  to  look  for  a  prompt  remedy.  We  may  surely 
expect  Parliament  at  least  to  require  this  much. 

*  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  6ist  number,  1899  to 
1913,  p.  326. 
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As  Lord  Crewe  said,  so  we  repeat,  "  the  more  public 
"  attention  is  called  to  these  monstrous  proceedings  .  .  . 
"  the  better  it  is  from  every  point  of  view."  For  that 
reason  it  is  that  we  would,  so  far  as  we  can,  call  public 
attention  to  them,  in  order  that  something  adequate  may 
be  done  before  once  again  it  becomes  too  late. 


The  Submarine  Merchantman 
Foreign  Office  Methods 

THE  Foreign  Office  has  issued  what  is  evidently  the 
text  of  a  Memorandum*  agreed  upon  between  France 
and  England  on  the  treatment  of  belligerent  submarines 
in  neutral  waters.  The  Memorandum  is  unsigned.  Its 
place  of  origin  is  not  indicated.  It  is,  in  consonance  with 
the  Foreign  Office  contempt  of  dates,  dated  only  "  August, 
1916,"  and  the  translation  into  English  is  as  inexact  as  is 
usual  with  Foreign  Office  translations.  It  was  thus  thrown 
out  to  the  world  on  4th  October,  1916. 

The  Memorandum  applies  to  "  belligerent  submarine 
"  vessels  whatever  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put,"  and 
with  the  proper  treatment  due  thereto  when  such  vessels 
enter  neutral  ports. 

The  subject  is  one  of  complete  novelty  and  of  the 
highest  importance.  Upon  its  due  treatment  and  the 
New  Rules  to  be  thence  derived  for  the  New  Thing  vast 
interests  do,  and  the  very  war  itself  may,  depend.  It  is 
a  subject  which  should  have  been  treated  seriously,  ade- 
quately and  amply.  The  essential  character  and  the  actual 
conduct  of  such  vessels  should  have  been  fully  examined, 
and  these  should  have  been  referred  to  the  admitted 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  agreed  to  by  all  nations. 
Thence  the  conduct  due  to  them  should  have  been  deduced 
according  to  those  principles.  It  would,  we  believe, 
have  been  easy  to  set  forth  the  principles  upon  which 

*  Cd.  8349.     1916. 
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during  war,  trade  by  neutrals  with  belligerents,  and  by- 
belligerents  with  neutrals,  is  allowed  by  the  other  belli- 
gerents to  be  carried  on  ;    and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
allowance  is  made  only  because  of  the  safeguards  left  to 
the  belligerent   against  its  abuse.     These  safeguards  are 
the    accessibility   of  the   trader   to   stoppage,   to    search, 
to  detention,  and,  if  necessary,  to  bringing  in  for  judgment 
by  the  Prize  Court.     All  these  safeguards  can  be  com- 
pletely exercised  with  regard  to  oversea  vessels  ;    but  all 
of  them  are  as  completely  evaded  by  the  furtive  submarine 
vessels  which  this  war  has  seen  introduced,  not  only  into 
belligerent    operations,   but,  as   is    pretended,    into   trade 
undertakings.     And  it  would  have  been  easy  to  demonstrate, 
by  quoting  the  admitted  principles  established  by  text- 
writers  and  decisions  of  Prize  Courts  of  all  countries,  that 
while  indulgence,  subject  to  safeguards,  is  and  should  be 
extended  to  open,   accessible  merchant  vessels  liable  to 
examination  and  search  ;    yet  that  the  submarine  vessel, 
by  its  very  nature,  withdraws  itself  from  and  evades  all  those 
safeguards,  and  cannot,  therefore,  claim  the  same  indulgence. 
So  important  a  question  should  have  been  treated  very 
seriously,   very  fully  ;    and,  with   authoritative  quotations 
from    unquestionable    sources,    quite    conclusively.      The 
conclusion   once   thus   arrived   at   should  have   been   put 
forward  as  a   settled  and  final  conclusion  to  which  the 
Allies  were  determined  to  give  effect  by  their  acts  in  this 
war.     Neutrals   would   thereby   have   been   duly   warned, 
and  would  either  have  refrained  from  entertaining  such 
vessels  as  though  they  were  ordinary  traders  ;  or  else  would 
have  done  it  at  their  own  peril  and  after  a  fair  warning 
that  it  would  be  held  for  an  unneutral  act,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  an  act  of  hostility.  Instead  of  that,  there  is  thrown 
out    by    this    undated,    unsigned    Memorandum    a    mere 
timid  suggestion  and  invitation  to  the  neutral  Governments 
to  take  measures  left  to  their  own  devices.  "  Les  Gouverne- 
"  ments  allies  estiment  qu'il  est  necessaire  .  .  .  d?  engager 
"  les  Gouvernements  neutres  a  prendre,  s'ils  ne  l'ont  deja 
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"  fait,  des  mesures  efficaces  en  vue  d'empecher  les  navires 
"  sous-marins  des  belligerants,  quelle  que  soit  leur  affecta- 
"  tion,  de  se  servir  des  eaux,  rades  et  ports  neutres," 
which  is  translated :  "  The  Allied  Governments  consider  it 
"  necessary  ...  to  urge  neutral  Governments  to  take 
"  effective  measures,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
"  with  a  view  to  preventing  belligerent  submarine  vessels, 
"  whatever  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put,  from  making 
"  use  of  neutral  waters,  roadsteads,  and  ports." 

The  Memorandum  (according  to  the  French  text)  pro- 
ceeds :  "  It  may  further  be  said  " — as  though  this  were 
wholly  open  to  contradiction  and  as  though  the  contrary 
might  equally  be  said — "  that  every  submarine  warship  com- 
"  mandingfar  from  its  base  a  place  of  rest  and  replenishment 
"  acquires  by  that  fact  such  an  addition  to  its  powers  that 
"  these  advantages  make  of  that  place  a  base  of  naval 
"  operations."  The  English  text  puts  this  not  on  the  sub- 
marine, but  on  the  place  itself,  which  is  a  distinction  not 
entirely  without  a  difference. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  of  the  Note  is  that  "  the  Allied 
"  Governments  are  of  opinion  "  ("  estiment  ")  "  that  " 
submarines  should  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  afforded 
to  oversea  vessels,  whether  men-of-war  or  merchantmen, 
in  neutral  waters,  roadsteads,  or  ports.  The  Governments 
are  of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  observed  ;  but  that  is  all. 
That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  coming  to  a  warranted 
conclusion,  which  the  Allied  Governments  are  determined 
to  enforce  by  practice. 

This  hasty,  unplaced,  unsigned,  undated  Note  flung 
incidentally  and  accidentally  from  nowhere  into  the  war  is 
altogether  insufficient  for  its  purpose.  Something  much 
more  authoritative,  much  more  completely  argued,  and 
infinitely  more  conclusive  than  this  was  required.  Either 
that  or  nothing. 

A  suggestion  or  request  or  hint  conveyed  in  this 
half-hearted,  casual  way  cannot  be  expected  to  com- 
mand much  attention  from  neutrals.  Accordingly  we 
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are  informed  by  the  newspapers  of  the  nth  October, 
in  a  dispatch  from  Washington,  that  "  Mr.  Polk,  Counsellor 
'  of  the  State  Department,  announced  to-day  (ioth  October) 
'  that  the  United  States  had  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
'  tention  of  the  Allies  that  neutrals  should  deny  the  use 
'  of  their  harbours  to  all  submarines,  whether  merchant- 
'  men  or  warships." 

The  truth  is  that  this  casual  Memorandum  needs 
entirely  rewriting.  As  it  stands  at  present  it  only  invites 
the  curt  and  contemptuous  rejection  it  received  from 
Mr.  Polk.  It  is  not  an  affirmation  of  principle  ;  still  less 
is  it  a  claim  of  right  ;  least  of  all  a  declaration  of  intent  to 
insist  either  upon  principle  or  right.  It  is  a  whimper  and 
no  more.  Its  issue  has  but  weakened  a  good  case.  If  that 
case  is  to  be  made  out,  it  must  be  made  out  by  adequate 
argument,  and  the  casual  Memorandum  must  be  amplified 
into  a  serious  dispatch  duly  authenticated  and  dated. 

Neutrals  Unneutral 
The  United  States 

THE  full  text  of  the  United  States  reply  to  our 
Foreign  Office  Memorandum  discloses  the  fact  that 
this  Memorandum  has  been  issued  in  identical  form 
by  France,  England,  Russia  and  Japan.  The  reply  is 
even  more  contemptuous  than  Mr.  Polk's  bald  com- 
munication. It  states,  as  is  most  true,  that  "  the 
Allied  Powers  have  not  set  forth  any  circumstances 
concerning  the  use  of  war  or  merchant  submarines  which 
would  render  the  existing  rules  of  International  Law 
inapplicable  to  them."  They  have  indeed  not  set  forth 
any  such  circumstances  ;  they  have  only  given  hints  and 
expressed  timid  hopes  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  the 
rejection  of  both.  But  the  American  phrase  is  marked  by  a 
characteristic  evasion,  turning  on  the  word  "  rules."  For 
things  so  new  there  may  well  be  no  settled  rules  in  existence, 
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and  in  fact  there  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  be  any.  There 
are,  however,  principles  of  International  Law  applicable 
to  them  from  which  the  proper  rules  for  them  may  be 
certainly  deduce'd.  What  was  needed  was  to  cite  the 
principles,  to  set  forth  and  establish  the  character 
and  condition  and  acts  of  the  submarines  ;  to  apply  the 
principles  to  them ;  and  thence  to  deduce  the  rules. 
This  the  wise  Foreign  Office  Memorandum  made  no 
attempt  to  do — and  therefore  presented  itself  rather  as 
the  interjection  of  a  precis- writing  clerk  than  as  the 
reasoned  conclusion  of  a  competent  jurist. 

After  the  American  Memorandum  has  thus  put  aside 
the  Allied  statement,  there  comes  its  own  pith  and  sub- 
stance. "  The  Government  of  the  United  States  announces 
'  to  the  Allied  Powers  that  it  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  belligerent 
'  Powers  to  distinguish  between  submarines  of  neutral  and 
1  belligerent  nationality,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  any 
'  conflict  that  may  arise  between  belligerent  warships 
'  and  neutral  submarines  on  account  of  the  neglect  of 
'  a  belligerent  so  to  distinguish  between  these  classes 
'  of  submarines  must  rest  entirely  on  the  belligerent 
'  Power." 

This  is  merely  monstrous.  The  whole  point  of  the 
case  against  the  submarine,  which  was  indeed  not  pro- 
perly put  but  only  alluded  to  in  the  Allied  Memorandum, 
is  this  :  that,  because  of  its  furtive  and  hidden  character, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  one  submarine  and 
another.  The  submarine  hides  itself  not  merely  from 
sight,  but  therewith  from  its  own  duty  to  justify  its  own 
character  whenever  called  upon,  either  by  fighting  or  by 
submitting  to  search  and  visit.  It  is  thus  withdrawn 
from  all  the  safeguards  which  the  belligerent  has  by  the 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations  the  right  to  apply  to  it. 
The  case  and  the  complaint  is  that  the  submarine  is  such 
a  craft,  and  her  proceedings  such,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
by  the  means  duly  provided  to  that  effect  to  distinguish 
between  one  and  another,  between  neutral  and  belligerent, 
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between  trader  and  vessel  of  war.  It  is  that  she  conceals 
her  colours  and  her  character  in  a  new  way  which  manifestly 
calls  for  a  new  rule  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Law  of  Nations — a  law  as  applicable  to  her  as  to  all 
other  craft,  but  which  she  hides  from,  eludes,  and 
escapes.  To  tell  belligerents  that  they  must  distin- 
guish between  ships  either  invisible  beneath  ten  fathom 
of  water,  or  when  visible,  without  any  trustworthy 
distinguishing  signs,  is  mere  nonsense.  The  only  con- 
dition that  would  enable  belligerents  or  anyone  else  to 
distinguish  between  one  submarine  and  another  would 
be  that  they  should  cease  to  be  and  act  as  submarines — 
that  they  should  navigate  wholly  on  the  surface,  where 
they  can  be  seen,  questioned,  and  verified,  in  point  of 
national  character  and  of  trading  or  warlike  character. 
Then  only  and  thus  only  can  anybody  distinguish  between 
one  and  another  ;  then  only  can  there  be  any  power  of 
making  any  distinction  at  all,  and  of  extending  to  each 
submarine  the  treatment  required  by  her  true  character. 
A  pretence  of  ignorance  of  all  this  implies  a  claim  to  a  child- 
like simplicity  never  before  found  in  American  negotiators. 
The  decision  announced  with  this  is  thus  stated  :  "  It 
is  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  notify  the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Japan,  that,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  either 
war  or  merchant  submarines  in  American  waters  is 
concerned,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves 
its  liberty  of  action  in  all  respects,  and  will  treat  such 
vessels  as  in  its  opinion  becomes  the  action  of  a  Power  which 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  Neutrality." 
Put  aside  the  wholly  false  statement  that  the  United 
States  took  any  first  step  towards  establishing  any  principles 
either  of  the  belligerency  or  the  neutrality  which  had  been 
experienced  and  disputed  over  long  before  the  United  States 
came  into  existence.  That  removed,  let  us  look  at  this.  It 
is  an  announcement  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  will  do  exactly  as  it  likes  with  submarines.  It  will  if 
it  pleases,  whenever  its  own  ships  of  war  happen  to  be  on 
the  scene  of  sinking — as  it  is  alleged  was  done  in  the  sub- 
marine raid  off  Nantucket — wholly  refrain  from  any  inter- 
ference with  their  piratical  and  inhuman  acts.  It  will, 
indeed  assist  them,  by  taking  its  own  destroyers  or  other 
men-of-war  out  of  the  way  (if  these  should  happen  to  be 
in  it)  of  the  submarine's  guns  or  torpedoes.  It  will  make 
these  men-of-war  themselves  the  auxiliaries  of  the  sub- 
marine by  taking  upon  themselves,  when  it  is  inconvenient 
for  the  submarine  to  perform  it,  the  duty  of  saving  the  lives 
of  the  crews  of  the  destroyed  ships.  "  You  must  not  and 
"  shall  not,"  say  the  United  States  to  the  submarine,  "  sink 
"  ships  without  warning  them  or  without  putting  the  crews 
"  into  a  place  of  safety.  But  if  we  see  you  sinking  ships 
"  unwarned  we  shall  not  prevent  it,  we  shall  facilitate  the 
"  sinking,  by  getting  out  of  your  way,  and  if  it  is  incon- 
"  venient  for  you  to  put  the  crews  into  safety,  or  if  you 
"  will  not  do  it,  then  we  will  do  it  for  you."  That  is  the 
way  the  United  States  Government  "  reserves  its  liberty 
"  of  action  "  to  nullify  the  conditions — mild  and  insuffi- 
cient as  they  are — which  it  has  itself  attached  to  their 
monstrous  proceedings.  That  is  what  in  its  opinion 
becomes  the  action  of  a  Power  which  claims  to  have  almost 
invented,  or  at  least  to  have  first  defended,  Neutrality  ! 
When  the  "  Lusitania  "  murders  occurred  the  President 
threatened  ;  ever  since  that  he  has  endured ;  now  he 
almost  seems  ready  to  embrace,  the  murderers  of  the 
Neutral.  For  the  Nantucket  sinkings  include  the  sinking 
of  a  neutral  Dutch  ship  bound  from  the  neutral  United 
States  to  neutral  Holland.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate 
the  kind  of  regard  that  presidential  politicians  would  have 
the  United  States  to  pay  to  neutral  rights. 

Little  Norway — the  only  neutral  that  has  shown  the 

spirit  of  a  tadpole  when  brutalised  by  German  piracy — 

has  set  an  example  in  this  respect  which  might  shame 

even  a  United  States  politician.     It  was  announced  from 
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Christiania  on  13th  October*  that  "  submarine  warships  of 
"  belligerents  have  been  prohibited  from  entering  Norwegian 
"  territorial  waters,  except  when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
"  purpose  of  saving  human  life  owing  to  stress  of  weather. 
"  If  the  prohibition  is  disregarded,  the  submarine  so 
"  transgressing  risks  being  attacked.  Other  submarines 
"  are  allowed  to  enter  by  daylight,  provided  they  are  flying 
"  their  national  colours,  and  are  not  submerged,  but  they 
"  must  accept  the  risk  of  being  damaged  by  mistake.  This 
"  permission  applies  also  to  mercantile  submarines."  Here 
is  a  very  proper  set  of  rules,  all  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  all  very  appropriate  to 
the  performance  of  Neutral  duties  and  the  preservation 
of  Neutrality,  and  all  within  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
State.  They  are  to  be  commended  to  Sweden,  which  has 
used  most  unadvised  language  to  us  ;  and  to  the  United 
States  politicians  who  apparently  hold  the  war  to  be  only  an 
incident  in  their  own  Presidential  election. 

Neutrals  must  remember,  and  must  be  plainly  reminded, 
that  thev  are  bound  to  abstain  from  the  war.  Thev  are 
bound  to  deny  to  Germany  aid  or  assistance  against  England. 
They  are  especially  bound  to  deny  any  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance to  the  perpetration  of  outrages  on  humanity  and  the 
Law  of  Nations  denounced  by  themselves  as  such.  If 
they  submit  to — much  more  if  they  facilitate  by  the 
action  of  their  men  of  war — the  commission  of  such 
outrages,  and  continue  to  submit  thereto  long  after  their 
Government  has  declared  that  it  will  not  tolerate  them — 
then  they  do  thereby  in  fact  depart  from  Neutrality,  and 
begin  taking  a  part  in  the  War  which  is  wholly  unneutral. 
That  would  be  equally  true  of  aid  and  assistance  or  tolera- 
tion afforded  to  England  in  the  commission  of  outrages 
— a  case  which  has  not  once  occurred.  To  denounce 
such  outrages  as  unlawful  and  then  to  continue  to  submit 
to  them,  is  to  take  a  side  in  the  War,  which  Neutrality 
forbids,   and  which    is    intolerable.      The   United   States 

*  Times,  16th  Oct.,  191 6. 
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must  remember  that  Neutrals  have  duties  as  well  as 
rights,  and  that,  for  their  own  credit  and  their  own 
security  these  duties  must  be  faithfully  performed.  And 
they  must  understand  that  we  expect  them  to  be  performed. 

As  towards  Germany  which  has  blustered,  the  Neutral 
Powers  in  general  have  submitted  like  lambs  to  all  her 
murderings  and  piracies.  They  have  been  bullied  by  her 
into  the  assumption — as  towards  her  alone — of  new  duties 
far  beyond  what  any  principle  of  the  Law  of  Nations  or 
any  usage  of  war  requires.  They  have  been  required  to 
make  a  complete  surrender  of  their  undoubted  right,  and 
their  bounden  duty,  to  protect  their  own  ships  and  their 
own  subjects  againt  unlawful  violence  and  cruelty.  And 
they  have  surrendered  it.  As  towards  us,  who  have 
only  bleated,  they  all — with  the  noble  exception  of  Norway 
— refuse  to  acknowledge  any  duties  imposed  by  the  war 
at  all ;  demand  with  great  cries,  and  even  with  some 
menaces,  that  we  shall  permit  them  to  make  vast  profits 
out  of  supplying  our  enemy  with  contraband  to  be  used 
against  us ;  and  extend  to  that  enemy  a  toleration  of 
outrages  which  makes  them  in  fact  hostile  to  us. 

The  Neutrals,  and,  most  especially  the  United  States, 
must  reconsider  their  attitude. 

London,  25th  October,  1916. 
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ANEW  danger  is  but  too  plainly  threatened  to  our  Sea 
Power. 
The  danger  is  this.  Our  ineffable  Foreign  Office  has 
conceived  a  new  notion.  The  notion  is  to  avoid  all  further 
trouble  and  correspondence  about  the  exercise  of  our  Sea 
Power  ;  by  promises  to  leave  open  any  questions  concerning 
it  till  after  the  war,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  any  foreign 
power,  to  reopen  any  such  questions  and  to  submit  them  to 
a  foreign  tribunal.  It  is  embodied  in  a  note  to  the  United 
States  and  in  another  to  Sweden.  It  is  a  conditional 
undertaking — "  a  firm  offer  "  that,  whatever  our  Fleet  may 
do  in  time  of  war,  and  however  completely  and  finally  justi- 
fied its  acts  may  be  by  the  Prize  Courts,  and  even  by  the 
King  in  Council  himself,  nevertheless  all  those  acts  and 
judgments  shall  be  subjected  to  this  entirely  new  condition  : 
that  they  shall,  whenever  any  Foreign  State  requires  it, 
be  re-opened,  brought  again  into  question,  and  submitted 
after  the  war  to  the  decision  of  an  International  Tribunal — 
for  re-trial  and  possibly  for  complete  reversal  of  all  pre- 
vious decisions.  That  is  the  suggestion  made  to  the 
United  States  in  July  191 5  ;  that  is  the  undertaking  given 
by  Viscount  Grey's  note  to  Sweden  on  the  25th  April,  191 6. 
It  means  that  no  act  of  the  Fleet  in  war,  however  necessary, 
unavoidable,  indispensable,  and  however  justified  by  Prize 
Courts  and  Privy  Councils  and  the  very  Law  of  Nations 
itself,  is  now  to  be  considered  by  the  Foreign  Office  as 
final ;  that  the  Foreign  Office  holds  that  every  act  of  the 
Fleet,  however  completely  and  finally  justified,  must  be 
still,  and  always,  open  to  grave  suspicion,  and  has 
undertaken  that,  upon  demand,  everything  is  to  be  kept 
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in  suspense  and  to  be  reviewed  after  the  war,  and  all  pre- 
vious decisions  possibly  reversed  by  a  Foreign  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

This  in  effect  would  subject  all  the  acts  of  war  of  the 
British  Fleet  to  subsequent  review  by  some  Foreign  Tri- 
bunal not  yet  invented,  but  to  be  invented  for  that  very 
purpose. 

That  Tribunal  would  resemble  in  character  and  com- 
position the  still-born  International  Prize  Court  which  it 
was  attempted  to  establish  at  The  Hague,  and  for  which 
the  fantastic  caricature  of  the  Law  of  Nations  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  London  was  alone  invented. 

This  is  a  very  grave  danger,  and  unless  the  proposed 
method  be  repudiated  very  decidedly  and  energetically  by 
the  people  of  England,  there  is  at  present  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  silently  fastened  upon  us  and  will  be  carried 
into  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  Peace. 

The  need,  therefore,  for  now  calling  attention  to  the 
situation  is  very  urgent. 


It  is  not  only  that  the  acts  of  our  Fleet  and  the  decisions 
of  our  Prize  Courts  and  our  Privy  Council  are  here  to  be 
called  in  question.  There  is  more  in  this  project.  There 
is  quite  clearly  the  idea,  so  craftily  suggested  by  Germany, 
and  so  readily  accepted  by  the  United  States,  of  establishing 
what  is  called  "  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  That  in  the 
mouth  of  Germany,  of  every  enemy  of  England,  and  (as 
must  never  be  forgotten)  in  the  mouth  of  every  great  mili- 
tary State  which  would  settle  all  by  military  power  alone, 
means  Freedom  from  the  Sea  Power  of  England.  It  means 
a  general  League  to  forbid  England  from  effectual  Sea 
Warfare  ;  and  the  acceptance  by  England  of  the  ban.  It 
has  always  meant  that  and  nothing  else  since  the  phrase 
was  first  invented  by  her  open  and  secret  enemies.  It 
means  freedom  from  Sea  Power  in  the  operations  of  war 
and  from  that  Power  alone, 
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Were  it  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  and  a  promise  of 
Freedom  of  the  Land,  the  case  might  be  different.  Free- 
dom of  the  Land  would  mean  freedom  from  the  warlike  land 
operations  of  the  military  States.  And  that  would  mean 
that  thenceforth  there  was  to  be  no  war  either  by  sea  or  by 
land  ;  that  Navies  and  Armies  would  be  thrown  out  of  use 
altogether,  and  that  mankind  would,  if  the  new  doctrine 
could  be  enforced,  enjoy  perpetual  peace — a  blessed  result 
indeed. 

But  the  military  States  by  no  means  intend  that.  Ger- 
many least  of  all  intends  it.  Not  one  of  them  ever  would  or 
ever  will  listen  to  freedom  of  the  land  from  war,  or  from 
any  of  the  awful  incidents  of  war.  Wherever  armies  can 
march,  they  claim  with  one  accord  the  right  of  visiting 
the  private  property,  the  lives,  the  minds  and  the  very 
souls  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  who  come  under  their 
power  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  the  complete  coercion 
of  their  victims  by  the  most  awful  and  abominable  cruel- 
ties. And  they  do  so  visit  all  with  the  most  merciless 
completeness.  Land  war  they  hold  requires  it,  the  Law 
of  Nations  they  contend  justifies  it.  And  whether  it  be 
required  and  justified  or  no,  they  mean  to  continue  it, 
now  and  for  all  time.  On  the  land  where  they  are  strong 
the  most  awful  brutality  is  still  to  be  permitted,  practised  and 
justified.  On  the  Sea,  where  alone  England  is  strong,  the 
mildest  action  is  to  be  prohibited.  That  is  what  it 
comes  to. 

It  has  been  so  from  all  time.  It  still  is  so.  The  bar- 
barities of  the  land  have  always  been  so  practised  by  every 
great  military  State  the  world  has  ever  known,  whether  it 
were  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Rome,  France,  Russia  or  Ger- 
many. The  severity  of  armies  has  not  diminished  ;  it  has, 
on  the  contrary,  infinitely  increased  as  time  went  on.  When, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  Julius  Caesar  "  cut  in  pieces  one  million 
"  of  men  and  made  another  million  prisoners  "  he  did  but 
faintly  foreshadow  the  bestial  and  horrible  deeds  of  the 
Germans  of  our  day  in  Belgium.     He  fell  far  short  of  them. 
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If  there  is  to  be  Freedom  of  the  Seas  from  the  very  mild 
exercise  of  power  which  is  there  practised  in  war  upon 
private  individuals  and  private  property,  and  which  as  a 
rule  hurts  nobody  and  involves  no  violence,  then  there 
must  equally  be  Freedom  of  the  Land  from  the  horrible 
and  exterminating  violences  there  perpetrated.  Were 
this  agreed  to,  and  could  we  be  assured  that  the  agree- 
ment would  be  kept,  then  we  might  accept  the  Freedom 
of  Land  and  Sea  together  from  the  awful  incidence  and 
horrible  cruelties  of  war.  But  this  will  never  be  accepted. 
Were  it  agreed  to,  it  would  never  be  adhered  to.  And 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  expect  England  to  abandon 
her  sole  power  at  Sea  of  defence  and  offence,  lawfully 
exercised  during  many  centuries,  and  yet  to  leave  upstand- 
ing in  all  its  horrors  the  much  less  merciful  exercise  of 
military  power  on  land.  Yet  that  is  what  this  would  really 
come  to. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is,  in  fact,  contem- 
plated. The  constant  suggestions  made  to  that  end  from 
Germany,  the  continued  speeches  of  President  Wilson  and  of 
other  notable  public  men  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  notion  that  underlies  them  all 
by  Viscount  Grey  and  his  subordinates  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
all  show  that  the  danger  indicated  is  not  imaginary,  but  only 
too  real. 


The  Foreign  Office  has  long  been  saturated  with  notions 
of  this  sort.  It  is  not  insular.  It  is  not  really  aware  that 
we  are  an  island.  It  has  never  had  any  true  understanding 
of  the  Sea.  It  is  cosmopolitan  ;  and,  being  young  in  diplo- 
macy, is  only  too  apt  to  follow  blindly  the  leading  of  the 
Continental  intriguers  who  for  centuries  have  striven  to 
evade  and  destroy  the  Sea  Power  of  England,  which  seems 
to  it,  as  to  them,  an  illegitimate  development  of  that  force 
which  the  Continental  only  conceives  of  as  being  applied 
to  the  land. 
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Some  of  its  envoys — Sir  Robert  Morier,  for  instance, 
who  was  so  able  as  to  be  boycotted  by  the  Office — have 
adopted  the  Continental  view,  and  have  put  forth  memo- 
randa advocating  the  Continental  desires.  These  were 
always  founded  upon  Continental  suggestion — as,  indeed, 
Morier  avowed  his  own  to  be  founded  upon  a  German 
suggestion — and  have  urged  now  this,  now  that  surrender 
of  English  Maritime  Rights. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Foreign  Office  appears  to 
be  completely  dominated  by  the  false  notions  imported 
from  the  Continent  in  its  desperate  attempts  to  be 
in  the  diplomatic  fashion.  For  long  it  was  not  thus. 
For  long  it  was  not  clerks  in  secret  but  Statesmen  in 
the  open  and  before  the  face  of  the  world  who  settled 
the  policy  and  dictated  the  acts  of  England. 


Perpetual  Peace 

THE  notion  of  perpetual  Peace  to  be  preserved  by  per- 
petual arbitration  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  not 
invented  by  English  Quakers  or  Philanthropists  or  Peace 
Societies,  nor  first  preached  by  Bright  and  Cobden,  as 
many  believe  and  would  have  the  world  to  believe.  It 
sprang,  like  Diplomacy,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  took  on  the  form,  first  of  private  teaching 
and  then  of  public  utterance,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Emeric  Cruce  in  1623  published  his  "  Nouveau 
"  Cynee  ou  discours  d'Etat  representant  les  occasions  et 
"  moyens  d'etablir  une  paix  genet  ale  et  la  liberie  du  commerce 
"  par  tout  le  monde,"  by  means  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to 
be  established  at  Venice.  The  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  published 
in  1 71 3  his  "  Projet  pour  rendre  la  paix  perpetuelle  en  Europe ," 
by  means  of  a  league  of  all  Governments  for  peace  and 
arbitration.  These  men  were  laughed  at  and  forgotten. 
But  they  had  a  successor.  His  name  has  been  preserved  in 
the  memories  of  those  modern  disciples  of  the  doctrine 
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who  have  dug  into  the  past,  and  even  now  it  occasionally 
recurs.  This  was  the  Abbe  Gabriel  de  Mably,  born  just 
before  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre's  publication  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits.  The  Abbe  de  Mably  was  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  all  the  latter-day  political  lunatics  and  vision- 
aries. He  advocated  "  equality  of  fortunes,"  the  "  com- 
"  munaute  de  biens,"  and  the  abolition  of  all  Arts  and  all 
Commerce  !  Nevertheless  he  is  still  cited  as  a  serious 
authority  by  the  pacificists  who  have  discovered  him.  For 
in  1757  he  published  a  book,  entitled  "Des  moyens  que  doivent 
"employer  les  nations  pour  maintenir  la  Concorde  entre  elle's" — 
a  mere  re-echo — only  more  foolish — of  Cruce  and  St. 
Pierre,  which  has  brought  his  name  into  the  archives  of  the 
Peace  Party  as  that  of  one  of  the  seers  and  prophets. 

These  fantastic  follies  met  with  the  uncompromising 
resistance  not  alone  of  all  our  statesmen,  and  every  one  of 
our  Admirals,  but  also  of  all  ministers  and  officials  who  then 
concerned  themselves  with  Foreign  business.  Now  all 
that  is  changed.  These  follies  have  gradually  and 
recently  become  quite  the  fashion  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  pretended  surrender  of  the  right  to  capture  enemy 
goods  in  neutral  ships  was  effected  without  authority  by 
Lords  Clarendon  and  Cowley  in  1856 — by  Lord  Clarendon 
most  unwillingly  as  is  well  known.  It  has  been  consistently 
followed  by  further  attempts  at  further  surrenders.  These 
culminated  in  the  greatest  attempts  of  all  made  from  1907  to 
1909  at  The  Hague  and  in  London.  The  Foreign  Office 
avowedly  went  to  The  Hague  in  1907  in  order  to  surrender 
the  authority  of  our  Prize  Courts  to  the  proposed  Hague 
Tribunal ;  to  "  abandon  the  principle  of  contraband  of  war 
"  altogether,"  to  "  see  the  right  of  search  limited  in  every 
"  practicable  way  "  ;  and  even  to  agree  altogether  to  exempt 
private  property  from  capture  at  sea  if  "  the  nations  gene- 
"  rally  were  willing  to  diminish  their  armaments." 

That   was   quite   new   and   quite   contrary   to   previous 
practice.     In    1874,    after    the    Brussels    Conference    of 
that   year,   Lord   Derby  wrote   that   it  was  the   duty  of 
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His  Majesty's  Government  "  firmly  to  repudiate  any 
"  project  for  altering  the  principles  of  international 
"  law  upon  which  this  country  has  hitherto  acted." 
In  1893  Lord  Rosebery  declined  the  invitation  of  Holland 
to  a  Conference  at  The  Hague  to  discuss  immunity  of 
private  property  from  capture  at  sea.  In  1899,  at  the 
Hague  Conference  of  that  year,  Lord  Pauncefote  (Lord 
Salisbury  then  being  Foreign  Secretary)  announced  that  in 
the  absence  of  instructions  from  their  Government  the 
British  Delegates  were  obliged  to  abstain  from  voting  on 
that  question.  But  the  attitude  maintained  from  1874 
to  1899  was  suddenly  abandoned  in  1907  and  a  contrary 
attitude  adopted.  The  change  is  very  notable  from  Lord 
Derby's  refusal  to  entertain  any  alteration  in  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  1874,  fr°m  Lord  Rosebery's  refusal  to  discuss 
immunity  of  private  property  in  1893,  and  from  Lord 
Salisbury's  refusal  to  allow  British  Delegates  even  to  vote 
upon  it  in  1899.  And  the  new  attitude  was  brought  to  its 
last  and  greatest  exaggeration  when  Viscount  Grey  acceded 
to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1906. 

There  had,  it  is  true,  in  the  meantime  been  a  movement 
in  England,  on  the  part  of  very  respectable  lovers  of  peace 
for  its  own  sake,  to  abolish  war  altogether  ;  and,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  at  least  to  abolish  effectual  war  at  Sea. 
There  had  been  a  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  17th  March,  1862,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
stigmatised  the  proposal  to  surrender  capture  at  sea  as 
an  "  act  of  political  suicide  "  ;  as  did  also  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Sir  John 
Holker,  then  Attorney-General,  in  the  subsequent  debate 
of  the  22nd  March,  1878.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  Viscount 
Grey,  and  the  new  Foreign  Office  which  had  arisen  since 
the  days  of  Palmerston  and  Harcourt,  were  prepared  in 
1906  to  consider,  and  even  on  terms  to  agree  to,  this  very 
act  of  "  political  suicide  "  ! 

Thus  we  have  been  led,  and  led  always  in  secret,  without 
either  Parliament   or  people  knowing  anything  until  the 
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surrender  had  been  made,  into  successive  surrenders  or 
affected  surrenders  of  maritime  rights.  First  there  was  the 
immunity  of  enemy  property  under  the  neutral  flag  of  1856, 
next  there  were  all  the  surrenders  (repeatedly  described  in 
these  pages)  of  most  important  maritime  rights  offered 
at  The  Hague  ;  and  last,  and  worst  of  all,  there  was  the 
avowed  readiness  to  entertain  once  again  the  doctrine  long 
desired  by  military  Powers  and  as  long  resisted  by  England, 
— the  complete  immunity  from  capture  at  sea  of  all  private 
property  whatever.  It  is  true  that  there  was  attached  to 
this  readiness  a  condition,  which  Viscount  Grey  knew  well 
would  not  be  accepted — the  condition  of  a  general  diminu- 
tion of  armaments.  But  the  profession  of  readiness  to 
entertain  the  principle  did,  in  fact,  give  up  all  the  previous 
resistance  to  it,  and  left  it  merely  a  question  of  terms.  It 
went  into  the  very  field  from  which  all  Powers,  and  our  own 
diplomats  to  boot,  had  been  warned  off  by  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1862,  by  Lord  Derby  in  1874,  by  Harcourt  and  North- 
cote  in  1878,  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  1893,  and  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  1899.  All  these  his  predecessors  Viscount 
Grey  suddenly  renounced. 

Viscount  Grey  entered  into  that  very  forbidden  field, 
with  a  new  and  never  before  displayed  readiness  to  give 
up  in  principle  that  very  right  of  capture  of  private  property 
at  sea  during  war  which  had  hitherto  been  guarded  with 
such  jealousy  that  we  would  not  even  permit  our  diplomats 
or  delegates  so  much  as  to  join  in  a  discussion  of  it. 

What  was  the  mysterious  cause  or  who  the  myste- 
rious agent  that  brought  about  so  complete  a  change  of 
front  and  of  policy  we  do  not  know.  We  have  not  been 
told.  We  can  only  surmise.  But  what  we  do  know  is  that 
this  wholly  new  attitude  was  adopted  without  the  know- 
ledge of  either  the  people  or  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
without  any  consultation  with  or  any  vestige  of  authority 
from  either,  to  make  so  fundamental  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  Cromwell,  of  Chatham,  of  Pitt,  and  of  so 
many  subsequent  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
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fact  that  so  tremendous  a  thing  can  even  be  attempted, 
much  less  done  in  such  a  way,  without  any  warrant  from 
the  country,  is  more  than  grave — it  is  awful. 

All  this,  done  thus,  led  inevitably  from  the  flowery 
language  with  which  the  proceedings  at  The  Hague  were 
opened,  to  the  fourteen  Hague  Conventions,  most  of  them 
now  defunct ;  and  to  that  Declaration  of  London  which, 
had  it  been  ratified  by  the  King,  accepted  by  Parliament  and 
carried  through,  would  without  any  sort  of  doubt  have 
been  the  destruction  of  English  Sea  Power  and  the  pre- 
ordained defeat  of  England  in  this  war  even  before  the  war 
had  been  begun.  Nobody  doubts  that  now.  Nobody 
doubts  now  that  only  the  very  hardly-achieved  destruction 
of  that  Declaration  saved  the  country. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  in  such  circumstances 
the  Foreign  Office  would  at  least  have  held  its  hand,  would 
rather  have  considered  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  than  how  to  carry  the  surrenders  of  Sea  Power 
still  farther  ;  and  that  at  the  very  least,  before  making  any 
further  secret  surrenders,  it  would  have  deferred  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Admiralty,  which  knows  all  about  the  Sea, 
rather  than  to  the  humanitarians  who  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  to  the  Continental  politicians  who  only  know  too 
much. 

It  has  been  otherwise.  The  Foreign  Office  has  been 
run  clean  off  the  line  and  has  entered  upon  an  entirely 
new  policy.  All  its  acts,  not  only  from  1907  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  191 4,  but  even  after  that,  show 
the  same  bias ;  they  all  show  an  unabated  desire  to 
surrender  maritime  rights,  which  all  those  who  know  the 
Sea  hold  to  be  esseDtial  to  the  preservation  of  this  country. 
The  same  men  are  at  the  same  Office  now.  The  men  who 
conceived,  contrived  or  accepted,  and  partly  carried  into 
effect,  The  Hague  Conventions  and  the  Declaration  of 
London,  and  who  still  pretend  to  believe  in  some  binding 
force  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  even  after  they  themselves 
have  repudiated  and  destroyed  it — these  are  the  men  who 
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are  to  all  appearance  even  now  preparing  this  last  and 
greatest  and  most  permanent  surrender  of  Sea  Power 
involved  in  the  promise  to  reconsider  all  after  the  war,  and 
to  submit  all  that  has  been  done  through  and  by  it,  to  a 
Foreign  Tribunal  for  revision  and  reversal.  These  men 
are  unrepentant ;  they  are  in  reality  unchecked.  They 
affect  to  dispose  at  their  will  of  the  Royal  prerogative. 
They  are  still  intent  on  doing  the  mischiefs  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  they  previously  did — none  of  which  they  can 
be  induced  to  believe  were  mischiefs  at  all.  They  have 
given  the  plainest  indications  of  their  purpose.  .  And 
unless  the  English  people  can  be  made  to  understand  what 
is  threatened,  and  are  found  ready  to  assert  themselves  in 
resistance  thereto,  the  country  will  be  brought  into  greater 
dangers  than  ever  before  threatened  it. 

London,  Monday,  30th  October,  1916. 
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OW  needful  some  plain  speaking  is  at  this  moment 
is  shown  by  the  well-meant  but,  as  we  think, 
much  mistaken  address  given  by  Lord  Bryce  on  the 
3rd  October,  19 1 6,  to  the  Autumn  Assembly  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales.  In  one  point 
of  that  address  we  agree  with  Lord  Bryce,  which  is  that  the 
people  of  England  must  and  ought  to  insist  upon  expressing 
themselves  on  the  terms  of  any  Treaty  of  Peace  before  that 
Treaty  is  concluded.  This  involves  the  election,  so  long 
evaded,  of  a  new  Parliament,  and,  let  us  add,  of  a  Free 
Parliament,  before  either  the  general  terms  of  that  Treaty 
are  decided  upon  or  an  approach  made  to  selecting  the  men 
destined  to  formulate  its  conditions  on  behalf  of  this 
country.  We  also  agree  with  Lord  Bryce  in  holding 
that  when  the  war  is  over  it  will  not  be  possible  wholly  to 
exclude  Germany  from  among  the  Nations.  The  Paris  Con- 
ference proposals  that  have  been  made  to  do  so  are  at  pre- 
sent only  shadowy  and  vague  ;  but  so  far  as  they  have  been 
definitely  interpreted  outside,  they  seem  to  us  not  only 
wholly  impracticable,  but  calculated  to  render  the  Peace 
itself  no  more  than  a  temporary  armed  truce.  They  are  very 
far  indeed  from  being  such  a  settlement  of  the  terrible  and 
tremendous  questions  involved  as  would  have  a  chance 
of  being  permanent  or  would  enable  the  warring  peoples 
to  resume  life  under  those  conditions  of  interdependence 
which  cannot  be  removed. 

But  when  Lord  Bryce,  apparently  in  all  seriousness, 
proposes  to  establish  "  machinery  for  preserving  peace  in 
"  the  future  "  by  a  new  Amphictyonic  Council,  he  does  but 
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put  forward  a  dream  which  for  centuries  has  been  dreamed 
again  and  again,  and  which  waking  events  have  repeatedly 
shown  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  realisation.  For  us  it 
is  especially  impossible  to  realise.  We  stand  alone  in  the 
world.  Our  power  is  not,  as  that  of  other  nations  is,  on 
the  land,  but  on  the  sea.  It  is  a  power  against  which  there 
has  repeatedly  been,  and  still  is,  a  permanent  conspiracy 
patent  and  latent  of  nearly  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Were  we  to  give  up  our  right  to  shape  our  own 
destinies  ;  were  we  to  forfeit  our  independence  so  far  as 
to  hand  those  destinies  over  to  an  American  Amphictyonic 
Council,  the  position,  the  power  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  would  not  be  worth  a  day's  purchase  ;  and  although 
Lord  Bryce  may  have  come  back  from  America  imbued  with 
ideas  there  again  brought  out  for  an  airing — less  in  the 
interests  of  the  world  at  large  and  of  peace  than  in  the 
interest  of  American  parties  and  elections — yet  they 
are  such  as  we  can  only  adopt  on  condition  of  com- 
mitting national  suicide.  And  when  Lord  Bryce  tells 
us  that  "  an  influential  League  "  has  been  formed  in  the 
United  States  having  as  its  ultimate  purpose  that  universal 
and  perpetual  peace  which  all  must  desire  but  nothing  can 
ensure,  and  that  the  proposed  method  of  reaching  that  is 
the  surrender  of  British  power  and  independence  into  the 
hands  of  such  another  International  Tribunal  as  was 
suggested  at  The  Hague,  we  must  protest  against  such  a 
project  for  such  an  end.  It  may  be  a  praiseworthy  dream 
in  those  who  dream  it ;  but  until  politicians,  parties,  diplo- 
macy, foreign  offices  and  the  very  nature  of  Man  are  all 
abolished  it  is  impossible  of  realisation,  and  useless  to  con- 
sider as  a  practical  remedy  for  the  woes  under  which  the 
world  has  so  long  suffered.  It  would  indeed  be  but 
another  version  of  the  balance  of  power  ;  which,  impressive 
as  it  appears  when  no  vital  interests  of  any  great  nation  are 
involved,  breaks  to  pieces  the  instant  these  come  into  view. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  wholly  ineffectual  for  its  purpose 
unless  accompanied  by  coercive  powers.  If  so  accompanied, 
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it  would  only  be  another  method  of  war.  It  would  amount 
to  an  attempt  to  prevent  war  and  its  horrors  by  making  war 
with  equal  horrors  and  some  new  ones.  And  it  would 
not  relieve  us  from  the  diplomacy  and  the  other  forms  of 
conspiracy  which  array  one  set  of  nations  with  their  force 
against  another,  the  purpose  of  each  side  being  to  get  the 
greatest  array  in  its  own  cause. 

Very  little  reflection  added  to  a  very  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  such 
a  system,  were  it  conceivable,  all  the  old  evils  would  remain 
and  some  new  ones  be  added  thereto.  How  is  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council  to  be  formed  ?  If  of  every  existing  separate 
state  in  the  world  it  would  be  a  mob  ;  if  of  a  few  selected 
"  great  "  states  only  it  would  be  a  tyranny  over  the  smaller 
excluded  states  ;  if  of  such  a  black  and  white  salad  of 
defaulting  dagoes  and  negro-neologists  as  the  still-born 
Hague  Tribunal,  it  would  be  without  authority  and  only 
ridiculous.  On  what  principles  would  it  decide  ?  It 
would  have  no  belief  in  any  Delphic  Apollo  nor  any  Delphic 
Oracle  to  appeal  to  as  final  arbiter — which,  by  the  way,  was 
even  among  the  Greeks  insufficient,  since  the  Amphic- 
tyonised  states  were  constantly  engaged  in  bloody  wars 
with  each  other.  What,  too,  about  the  Amphictyons 
themselves — the  members  of  the  Council  ?  They  might 
be— though  that  is  hardly  to  be  hoped — immune  from 
corruption  ;  they  certainly  would  not  be  immune  from 
intrigue.  The  difference  between  that  and  the  present 
system  would  be  that  all  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  and 
diplomats,  instead  of  being  spread,  as  at  present,  over  the 
whole  world,  would  be  focussed  in  the  Council  itself,  which 
would  become  a  more  pretentious  copy  of  the  Sacred 
College  at  Rome,  and  if  meeting,  say  at  Washington,  with 
as  great  a  bias  towards  Americans  and  American  notions 
as  the  Sacred  College  has  towards  Italians.  All  the  Secret 
Service  money  of  all  the  world  would  be  spent  there.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  fatal  objections  that  must  arise  to  any 
such  plan  of  throwing  the  nations  and  their  sovereignty 
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into  a  cosmopolitan  council  melting-pot,  and  of  enforcing 
the  decrees  of  such  a  Council  by  War.  Such  a  Council 
would  inevitably  become  the  mere  tool  and  instrument  of 
the  ablest  and  strongest  practitioners  of  a  new  diplomacy, 
and  would  scarcely  have  come  into  existence  before  it 
received  and  acknowledged  as  its  master  a  new  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

What  it  all  really  means  is  shown  by  Mr.  President 
Wilson's  speech  of  27th  May,  1916,  which,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan 
said  when  quoting  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  nth 
October,  191 6,  is  indeed  "  remarkable."  It  is  also  intoler- 
able, even  though  only  an  incident  in  an  electioneering 
campaign  in  which  neither  statecraft,  justice  nor  propriety 
is  ever  considered,  but  only  such  semblance  of  them  as 
supports  the  bid  for  votes  of  the  candidate.  This  is  what 
President  Wilson  seriously  proposes  : — "  A  universal  asso- 
"  ciation  of  the  nations  to  maintain  the  inviolate  security 
"  of  the  highway  of  the  seas  for  the  common  and  un- 
"  hindered  use  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  and  to 
"  prevent  any  war  being  begun  either  contrary  to  treaty 
"  covenants,  or  without  warning  and  full  submission 
"  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion  of  the  world — a  virtual 
"  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence. ...  I  come  here  to  give  expression  to  the 
confidence  I  feel  that  the  world  is  even  now  upon  the  eve 
of  a  great  consummation  when  some  common  force  will  be 
brought  into  existence  which  shall  safeguard  right  as  the 
"  first  and  most  fundamental  interest  of  all  peoples  and 
"  all  governments,  when  coercion  shall  be  summoned,  not 
"  to  the  service  of  political  ambitions  or  selfish  hostility, 
"  but  to  the  service  of  a  common  order,  a  common  justice 
"  and  a  common  peace." 

Putting  aside  the  vulgar  peroration  which  all  mobs 
expect — and  which  is  all  that  mobs  ever  get — this  is  at  once 
an  invitation  to  the  formation  of  some  "  universal  associa- 
"  tion  "  to  forbid  England  from  the  use  of  her  Sea  Power  ; 
a  bid  for  a  Washington  Amphictyonic  Council  with  Wilson 
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of  Macedon  at  the  head  of  it  ;  and  a  prophecy  that  these 
two  great  projects  are  on  the  eve  of  realisation.  But  we 
must  remember  that  none  of  this  is  really  serious.  It  is 
only  electioneering.  Were  it  anything  else  it  would  have 
to  be  characterised  by  words  which,  making  allowance  for 
the  straits  of  a  candidate,  may  at  present  be  forborne. 
As  for  us,  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  we  will  have  none 
of  these  nonsensical  nostrums.  If  indeed  England  should 
be  finally  defeated  and  destroyed,  then  we  might  listen 
to  them.     Not  till  then. 

Neither  in  the  interests  of  Peace,  of  Philanthropy,  of 
Humanitarianism,  or  of  Patriotism  can  such  a  project 
be  contemplated  without  the  gravest  apprehensions. 
Least  of  all  can  it  be  entertained  by  us.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  proposal  for  the  suppression  of  England  as  we  know  her, 
and  for  merging  her  into  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  in  which 
she  would  be  lost  and  extinguished.  That  she  cannot 
suffer  and  still  exist. 

There  has  been  one  historic  attempt  made  to  carry  these 
dreams  into  the  region  of  reality.  This  was  the  famous 
Holy  Alliance  enshrined  in  the  Treaty  of  I4th-26th  Sep- 
tember, 1 815.*  Russia  (whose  Emperor  invented  it),  Austria 
and  Prussia — fresh  from  carving  up  Europe  for  themselves — 
declared  "  in  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indivisible 
"  Trinity,"  that  they  had  "  acquired  the  profound  con- 
"  viction  that  it  is  necessary  to  found  the  course  to  be 
"  adopted  by  the  Powers  in  their  mutual  relations  upon  the 
"  sublime  verities  taught  to  us  by  the  eternal  religion  of  the 
"  Saviour  God  "  ;  and  set  forth  their  "  immovable  determi- 
"  nation  to  take  no  other  rule  for  their  conduct  .  .  .  than 
"  the  precepts  of  that  Holy  Religion — precepts  of  justice 
"  of  charity  and  of  peace."  By  Art.  I.  they  undertook  that 
"  conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
"  command  all  men  to  regard  themselves  as  brothers,  the 

three  contracting  monarchs  will  remain  united  by  the 

bonds   of  a   veritable   and   indissoluble   fraternity   and, 

*   State  Papers,  1815-16,  London,  1838,  p.  211. 
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'  considering  themselves  as  compatriots,  will  lend  to  each 
'  other  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  place  assistance  aid 
'  and  succour."  By  Art.  II.  they  declared  that  "  Conse- 
'  quently  the  only  principle  in  force,  either  between  the 
'  said  Governments  or  between  their  subjects  will  be  that 
'  of  rendering  to  each  other  reciprocal  service,  the  three 
'  allied  Princes  only  regarding  themselves  as  delegated  by 
'  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same  family, 
'  namely  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia."  To  this  precious 
treaty  they  invited  the  accession  of  England  by  a  joint 
despatch  of  26th  September,  18 15,  wherein  they  state  that 
the  events  which  have  afflicted  the  world  during  more 
than  twenty  years  have  convinced  us  that  the  only  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them  was  to  be  found  in  the  most 
frank  and  intimate  union  between  the  Sovereigns  whom 
Divine  Providence  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peoples 
of  Europe."  And  they  continue  that  the  Treaty  "  has 
for  its  object  to  strengthen  the  relations  which  unite  us 
in  making  all  the  Peoples  of  Christianity  into  a  single  and 
same  Family  and  thus  to  assure  to  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty,  happiness,  well-being,  the 
benefits  of  Peace,  and  the  bonds  of  a  fraternity  for  ever 
indissoluble." 

This  is  what  is  now  once  again  preached  in  language 
but  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Treaty  of  Holy 
Alliance.  Yet  since  that  Treaty  many  bloody  wars  have 
ensued.  At  present  the  Treaty  seems  only  an  incredible 
memory.  The  union,  the  brotherhood,  the  one  single 
family,  the  benefits  of  peace,  the  indissoluble  frater- 
nities and  the  immovable  determination  to  secure  all 
this  for  ever  by  being  good  Christians  and  compatriots — 
all  vanished  long  ago.  The  members  of  the  same  family 
are  now  engaged  in  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  courage 
and  science  in  killing  each  other  with  the  utmost  complete- 
ness, and  we  may  reasonably  ask  what  sort  of  chance  of 
success  has  been  developed  in  the  last  hundred  years  for 
the  revival  of  anything  like  the  Holy  Alliance  thus  solemnly 
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launched  in  1815,  and  now  blown  to  shivers.  The  cold 
and  brutal  truth  is  that  this  Holy  Alliance  was  from  the 
first  a  fraud  and  a  pretence.  It  was  at  once  so  fully  recog- 
nised as  much  that  England  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  and  that  the  Regent  promptly  replied  to  the  invita- 
tion to  accede  to  it  by  saying  that  "  the  forms  of  the 
"  British  Constitution  '  precluded  him  from  acceding  to 
the  Treaty.     Forms  are  sometimes  useful. 

In  any  case,  such  dreams  as  these  are  altogether  premature 
and  wholly  out  of  place  at  the  present  moment.  At  this 
time  we  are  condemned  by  a  sequence  of  events,  which 
have  many  times  afforded  an  opportunity  of  escape  not 
taken,  to  fight  our  way  through  and  out  of  the  position  in 
which  we  now  stand.  We  have  to  fight  through  this  war 
on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea.  Only  when  we  have 
won  it  can  the  dreams  of  the  night  be  remembered  and 
reviewed  and  controlled  by  the  light  of  day.  Some  dreams 
may — please  God — yet  be  realised.  But  the  dream  of  a 
surrender  of  the  independence  of  this  country,  the  right 
to  control  its  own  destinies,  and  the  right,  when  it  thinks 
fit,  to  fight  for  them,  into  the  hands  of  any  permanent 
alien  tribunal,  however  respectable  and  however  powerful — 
this  dream  is  one  which  we  can  never  entertain.  It  is 
not  even  worth  while  to  ask,  as  else  we  might,  for  the  full 
interpretation  of  the  dream. 


Our  Foreign  Office  is  dreaming  too. 

Viscount  Grey,  speaking  to  the  Foreign  Press  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  23rd  October,  re-echoes  all  these  dreams, 
and  either  believes  that  they  may  be  realised  or  pretends  to 
believe  it — either  of  which  is  equally  shameful  to  a  man  of 
affairs  acquainted  with  recent  history.  Before  giving  to 
the  world  such  solemn  nonsense  he  might  have  asked  him- 
self a  few  questions,  such  as  this  : — 

Seeing  that  in  August,  191 4,  there  were  many  partial 
treaties  of  arbitration  between  various  nations  and  a  whole 
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complete  machinery  of  arbitration  for  all  nations  already- 
existing,  how  is  it  that  arbitration  was  not  resorted  to 
instead  of  War  ? 

Because,  says  Lord  Grey,  Germany  would  not  have  it. 
She  refused  a  proffered  conference.  She  had  fully  prepared 
during  long  years  for  the  war  ;  she  was  determined  to  have 
it  ;  the  war  was  "  forced  by  Germany  on  Europe  "  ;  be- 
cause "  in  Berlin  there  was  the  will  to  war  and  not  the  will 
"  to  peace  "  ;  because  in  the  German  belief  "  it  was  to  be  a 
"  short  and  successful  war  "  ;  and  because  "  Germany  was 
"  to  dictate  peace  to  the  rest  of  Europe." 

How  now,  in -the  name  of  all  sense  and  reason,  could 
Germany,  with  those  beliefs,  be  expected  to  arbitrate  ? 
With  the  belief  in  a  short  and  successful  war  and  in  her 
own  consequent  dictation  of  Peace,  and  with  all  the  pre- 
parations long  previously  made  that,  as  was  thought  in 
Germany,  justified  that  belief,  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
that,  instead  of  fighting  for  so  rapid  and,  as  was  believed, 
so  certain  a  result,  Germany  would  submit  to  arbitration 
which  might  and  probably  would  have  a  wholly  different 
result  from  that  which  she  certainly  counted  upon.  Nor 
would  she  submit  to  it.  For  when  "  England  proposed  " 
even  only  so  much  as  a  conference  to  avoid  the  war  and 
when  "  Russia,  France  and  Italy  accepted  the  Conference  " 
then  Germany  refused  it.  Then,  says  Lord  Grey,  "  the 
"  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  The  Hague  Tribunal,"  but 
Germany  "  ignored  "  that  offer  ;  nay,  France  "  gave  her 
"  pledge  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  if  Germany 
"  would  not  violate  it,"  and  Germany  refused  to  give  even 
that  pledge.  Every  attempt  to  stop  the  manifestly  impend- 
ing war,  either  by  compromise,  by  conference,  or  by  arbitra- 
tion, failed  because  Germany  was  determined  on  war  and 
believed  thoroughly  that  it  could  only  be  short  and  must 
be  successful.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  proof  of  the 
futility  of  arbitration.  Every  attempt  at  it,  every  approach 
to  it,  was  rejected  with  contempt.  And,  as  it  was  then,  so 
must  and  so  will  it  be  whenever  a  similar  situation  arises. 
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No  aggressive  lawless  Power  like  Germany,  long  prepared 
and  sure  of  the  event,  ever  did  or  ever  will  submit  to 
arbitration  or  to  anything  like  it.  When  ill  prepared  and 
doubtful  of  the  event  such  a  Power  might  indeed  listen  to 
it  as  a  way  out  of  its  doubts.  Arbitration  in  short  might 
avert  war  when  other  means  may  avert  it  ;  it  may  be 
listened  to  when  it  is  not  necessary  ;  but  when  it  is  indeed 
necessary,  then  it  must  always  be  rejected.  On  this  it  is 
indeed  unnecessary  to  insist.  Viscount  Grey  himself  tells 
us  that  every  way  was  tried  to  avert  this  very  war,  every 
means  used  to  substitute  arbitration  for  war  ;  and  that  all 
failed.  Yet  he  who  himself  so  failed  on  this  occasion  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  device  he  recommends  would 
succeed  on  other  similar  occasions  ! 

But  suppose  now  that,  instead  of  failing,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Suppose  there  had  been  a  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  Or  suppose  that  the  United  States  had  been 
called  in  as  arbitrator.  Does  any  human  being  imagine 
that,  when  "  in  Berlin  there  was  the  will  to  war  and  not 
"  the  will  to  peace,"  that  would  have  stopped  the  war  ? 
It  would  only  have  precipitated  it,  in  order  that  the  expected 
"  short  and  successful  war  "  might  be  got  over  before  it  was 
interfered  with.  You  might  as  well  arbitrate  in  a  thieves' 
kitchen  on  the  question  whether  the  next  night's  easy  and 
safe  burglary  was  to  be  effected. 

It  is  mere  affectation  in  Viscount  Grey  to  ignore  these 
considerations.  He  knows,  as  well  as  any,  that  no  arbitra- 
tion can  stop  a  war  long  determined  upon  and  prepared 
for  and  held  to  be  certainly  a  short  and  successful  war  with 
the  domination  of  Europe  as  certainly  at  the  end  of  it.  He, 
in  effect,  confesses  that  he  knows  it.  For,  while  this  pre- 
sent war  is  now  far  beyond  all  arbitration,  he  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  Neutral  Powers  to  take  some  steps  to  stop 
all  future  wars  not  by  the  arbitration  which  failed  to  stop 
this,  but  by  that  plus  something  more.  That  something 
more  is — War  !  The  great  new  revelation  is  that  War  can 
only  be  prevented  by  War.  The  immediate  definite  proposal 
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he  makes  is  that  the  Neutrals  ought  "  to  work  up  an  opinion 
"  for  such  an  agreement  between  nations  as  will  prevent  a 
"  war  like  this  from  happening  again."  Even  that  first  step 
will  not  be  easy.  When  one  newspaper  of  one  party  has 
successfully  "  worked  up  "  one  opinion,  another  news- 
paper is  apt  to  work  itself  up  in  a  contrary  opinion.  But 
suppose  all  of  them  worked  up  to  the  same  tune  in  the  same 
key.  The  real  proposal  then  comes.  It  is  that  the 
Neutrals  who  are  at  present  keeping  themselves  at  great 
pains  and  with  much  profit  out  of  this  war  are  to  pledge 
themselves  to  go  into  any  future  war.  "They  must  be 
"  prepared  not  to  undertake  more  than  they  are  prepared 
"  to  uphold  by  force."  And  we  must  be  sure  of  it  too. 
We  shall  have  to  make  sure  of  it  all  before  we  attach  any 
kind  of  importance  to  the  opinion  that  has  been  worked  up. 
"  We  shall  have  to  ask  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
"  make  any  demand  on  us  for  such  a  thing,  '  Will  you  play 
"  '  up  when  the  time  comes  ?  '  It  is  not  merely  a  sign 
"  manual  of  Sovereigns  or  Presidents  that  is  required  to 
"  make  a  thing  like  that  worth  while  :  it  must  also  have 
"  behind  it  Parliaments  and  national  sentiment."  It  must 
indeed.  The  duty  is  to  rest  on  "  each  nation,  although 
"  not  immediately  concerned  in  this  dispute,  to  be  doing 
"  something,  even  if  it  be  by  force,  to  keep  the  peace."  In 
other  words  the  peace  is  to  be  broken  in  order  to  keep  it. 
And  it  is  to  be  broken  by  those  who  would  otherwise 
themselves  remain  at  peace  and  be  making  vast  fortunes 
out  of  a  war  not  theirs,  and  from  which  they  might  keep 
aloof !  Parliaments  and  national  sentiment  may  doubt  and 
jib  when  it  comes  to  that.  When  it  comes  to  that  no 
"  working  up  "  will  perhaps  suffice.  Suppose  it  were  at 
that  now.  Suppose  the  United  States  worked  up  into  an 
obligation  "  to  do  something  by  force."  Where  is  the 
force  ?  And  if  it  were  there,  what  would  they,  what 
should  they,  do  with  it  ?  On  which  side  should  or  would 
the  force  be  allied — on  the  English  side  or  on  the  German 
side  ?  Who  or  what  is  to  decide  that  ?  It  may  be 
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that  both  sides  might  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Would 
the  United  States  then  be  bound  to  "  do  something  by 
"  force  against  both  sides  ?  And  what  is  the  authority 
to  decide  who  is  in  the  wrong  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  alone,  or  is  there  to  be  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  ?  And  then  what  if  the  President 
and  the  Parliament  and  the  national  sentiment  disagree 
with  that  council,  and  refuse  to  "  do  something  by  force"  ? 
What  then  ? 

The  whole  notion  is  childish.  It  cannot  be  put  forward 
seriously.  It  is  either  ironical  or  is  perhaps  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  ex-President  Taft  and  his  League.  But 
this  is  no  time  for  empty  compliments. 

Let  us  leave  Dreams.  We  are  fighting.  We  must  go  on 
righting. 
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HIERE  is  a  whole  series  of  cases  in  which  honour, 
dignity  and  essential  interests  are  concerned, 
whether  for  individuals  or  for  nations,  and  in  which 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences,  recognise  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  their  own  judgment  and  their  personal  feeling." 
"  But  let  not  that  discourage  us  from  dreaming  of  the 
ideal  of  universal  peace  and  a  fraternity  of  peoples  which 
are,  after  all,  but  the  natural  and  superior  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul.  Is  not  the  essential  condition  of  all 
progress  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  to  which  we  always  tend 
without  ever  being  able  to  reach  it  ?  A  tangible  end 
once  attained  arrests  the  impulse,  whereas  the  progress 
of  every  enterprise  requires  the  continuous  stimulant  of 
an  aspiration  towards  something  more  elevated.  Excelsior 
is  the  motto  of  progress.  Let  us  then  bravely  set  to 
work,  having,  to  light  our  path,  the  luminous  star  oi 
peace  and  universal  justice,  which  we  shall  never  reach, 
but  which  will  always  guide  us  for  the  good  of  humanity." 


(Count  Nelidow,  15  th  June,  1907. 
Prods  verbaux  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference.) 
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That  is,  a  New  Parliament 

AT  a  former  great  crisis  in  our  history  Monk  declared 
for  a  Free  Parliament.     That  is  what  we  now  need 
very  urgently.     Apparently  it  is  to  be  denied  to  us. 

There  has  now  been  appointed  a  so-called  Round  Table 
Conference,    presided    over    by    Mr.     Speaker    Lowther, 
to  come  to  resolutions   on  a   Reform   Bill,   a   Redistribu- 
tion Bill,  a  Registration  Bill,  and  an  Election  Bill  all  in 
one.     Nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate.     If  anything 
is  the  especial  business  of  a  Government,  to  be  initiated  by 
itself  on  its  own  responsibility  and  decided   between  it 
and   the   Parliament,   it   is   precisely   the   Reform   of  the 
Franchise  and  all  that  belongs  thereto.     To  hand  such  a 
subject  over  to  another  of  the  innumerable  Committees 
to  which  the  Government  has  already  delegated  so  much 
is   to   abdicate   the   proper  functions   of  a  Government. 
What  is  especially  deplorable  about  it  is  that  the  Speaker 
should    have    consented    to    preside    over    this    particular 
Committee  ;   for  it  makes  him  to  appear  as  though,  instead 
of  being  beyond  and  above  parties,  he  were  content  to  be 
an  instrument  of  the  Government  and  the  contriver  for 
them  of  a  way  out  of  their  proper  path  of  duty.     That 
"  agreed  resolutions  "  should  be  arrived  at  by  the  Con- 
ference is  impossible  to  expect.     The  one  thing  certain 
about  it  is  that  it  will  never  agree  on  any  one  of  the  ques- 
tions   submitted   to   it.     It    consists    of  five   peers,    not 
one  of  whom  has  any  title  or  claim  whatever  to  invent 
a   Reform   in   the   methods   of  electing   Members   of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  twenty-seven  Members  of  that 
House  itself,  whose  disagreements  on  such  a  subject 
between  themselves  will  be  as  considerable  as  the  disagree- 
ments between  many  of  them  and  the  called-in  peers.  It 
is  hardly  unduly  suspicious  to  surmise  that  a  body  thus 
composed  has  been  set  up,  not  with  any  real  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  plan  embracing  all  the  tremendous  questions 
submitted  to  it,  but  rather  with  an  intention  of  occupying 
time  and  providing  an  excuse  for  yet  again  postponing  the 
General  Election  now  so  long  overdue  and  the  choice  of  that 
Free  Parliament  now  become  indispensable.  "  We  must 
"  await  the  report  of  the  Conference,"  we  shall  be  told  ;  then 
"  We  must  duly  consider  the  report  of  the  Conference  "  ; 
and  then  "  We  must  ourselves  of  the  Government  agree 
"  upon  the  various  questions  raised  by  the  report  of  the 
"  Conference  "  ;  and  meantime,  as  of  course  it  will  be  said 
that  until  all  this  is  settled  and  ended  and  a  new  system 
of  franchise,  registration,  and  so  forth,  fastened  upon 
electors  who  have  never  been  consulted  or  allowed  to 
declare  themselves  on  the  subject — that  until  all  this  is 
done  it  would  be  "  unthinkable,"  as  the  fashionable  word 
is,  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  or  to  deprive  the 
present  Members  of  their  £400  a  year,  filched  from  tax- 
payers who  have  never  agreed  to  it.  The  other  thing 
alleged  to  be  "  unthinkable  "  is  that  a  General  Election 
should  be  held  while  many  electors  are  serving  with  the 
Army  or  the  Navy.  Yet  what  is  pretended  to  be  unthink- 
able is  being  constantly  done.  Some  eighty  or  ninety 
Members  of  the  House  have  already  been  elected  under 
those  very  circumstances  since  the  War  began.  Some  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Government.  Either  they  have 
not  been  properly  elected,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  the  House 
because  elected  unthinkably  ;  or  else,  if  they  are  duly 
elected,  then  what  is  good  and  thinkable  enough  to  give 
them  their  seats  and  their  salaries  is  good  enough  for 
anybody  else.  From  that  dilemma  there  is  no  escape. 
Nevertheless,  all  that  transpires  makes  it  seem  quite  plain 
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that  the  Government  means,  if  it  can,  to  continue  the  exist- 
ence of  this  present  Parliament  till  the  end  of  the  war — 
whenever  that  may  be.  Twice  condemned  by  law  to  death 
by  efflux  of  time,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  twice 
resurrected,  seats,  salaries,  Ministry  and  all.  Apparently  it 
is  to  go  on  being  revived  from  time  to  time,  as  many  times  as 
may  be  desired,  until  the  Peace  comes,  even  if  that  should  be 
years  in  coming.  The  electors  have  been  and  still  are,  by 
one  shift  and  another,  deprived  of  their  right  to  show  in  a 
constitutional  manner  at  the  appointed  time  their  opinion  of 
the  Government,  of  its  past  doings,  and  of  its  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  office.  That  is,  no  doubt,  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  thing  Ministers  can  do  for  themselves  ; 
it  is  very  especially  safe  and  convenient  for  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  seats  and  salaries  will  be 
thus  secured  for  yet  another  period.  But  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  thing  for  the  War  itself,  and  for  the  English 
people,  whose  constitutional  rights  it  will  indefinitely  deny 
and  withhold,  and  whom  it  will  deprive  at  the  most  perilous 
crisis  in  their  history  of  any  voice  in  their  own  affairs  or  in 
the  choice  of  the  men  to  conduct  them. 
A  Free  Parliament  is  most  urgently  needed. 
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"  A  ND  for  them  forever  to  shelter  themselves  from 
<L\."  the  lash  and  stroke  of  justice,  or  forever  from 
"  being  called  to  accompt,  for  all  their  Cheats,  Robberies, 
"  and  murthers,  by  getting  the  Kings  hand  to  an  Act  to 
"  make  them  an  everlasting  Parliament  no  more  lyes  in 
"  the  King's  power  justly  and  legally  to  do,  than  to  give 
"  them  power  to  make  us  all  absolute  Vassals  and  Slaves 
"  and  to  destroy  all  our  Lawes,  Libertys,  and  propertys,  and 
"  when  they  have  so  done,  then  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
"  men  in  England  besides  themselves." 


(Lilburne,  The  Peoples  Prerogative 
and  Priviledges,  asserted  and  vindicated 
{against  all  Tyranny  whatsoever)  by 
Law  and  Reason,  being  a  collection  of  the 
Marrow  and  Soule  of  Magna  Charta  and 
all  the  most  Principall  Statutes  made  ever 
since  to  this  present  ye  are  1647;  quoted 
in  The  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  its 
Supremacy.  C.  H.  Mcllwain,   191   B, 
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THESE  two  letters,  which  were  once  associated  with 
so  much  distinction,  to-day  merely  denote  membership 
of  an  Institution  which  has  fallen  lower  and  more  rapidly 
from  a  higher  eminence  to  a  deeper  abyss  than  any  assembly 
of  men  since  the  old  days  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Un- 
questionably there  are  still  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons  many  who  love  their  country  and  would  give 
their  lives  for  it — most  of  whom  are  now  in  fact  risking 
their  lives  for  it — some  who  possess  sagacity  and  knowledge, 
and  a  few,  too  few,  of  those  left  in  England  who  retain 
independence  of  character  even  in  their  present  surround- 
ings. In  the  main,  however,  the  House  has  lost  the  respect 
of  the  community  and  even  its  own  self-respect,  as  you  will 
soon  discover,  if  you  doubt  it,  by  the  way  men  speak  of  it 
in  every  class  and  every  rank.  It  emerged  victorious  in  a 
great  Constitutional  fight  with  the  House  of  Lords  only 
five  years  ago.  That  was  the  last  in  a  long  succession  of 
combats  with  the  same  redoubtable  adversary.  It  has  the 
control  of  the  national  purse,  the  shaping  of  legislation  now 
almost  unqualified,  the  virtual  choice  of  Ministers  through 
whom  all  executive  authority  may  be  directed  to  whatever 
ends  it  pleases.  It  has  behind  it  a  record  of  past  achieve- 
ment without  any  parallel  in  history.  And  yet  to-day  no 
one  is  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence.  There  must  be,  there 
are,  profound  causes  to  account  for  this  remarkable  decline. 
Five  and  thirty  years  have  sufficed  for  this  silent  revolution. 
Let  us  search  for  the  causes,  not  in  the  silly  spirit  that 
glorifies  the  past  and  derides  the  present,  but  with  sincerity 
and  with  a  belief  that  the  House  will  regain  its  lustre  if 
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only  we  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  The  House  has  been 
ruined  by  the  enormous  infusion  of  men  who  have  gone 
there  from  vanity  or  self-interest  and  are  ready  to  vote  and 
shout  for  anything  that  their  Party  organisation  bids  them 
to  support.     Get  rid  of  that  class  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Every  organism  has  weak  points  in  its  constitution  and 
diseases  appropriate  thereto.  In  its  days  of  early  manhood 
the  House  of  Commons  accomplished  great  things  not- 
withstanding many  frightful  blunders.  It  vanquished 
Charles  I.  but  would  not  have  put  him  to  death.  The 
Army  forced  that  senseless  outrage.  It  restored  the 
Monarchy  and  then  expelled  a  treacherous  and  tryannical 
monarch,  taking  ample  security  for  our  liberties.  And 
then,  after  these  heroic  exertions,  an  era  of  corruption  set 
in.  Most  deplorable,  most  unworthy  it  was  in  every  sense. 
Members  of  Parliament  received  cheques  without  a  blush. 
They  received  profits  on  contracts  and  personally  distri- 
buted patronage  on  a  large  scale,  and  great  numbers  of 
seats  in  the  House  became  the  appanage  of  the  Crown  or  of 
landed  proprietors,  like  that  for  the  famous  old  Sarum. 
All  this  was  very  bad,  but  it  had  one  redeeming  quality. 
There  was  very  little  hypocrisy  about  it.  A  man  sat 
openly  as  the  nominee  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Duke  of 
So-and-So.  He  took  a  pension  for  himself  or  some  relative, 
or  he  received  his  cheque,  with  very  little  concealment. 
And  the  patron  or  paymaster  was  nearly  always  a  man  of 
independent  character  who  had  patriotic  if  narrow  views  for 
which  he  freely  spent  large  sums  of  money.  Such  was  the 
notorious  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  Chatham's  time — an 
exceedingly  foolish  petulant  person  who  did  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  Yet  he  did  not  try  to  feather  his  own  nest.  On 
the  contrary,  he  impoverished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
Party.  None  the  less  the  whole  system  was  abominable. 
It  came  to  an  end  in  1832.  What  brought  it  down  was 
corruption  and  inefficiency.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  free 
from  hypocrisy,  and  in  that  had  an  advantage  over  our 
present  system. 
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Then  came  another  stage  which  lasted  about  50  years, 
till  1885  or  a  little  later.  There  can  be  no  rigid  classification 
of  these  periods,  for  the  transition  from  habit  to  habit  is 
slow,  though  a  very  rapid  acceleration  comes  at  spasmodic 
intervals.  Between  1832  and  1885  corruption  fell  to  its 
minimum  in  so  far  as  Ministers  and  public  officers  were 
concerned.  Some  favouritism  survived,  but  under  Grey 
and  Peel  and  Russell  and  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  public 
economy  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  real  duty.  Jobs  were 
still  perpetrated,  no  doubt,  and  a  certain  toleration  still 
extended  to  the  lingering  remainder  of  old  abused  favour 
of  the  privileged  classes.  New  scandals,  however,  ceased 
to  grow  up.  On  the  whole  clean  methods  of  Government 
steadily  excluded  the  old  dirty  methods  that  had  outlived 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  a  really  high  level  of  public 
conduct  became  fashionable  among  members  of  Parliament. 
Notwithstanding  the  survival  of  electoral  corruption  in 
the  small  boroughs  in  its  grosser  form  of  bribery  and 
treating  of  the  Electors,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  never  stood  higher  than  in  1880.  In 
that  year  the  constituencies  returned  a  large  Liberal 
majority  composed  as  a  whole  of  men  who  came  into 
Parliament  with  thoughts  for  the  national  welfare  and  little 
regard  for  their  own  careers.  For  the  last  time  the  great 
landowners,  the  country  squires,  and  educated  men  of 
leisure  might  be  found  well  represented  on  both  sides.  A 
large  infusion  of  those  classes  makes  for  independence  ;  and 
independence  became  very  marked  in  that  Parliament. 
During  the  Bradlaugh  controversy  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eloquence  failed  to  save  him  from  repeated  defeats  in  the 
Division  Lobby.  In  the  end  his  Government  was  thrown 
out  on  the  Budget  after  various  discomfitures  on  minor 
issues.  Party  feeling,  it  is  true,  ran  very  high.  All  the 
more  remarkable  was  the  sturdy  attitude  of  the  House  and 
its  disregard  of  Ministerial  blandishments.  The  Tadpoles 
and  Tapers  will  decry  the  memory  of  that  Parliament 
because  of  its  very  virtues.     Ministers  could  not  rely  upon 
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it  for  an  excellent  reason.  It  could  not  rely  upon  them. 
Can  one  imagine  a  Government  being  thrown  out  by  its 
own  Party  to-day  ? 

After  1885  a  complete  change  set  in.  The  terrible  Irish 
question  under  Mr.  Parnell's  skilful  guidance  came  to  the 
front.  It  rent  in  twain  one  of  the  great  traditional  parties 
in  Great  Britain.  Liberals  found  themselves  at  once 
deprived  of  very  many  old  connections  which  had  furnished 
them  with  a  supply  of  local  candidates,  of  men  who  from 
their  standing  could  lead  busy  bodies  instead  of  slavishly 
following  them.  At  this  juncture  they  had  recourse  to  a 
novel  kind  of  machinery  recently  introduced  in  Birmingham 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  used  to  be  called  the 
Birmingham  Caucus  had  been  set  up  in  that  city  in  order 
to  secure  a  return  of  three  Liberal  members  under  the  then 
prevailing  system  of  "  three-cornered  constituencies."  It 
was  a  system  which  enabled  each  elector  to  vote  only  for 
two  candidates.  Birmingham  was  in  those  days  violently 
Liberal,  but  might  see  a  Tory  returned  for  the  third  seat 
unless  an  even  distribution  of  votes  could  be  organised. 
Mr.  Schnadhorst,  at  the  head  of  a  local  Association,  in- 
geniously devised  the  requisite  machinery.  "  Vote  as 
"  you're  told,  vote  as  you're  told,  we'll  carry  three  members 
"  with  vote  as  you  are  told,"  was  the  refrain  of  the  local 
election  song.  At  its  commencement  this  "  American 
"  Caucus '  met  with  little  encouragement  outside  of 
Birmingham.  But  when  the  Liberal  Party  fell  asunder 
under  the  stress  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy  its  leaders 
looked  for  a  new  organisation.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  quitted 
Birmingham  for  London  and  proceeded  to  organise  his 
new  machine.  How  effective,  how  overwhelmingly  power- 
ful it  became  we  know  to  our  cost  ;  but  in  those  days  the 
thing  was  in  its  infancy.  Very  soon  its  possibilities  came 
to  be  realised  even  by  the  Tory  Party,  who  had  at  first 
covered  it  with  contumely.  They  could  no  more  afford 
to  do  without  this  engine  than  they  could  have  afforded  in 
the  present  War  to  despise  big  guns  or  explosive  shells. 
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So  the  Tory  Party  established  a  machine  of  its  own,  equally 
effective,  equally  corrupt,  equally  soulless  with  the  other. 
It  is  this  machine  which  has  more  than  anything  else  brought 
the  letters  M.P.  into  such  low  credit. 

We  have  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  the  same  thing  in  the 
Candid  Quarterly  and  intend  to  continue  doing  so, 
with  "  damnable  iteration  "  if  need  be,  even  in  the  dark 
days  through  which  we  are  living  ;  because  we  are  entirely 
convinced  that  this  prostitution  of  democracy  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  war  and  for  protracting  it  and 
for  mismanaging  it,  and  further,  that  it  will  hinder  us  in 
making  a  satisfactory  peace  and  will  destroy  our  Constitu- 
tion after  peace  has  come,  unless  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  dethrone  the  foul  idol  without  delay. 

In  this  country  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
common  sense  of  it,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
worked  without  the  greatest  dangers,  are  that  the  main 
lines  upon  which  we  are  governed  should  square  with 
public  opinion,  ascertained  honestly  and  carried  out  loyally 
by  capable  Ministers  who  are  in  sympathy  with  it  and 
whose  character  commands  general  confidence.  Such  a 
form  of  Government  has,  no  doubt,  certain  unavoidable 
drawbacks.  It  cannot  act — at  all  events,  it  has  never 
acted — on  far-seeing  schemes,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
But  it  has  infinite  advantages  of  its  own,  far  more  than 
countervailing  its  defects,  and  the  preference  for  self- 
government  is  so  engendered  among  us  that  the  wildest 
dreamer  would  not  dream  of  eradicating  it,  even  if  he 
could.  One  thing,  however,  is  absolutely  essential  to 
self-government.  It  must  be  genuine.  We  must  obtain 
the  sincere  expression  of  that  public  opinion  which  is  to 
be  our  guiding  star.  We  must  let  the  public  know  the 
truth.  We  must  not  circulate  among  them  forged 
testimonials,  or  false  moral  currency,  or  throw  dust  in 
their  eyes,  or  play  upon  that  individual  and  class  selfish- 
ness found  in  any  community  of  men.  For  consider  the 
actual  situation.     We  have   an   electorate  of  some   seven 
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millions;;  on  whose  decisions  all  the  great  issues  of  our 
national  life  really  depend.  If  they  come  to  a  wrong 
decision,  there  is  no  appeal.  Infinitely  the  greater  part 
of  these  seven  millions  know  very  little  and  care  very  little 
about  political  questions.  They  are  engrossed  in  doing 
their  work  and  maintaining  their  wives  and  families.  They 
have  no  time  for  a  study  of  the  many  complicated  matters 
which  must  be  regulated  by  the  Government.  Their 
instincts  are  honest  and  patriotic,  but  they  must  and  do 
rely  for  guidance  on  those  whom  they  trust. 

No  greater  trust  can  be  imagined  than  that  which  is 
undertaken  by  the  men  who  come  forward  and  ask  for 
support  in  Parliament.  The  bedrock  of  this  whole  method 
is  that  the  national  good  sense  of  the  great  majority  shall 
have  fair  play,  and  that  it  shall  be  faithfully  recorded  by 
those  who  are  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  How  can  that  happen  unless  in  every  district 
men  are  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  without  being 
led  astray  by  disseminated  falsehoods,  and  unless  the 
men  chosen  to  represent  them  are  such  as  they  can  trust  ? 
At  the  very  root  of  Parliamentary  Government  lie  three 
elemental  postulates  :  that  the  people  shall  be  told  the 
truth  ;  that  in  each  constituency  the  local  opinion  shall 
be  freely  expressed  ;  that  the  chosen  representatives  shall 
fearlessly  act  in  Parliament.  Heaven  knows  it  is  difficult 
to  satisfy  these  conditions  in  the  best-regulated  system. 
Our  complaint  of  the  Caucus  is  that  it  deliberately  sets 
about  frustrating  every  one  of  them.  The  Caucus  consists 
of  a  nucleus  in  London,  an  office  and  a  staff,  well  paid  in 
the  higher  places  ;  for,  whatsoever  may  be  starved,  these 
gentlemen  will  be  in  no  want.  There  is  plenty  of  money, 
derived  from  sources  we  must  presently  describe.  This 
central  knot  of  men,  with  the  support  of  the  Party  Leaders, 
is  in  communication  with  similar  correspondents  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Almost  every  constituency  is  furnished 
with  one  Party  Agent — or  more — whose  business  it  is  to 
get  round  him  a  group  of  influential  people,  many  of  them 
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concerned  in  various  political  questions  or  various  vested 
interests.  No  one  would  suggest  that  the  local  leaders 
are  all  self-seekers.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  plenty 
of  public-spirited  people  come  forward.  Nearly  every- 
where some  such  men  come  forward.  The  mischief  of  it 
is  that  these  disinterested  supporters  of  the  Party  as  a 
rule  make  their  appearance  only  occasionally.  They  fill 
the  chair  at  public  meetings  or  move  resolutions  or  take 
part  in  important  committees,  and  it  is  these  who  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  local  organisation  and  steady  the  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  really  active  element  is  the  Party 
Agent  with  his  ring  of  familiars,  whose  foibles  he  studies 
and  whom  he  uses  to  influence  that  larger  circle  who  come 
out  to  work  at  elections.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of 
these  local  coteries  have  been  captured  by  zealots  in  a 
particular  cause.  In  many  constituencies  no  candidate 
on  the  Liberal  side  would  have  a  chance  of  being  chosen 
unless  he  were  an  advanced  "  temperance  reformer."  In 
still  more,  indeed  in  most,  constituencies  a  Conservative 
candidate  must  promise  to  support  "  the  Trade."  All 
this  is  managed  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  way  of  managing 
it  is  to  capture  the  Caucus.  Not  long  ago  Lord  Selborne, 
whose  experience  as  a  Whip  is  considerable,  pointed  out 
the  natural  apathy  of  the  Electorate.  Unless  stirred  up, 
electors  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote.  A  little  army 
carefully  drilled  by  the  Agent  and  his  friends  whip  them 
up,  ply  them  with  pamphlets,  wait  on  them  till  they  have 
left  the  polling  booth.  The  choice  of  a  candidate  is  very 
largely  in  their  hands,  and  in  most  cases  they  prefer  a 
wealthy  man,  for  it  is  to  the  candidate  or  member  that 
they  look  for  the  money  which  is  indispensable  for  this 
kind  of  organisation.  A  salary  to  the  Agent,  abundant 
subscriptions,  a  costly  machinery  for  registration,  and  a 
handsome  subscription  to  the  local  Press  are  among  the 
common  burdens  enforced  on  the  Patriot  who  finds  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  these  people  and  is  duly  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  as  he  is  told.     This  accounts  for  the  great 
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number  of  rich  men  who  find  their  way  nowadays  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  men  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  constituencies  they  represent.  They  are  in  increasing 
numbers  of  the  Jewish  race.  We  are  not  tilting  against 
the  Jews.  It  would  be  a  poor  kind  of  argument.  They 
have  suffered  much  persecution  in  the  past,  and  naturally 
enough  persecution  has  made  them  draw  together  in  a 
racial  and  religious  community  which  is  essentially  cosmo- 
politan. They  are  good  citizens,  but  citizens  of  the  world, 
not  full  sharers  in  the  habits  and  aspirations  and,  if  you 
like,  the  prejudices  of  the  country  in  which  they  pitch 
their  tent,  always  linked  by  invisible  sympathies  to  the 
ancient  and  mysterious  people  of  the  same  blood  now 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Frankly  we  think 
for  this  reason  that  there  are  far  too  many  Jews  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  Government,  and  in  the  public  service. 
But  they  are  rich  and  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  the 
possibilities  still  attaching  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Jew  or 
Gentile,  it  matters  nothing  to  the  Caucus,  nor  indeed  to 
the  public,  what  may  be  the  creed  of  an  M.P.  when  once 
you  have  found  that  he  has  entered  Parliament  in  order 
to  further  his  own  career  ;  which,  sadly  enough,  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  rich  men  who  come  in  under  these 
auspices.  They  get  what  they  want,  do  these  rich  men — 
ribbons  and  stars  and  baronetcies  and  seats  at  the  Privy 
Council,  and  some  social  advantages.  The  Caucus  also 
gets  what  it  wants. 

Another  care  of  the  local  Agent  and  his  associates  is 
the  local  Press.  There  are  powerful  newspapers  in  the 
provinces  conducted  on  broad  lines  and  without  outside 
financial  support.  Very  few  of  them  can  claim  to  be 
careless  of  political  support,  and  a  good  many  require 
monetary  assistance  as  well.  Here  again  the  rich  M.P. 
comes  to  the  front.  When  his  cash  is  not  available,  there 
is  always  the  supply  of  those  spicy  little  bits  of  private 
information,  those  hints  as  to  coming  events  which  are 
so  useful  to  the  editor  and  still  more  to  the  London  Lobby 
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correspondent.  A  distinguished  writer  in  a  distinguished 
journal  not  long  ago  complained  that,  since  the  journal 
had  criticised  matters  of  foreign  policy  in  a  way  displeasing 
to  the  Potentates  at  the  Foreign  Office  he  had  found 
difficulties  in  procuring  the  customary  communications. 
It  prejudiced  him  greatly  in  his  vocation.  Such  is  the 
kind  of  artifice  that  helps  all  us  outsiders  to  imbibe  proper 
patriotic  sentiments  in  harmony  with  those  of  our  pastors 
and  masters.  But  we  must  quit  the  local  Agent.  Often 
enough  he  begins  with  opinions  of  his  own.  After  a 
little  time  he  has  no  opinions  and  no  prejudices.  At  some 
Election  Petition  Courts  not  very  long  ago  we  all  had 
opportunities  of  learning  what  manner  of  man  he  may 
be.  Whatever  he  may  be,  he  is  the  channel  through 
which  little  supplications  for  little  places  and  little  dignities 
are  transmitted  to  Olympus.  For  greater  prizes  the  M.P. 
is  more  often  the  intermediary,  and  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Caucus  conducts  the  delicate  financial  negotiations  when 
it  comes  to  business.  When  an  M.P.  has  to  be  punished  for 
the  crime  of  thinking  and  acting  for  himself,  it  is  through  the 
local  Association  and  the  Agent  that  the  backbiting  and  the 
irritation  and  the  threats  of  opposition  are  engineered. 

So  much  for  local  activities.  The  busy  elector  will 
come  out  when  there  is  a  contest  for  the  seat,  and  will 
attend  meetings  when  they  promise  to  be  entertaining  ; 
but  in  the  interval  he  minds  his  own  affairs  and  leaves 
public  affairs  to  the  Liberal  Association  or  the  Conser- 
vative. The  way  it  looks  after  them  in  the  majority  of 
Constituencies  is  even  as  we  have  described.  With  a 
little  tact  it  can  in  general  select  the  M.P. 

Almost  all  these  local  organisations  are  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Headquarters — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
Central  Caucus  in  London.  Here  it  is  that  the  whole 
machine  receives  its  impulse.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the 
Chief  Whip.  In  what  spirit  the  thing  is  conducted  will 
best  be  appreciated  by  enabling  the  Chief  Whips  to 
describe  it  in  their  own  language. 
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The  first  of  them  is  My  Lord  Marchamley,  who,  as 
Mr.  Whiteley,  was  Patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  1905  till  he  was  made  a  peer  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services.  He  described  himself  and  his  fellows 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  16th,  1910.  The  passage 
is  as  follows  : 

"  The  noble  Earl  [Rosebery]  referred  in  his  speech  to 
"  some  imaginary  entity  that  he  called  a  Chief  Whip's 
"  conscience.  I  can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  such  a 
"  thing  does  not  exist.  Any  Chief  Whip  worth  his  salt  has 
"  no  political  conscience  whatsoever,  nor  does-  he  hold  the 
"  conscience  of  his  Party  in  his  hands  as  was  suggested 
"  by  the  noble  Earl.  He  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  Party 
"  mechanism.  He  does  what  he  is  told.  When  he  is 
"  instructed  to  go  he  goeth  ;  when  he  is  instructed  to  come 
"  he  cometh  ;  and  when  he  is  told  he  must  whipjor  any  selj- 
"  evident  proposition  such  as  that  black  is  white,  he  does 
"  so  with  the  same  alacrity  and  eagerness  as  if  he  believed 
"  it." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  lily  or  adorn  the  rose. 

The  second  of  them  is  Lord  Selborne,  Chief  Whip  of 
the  Liberal-Unionist  Party  for  a  considerable  time.  He, 
too,  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  debate 
upon  the  Sale  of  Honours.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  it : 

"  There  is  a  prevalent  belief — I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
"  be  guilty  of  exaggeration  if  I  said  a  very  widely  prevalent 
"  belief — that  persons  are  often  recommended  for  these 
"  honours  whom  no  one  would  have  thought  of  so  recom- 
"  mending  if  they  had  not  contributed  largely  to  Party 
"  funds.  That  prevalent  belief  takes  three  forms,  as 
"  I  know,  not  only  from  the  Press,  but  from  a  voluminous 
"  correspondence  on  this  subject.  It  is  believed  that 
"  persons  who  have  social  ambition,  or  whose  wives  have 
"  social  ambition,  and  who  have  really  no  claim  at  all  to 
"  receive  an  honour,  can  purchase  it  if  they  go  to  the 
"  right  place.  Again,  the  belief  takes  this  form,  that 
"  there  have  been  cases  where  social  ambition  has  never 
"  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  innocent  rich  man,  but 
"  where  he  has  been  tempted  and  where  an  honour  has  been 
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"  actually  hawked  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
"  make  this  contribution.  The  third  case  is  rather  of  a 
"  different  kind,  but  still,  I  maintain,  a  great  evil.  It  is 
"  the  case  of  men  who  have  really  done  public  service, 
"  whom  public  opinion  would  be  very  content  to  see 
"  honoured,  and  who  have  had  pressure — I  would  almost 
"  say  brutal  pressure — put  upon  them  to  make  a  contri- 
"  bution  to  Party  funds  which  they  did  not  wish,  and  in 
"  some  cases  could  not  afford,  to  make." 

"  Though  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  con- 
"  fidences,  I  could  not  prove  one  single  case.  Yet  I  am 
"  not  ashamed  to  say  here  that  I  believe  there  are  grounds 
"  for  the  prevalence  of  this  belief.  Moreover,  I  fear  that 
"  the  evil  is  growing,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  grow 
"  unless  checked  by  public  opinion." 

"  What  about  the  standard  of  public  morality  ? 
"  Surely  it  does  matter  whether  the  hall-mark  of  honour 
"  is  to  be  genius  or  noble  life,  or  position,  or  public  service, 
"  or  whether  the  hall-mark  of  honour  is,  as  I  have  already 
"  said,  to  be  simply  wealth  by  whomsoever  owned  and 
"  howsoever  got ;  and  I  do  not  think  a  less  question  is  before 
"  your  Lordships  to-day.  Therefore  I  say  that  it  does 
"  affect  the  standard  of  public  morality,  because  if  the 
"  Crown  selects  men  of  genius,  of  noble  life,  and  of  great 
"  public  service  for  honour,  it  must  be  a  support  to  the 
"  standard  of  public  duty  throughout  the  nation  ;  whereas, 
"  if  the  opposite  is  the  case  and  honours  are  just  as  easily 
"  or  more  easily  acquired  by  those  who  fulfil  none  of  the 
"  qualifications  I  have  enumerated,  but  who  have  simply 
"  bought  them,  then,  I  say,  the  standard  of  public  duty 
"  and  the  service  which  flows  from  the  sense  of  duty  is 
"  dangerously  impaired.  If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the 
"  system  of  honours  if  properly  used  is  a  good  system 
"  and  a  valuable  institution  in  the  State,  must  it  not  be 
"  true  that  the  value  of  honours  will  in  time  be  fatally 
"  impaired  if  they  can  be  bought  ?  What  possible  object 
"  can  a  man  of  genius  have  in  accepting  an  honour  which 
"  a  man  who  is  not  only  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  who 
"  has  no  qualifications  except  wealth,  shares  equally 
"  with  himself  ?  " 

"  Now  the  whole  of  this  controversy  centres  round 
"  the  Whips  and  the  Whips'  Office.  Whips  are  not 
"  more  depraved  than  other  people.  That  would  be  a 
"  complete  misapprehension.  How  is  it  that  they  have 
"  got  into  this  position  F  They  have  a  very  weary  and 
"  thankless  life,  and  they  are  being  subjected  ever  more 
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"  and  more  to  claims  from  sections  of  their  Party  for 
"  money.  Because  the  Party  machinery  is  ever  becoming 
"  more  and  more  elaborate,  the  Whip  is  ever  being  asked 
"  for  more  and  more  money,  and  he  becomes  obsessed 
"  with  the  idea  that  the  only  thing  that  matters  in  this 
"  world  and  probably  in  the  next  is  that  his  Party  should 
"  remain  in  office.  He  begins  to  think  that  money  is 
"  an  essential  condition  to  his  Party  remaining  in  office, 
"  and  in  the  end — well,  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and, 
"  however  scrupulous  he  may  have  been  when  he  begins, 
"  he  ends  by  thinking  that  the  Party  must  have  funds  at 
"  all  costs.  He  is  very  loyal  to  his  chiefs.  He  tells 
"  them  everything  about  the  Party  except  about  the  Party 
"  funds,  and  his  loyalty  there  is  shown  by  telling  them 
"  as  little  as  possible.  The  Party  chiefs  are  busy  men, 
"  and  they  are  careful  students  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
"  and  they  avoid  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil." 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  Lord  Selborne's  speech  on  that 
occasion  was  highly  honourable  to  him,  for  he  evidently 
despised  and  hated  the  whole  pestilent  system  which  he, 
in  his  youth,  had  been  led  by  established  usage  to  coun- 
tenance and  assist. 

How  are  we  to  expect  clean  Government  or  a  steady 
policy  or  a  straightforward  answer  to  a  straightforward 
question,  or,  indeed,  anything  but  the  miserable  double 
shuffle  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  when  methods  of 
this  kind  are  in  the  ascendant  ? 

Nothing  that  touches  such  an  instrument  as  this  can 
fail  to  be  defiled  in  one  way  or  another.  It  must 
needs  degrade  and  vulgarise  by  mere  contact,  and  it 
has  degraded  and  vulgarised  everything,  including  the 
Ministers  of  State.  Before  the  advent  of  this  sapona- 
ceous element  there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  our 
public  men.  They  knew  how  to  hold  their  own,  they 
knew  a  flatterer  when  they  saw  him,  and  knew  too  how  to 
deal  with  him.  No  one  stood  more  aloof  from  this  kind 
of  contamination  than  did  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  palmy 
days.  But  he  grew  old,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Ireland,  instead  of  merely 
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hoisting  the  flag  and  leaving  to  some  younger  man  the  task 
of  carrying  it  to  victory,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
for  nine  years  more  as  the  Liberal  Leader.  And  the  new- 
born Caucus,  in  its  desire  to  utilise  the  magic  of  his  name, 
instituted  a  species  of  hero  worship  which  resembled  the 
adoration  of  a  pagan  deity.  It  is  a  distressing  reflection 
that  this  preposterous  sycophancy  should  have  been  able 
to  make  almost  ridiculous  the  latter  days  of  a  high-minded 
and  most  distinguished  statesman.  This  same  tone 
of  extravagant  eulogy  and  enthusiasm,  which  recalls  the 
antics  of  a  revivalist  preacher,  characterises  the  entire 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  Caucus  and  Press  towards  its 
favourites  of  to-day.  On  the  Conservative  side,  it  must  be 
owned,  there  is  a  healthy  flavour  of  cynicism.  But  on 
either  side  you  may  observe  a  spirit  as  of  a  transpontine 
music  hall  gradually  superseding  the  once  irreproachable 
grande  tenue  of  our  modern  "  Statesmen."  Grant  that 
the  old  style  was  perhaps  a  little  supercilious,  as  of  men 
who  have  swallowed  pokers  and  were  continually  medi- 
tating on  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  poker  for  repressing 
familiarity.  Yet,  surely,  it  was  not  necessary  to  introduce 
the  artifices  of  the  modern  melodrama,  the  limelight,  the 
topical  songs,  the  profuse  advertisement,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  hilarious  vulgarity  which  make  these  great 
Caucus  gatherings  so  odious.  It  cannot  now  be  helped. 
Advertisement,  with  its  attendant  determination  of  quality, 
is  the  breath  of  life  to  such  organisations.  It  is  the  means 
by  which  they  attract  notice.  It  is  the  reward  they  offer 
in  return  for  diligent  support  from  the  budding  Ministers 
who  are  shrewd  enough  to  associate  their  careers  with 
the  machine.  You  could  not  count  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  the  public  men  who  have  attained  high  office 
by  the  means  of  advertisement  from  this  quarter.  What 
they  have  paid  for  it  in  indirect  ways,  in  cash,  in  patronage, 
in  civilities,  no  one  will  ever  know.  We  have  fallen  low 
when  those  who  have  to  decide  on  the  policy  of  the  nation 
comprise  men  whose  chief  qualifications  are  lungs  of 
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leather,  a  front  of  brass,  an  eye  for  notoriety  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  an  advertising  agent,  and  plenty  of 
cash  at  their  bankers.  It  is  the  Caucus  that  has  done  it. 
Conceive  a  hierarchy  of  this  kind  in  actual  operation, 
a  secret  society  governed  by  gentlemen  who  may  be,  and 
often  are,  possessed  of  precisely  the  same  views  about 
conscience  and  black  and  white  and  right  or  wrong,  as 
were  avowed  by  My  Lord  Marchamley  without  a  blush. 
Let  it  have  the  disposition  of  the  fountain  of  Honour. 
Let  it  be  in  private  communication  with  emissaries  in 
nearly  every  centre  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Let  it 
be  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  in  the  most  intimate 
official  relations  with  the  great  officers  of  State,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  "  whip  up  "  to  the  division  Lobby  our  estim- 
able Members  of  Parliament,  to  advise  about  the  bestowal 
of  minor  and  major  offices,  about  the  distribution  of 
patronage  in  every  department,  about  the  introduction 
of  Bills  and  the  advancement  of  Members,  and  who 
"  tunes  "  the  Press.  At  one  time  a  Chief  Whip  used  to 
advise  the  Government  how  measures  would  be  received 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  nowadays  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  troubled  with  that  duty.  The  House 
will  stand  anything.  This  gentleman  has  to  control 
enormous  funds.  There  was  a  case  in  which  he  had  to 
consider  an  advance  of  .£200,000  to  one  of  the  Party 
newspapers  then  in  difficulties.  The  advance  was  not 
made,  but  what  stopped  it  was  not  the  consideration  of 
finance.  Why  should  there  be  any  lack  of  money  ?  Snobs 
and  plutocrats  will  pay  fabulous  sums  for  a  Peerage.  During 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  several  Chief  Whips 
had  an  opportunity  of  denying  the  charge  that  those 
things  are  sold.  Not  one  of  them  did  so.  Lord  Ribblesdale 
and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  gave  accounts  of  their 
own  experience  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Honours. 
Lord  Crewe,  who  spoke  for  the  Government,  did  not 
deny  the  practice.  All  he  said  was  that  no  Prime  Minister 
was   influenced   by   considerations   of  money.     Of  course 
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not.  It  is  a  well-established  rule  in  this  dirty  market 
that  the  "  business  negotiations  "  shall  not  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  it.  But  unless  he  is  a  born 
fool  he  knows  the  practice  as  well  as  anyone  else.  This 
whole  subject  has  been  treated  fully  in  an  earlier  number 
of  this  Review  and  need  not  occupy  further  space.  The 
thing  is  notorious.  It  is  the  chief  source  from  which  the 
Party  Chest  is  replenished. 

We  have  yet  to  point  out  how  all  this  affects  the  M.P. 
— the  hero  of  this  article.  Unless  he  is  peculiarly  situated 
the  ordinary  M.P.  will  very  soon  find  out  how  it  affects 
him.  Suppose  he  criticises  the  Government  or  the 
Leaders  of  the  Opposition.  If  it  is  done  in  the  way  of 
deference  and  mild  remonstrance  and  not  too  often,  he 
will  be  patted  on  the  back.  The  Minister  will  refer  to 
his  honourable  friend's  great  knowledge  and  to  the  ability 
he  has  shown.  All  this  is  perfectly  understood.  The  con- 
stituency has  to  be  humoured.  Even  the  Member,  worm 
though  he  be,  has  to  be  humoured.  And  it  looks  well. 
It  would  not  do  to  have  everything  too  smooth,  too 
silky.  The  Party  Press  will  applaud  his  manly  attitude 
"  reminiscent  of  our  best  Parliamentary  traditions,  yet 
"  mindful  of  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  our  Ministers 
"  in  their  heroic  efforts."  He  will  be  congratulated  by  his 
brother  slaves,  and  the  prospect  of  an  Under-Secretaryship 
will  be  deftly  whispered  in  his  ear.  But  let  the  M.P. 
speak  out,  in  the  tone  befitting  a  representative  of  the 
people,  against  covert  corruption  or  the  imbecility  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  or  against  some  scandalous  departure 
from  probity  or  honesty.  Or  let  him  protest  when  a 
sudden  intrigue  converts  an  entire  Free  Trade  Party  into 
a  Protectionist  Party  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  and  then 
he  will  find  what  it  is  to  quarrel  with  a  Caucus.  All  the 
Press  will  be  turned  on  against  him  at  high  pressure. 
His  local  Association  will  be  moved  by  invisible  wires. 
His  Election  Committee  will  be  secretly  approached  and 
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resolutions  of  disapproval  carried  behind  his  back,  to 
appear  at  once  in  the  public  newspapers.  And  the  Minister 
will  sneer  at  him  in  the  House  as  at  one  who  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  his  own  constituents.  Such  a  man,  no 
matter  how  public  spirited,  will  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  "  Disparagement  Department."  Of  course,  there 
is  no  department  so  styled.  There  is  such  a  thing,  however, 
in  reality.  It  consists  of  the.  whole  Caucus  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  its  agents  and  its  familiars  and  its  subsidised 
Press  and  its  expectant  Members  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  who  hang  on  to  its  skirts  in  the  hope 
of  getting  something  out  of  it,  if  only  a  ticket  to  the 
Enclosure  at  Ascot.  The  methods  are  quite  common, 
the  same  old  methods  that  have  been  satirised  in  every  age. 
"  What  a  pity  that  A.  is  so  perverse.  Not  a  bad  fellow 
"  at  heart."  "  Ah  !  He  is  a  mauvais  coucheur,  never  can 
"  get  on  with  him.  What  right  had  he  to  say  that 
"  publicly  ?  It  was  no  concern  of  his."  "  I  believe  he  is 
"  disappointed  at  not  being  made  an  Under-Secretary 
"  when  that  delightful  fellow  Isaac  Moses  was  appointed." 
"  Never  mind,  we  will  make  it  hot  for  him  in  his  con- 
"  stituency."  And  so  the  sorry  business  goes  on.  It 
has  destroyed  independence  in  the  House.  The  weak 
point  in  a  member's  armour  is  his  fear  of  losing  his  seat. 
To  that  point  the  Caucus  has  directed  its  attention  with 
Satanic  cunning  ;    and  it  has  succeeded. 

How  little,  how  less  than  nothing,  it  would  signify  if 
this  cancer  were  not  corroding  the  noblest  institution  in 
the  world — the  famous  old  House  of  Commons  !  But 
this  is  the  thing  that  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  our  choicest 
youth  and  squandered  untold  millions,  and  left  us  with  a 
sense  that  we  are  living  in  a  realm  of  humbug.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  consented  to  live  in  darkness 
about  our  foreign  policy  does  anyone  suppose  that  we 
should  have  been  found  in  August,  19 14,  virtually  com- 
mitted to  assist  France  in  a  world-wide  war,  and  yet 
wholly  unprepared  ?  Should  we  have  tolerated  nine 
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months  of  Mr.  Churchill's  feverish  blundering  or  the 
murderous  shortage  of  ammunition,  if  it  had  not  been 
felt  within  the  Government  that  the  House  of  Commons 
could  be  relied  upon  to  sanction  the  hushing  up  of  every 
responsibility  on  pretexts  that  ought  not  to  prevail  even 
in  the  nursery  ?  Would  the  terrible  blunders  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Suvla  Bay  and  Mesopotamia  have  been 
committed  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  neglect  and 
incompetence  might  be  assured  of  impunity  f  Would  Vis- 
count Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  have  been  allowed  to  bungle 
our  business  with  Turkey  and  the  Balkans,  so  as  to  add  new 
enemies,  if  they  had  been  brought  to  book  at  once  for 
their  amazing  want  of  foresight  before  the  war  began 
at  all  ?  The  King,  that  honest  gentleman,  can  do  nothing 
without  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Public 
meetings  can  do  nothing.  The  House  of  Lords  can  do 
nothing.  We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  that  House  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Caucus.  There  is 
one  hope — the  Constituencies.  They  are  sound.  If  only 
they  will  turn,  as  they  have  shown  signs  of  turning,  against 
that  odious  machine,  we  may  once  again  see  a  House 
composed  of  men  who  think  for  their  country  and  tell  the 
truth.  Then  and  not  till  then  will  it  become  anew  an 
honourable  distinction  for  a  man  to  have  written  after  his 
name  the  once  respected  letters — M.P. 
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"  A  I  ^VHE  meanest  of  Men,  the  basest  and  vilest  of  the 
A  "  Nation,  the  lowest  of  the  People  have  got  the 
Power  into  their  Hands  ;  trampled  upon  the  Crown  ; 
baffled  and  misused  the  Parliament  ;  violated  the  Laws  ; 
destroyed  or  supprest  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  oppress'd  the  Liberties  of  the  People  in 
general ;  broke  in  sunder  all  Bands  and  Tyes  of  Religion, 
Conscience,  Duty,  Loyalty,  Faith,  common  Honesty, 
and  good  Manners  ;  cast  off  all  fear  of  God  and  Man  ; 
and  now  lord  it  over  the  Persons  and  Estates  of  all  sorts 
and  ranks  of  Men  from  the  King  on  his  Throne  to  the 
Beggar  in  his  Cottage  :  making  their  Will  their  Law  ; 
their  Power  their  Rule  ;  their  hairbrain'd  giddy  phanatical 
humour,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Babel  of  Confusion,  the 
end  of  all  their  Actions." 


{Memoirs  of  Denz.il  Lord  Holies.    Written 
in     1648.       Tim.     Goodwin,     London 
1699.     P-    !•) 
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"  There  has  been  such  a  thing  as  letting 
"  mankind  alone ;  there  has  never  been  such 
"  a  thing  as  governing  mankind." — Fu  Hsi, 
First  Emperor  of  China,  2852  b.c. 

"  He  who  rules  ruins." — Lao  Tzau,  700  b.c. 

LOOKING  at  mankind  as  it  is  now,  engaged  in  its  own 
destruction  and  the  demolition  of  its  own  means  of 
subsistence  all  over  the  world,  by  a  war  initiated,  con- 
tinued and  still  maintained  by  those  who  have  been 
attempting  to  govern  mankind,  the  observer  must  come 
to  the  desperate  conclusion  that,  after  seven  and  forty 
centuries  of  the  attempt  it  has  been  an  awful  failure,  and 
all  its  resources  bankrupt ;  and  that  the  two  wise  Chinamen 
were  right  who  so  long  ago  declared  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  governing  mankind,  and  that  those  who  attempted 
to  do  so  by  ruling  them  can  only  ruin  them.  It  has  come 
very  near  to  that  now. 

Since  Fu  Hsi  spoke  and  Lao  Tzau  wrote,  every  conceiv- 
able system  of  governing  mankind  has  been  tried  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Autocracy,  Oligarchy,  Democracy  and 
Anarchy  itself  have  all  had  their  turn  and  their  trial ;  and 
now  in  the  twentieth  century  after  infinite  trial  and  error 
we  might  be  supposed  to  have  settled  down — at  least  in 
the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  States,  rich  with  the 
accumulated  experience  of  centuries,  and  with  the  ablest 
present  intellects — to  something  suited  to  each  State  for 
itself,  capable  of  being  co-ordinated  with  what  is  suitable  to 
the  relations  of  that  State  with  others,  and  reconciled  with 
the  needs  of  mankind  at  large.     Instead  of  that  we  are  face 
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to  face  with  failure  in  every  respect.  Whether  the  present 
system  in  any  country  of  Europe  is  so  suited  to  that 
country  itself  as  to  afford  any  hope  of  permanency  or  of 
lasting  beyond  the  war — nay,  even  through  the  war — is  a 
point  of  grave  doubt.  That  it  is  suitable  to  the  relations 
of  the  States  one  with  another  is  not  now  conceivable,  since 
they  are  all  at  each  other's  throats  in  spite  of  it  and  because 
of  its  failure.  That  it  is  suitable  to  the  needs  of  mankind 
at  large  is  equally  shown  by  the  event  not  to  be  the  case, 
when  mankind  is  engaged  in  exterminating  itself  to  an 
extent  and  with  a  success  never  before  matched. 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  back  on  the  Chinese  conclusion 
that  up  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  all  the  knowledge 
and  all  the  experience  since  accumulated,  it  still  remains 
as  true  as  it  was  4,700  years  ago  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  governing  mankind.  There  have  only  been  attempts 
at  it,  which  have  all  failed — failed  so  completely  as  to  have 
plunged  all  the  governed  peoples  of  mankind  into  an  Arma- 
geddon unexampled  since  nations  and  governments  began. 
Those  who  have  thought  to  govern  and  have  sought  to 
rule  have  only  ruined. 

Is  this  in  the  very  nature  of  things  ?  Is  it  that  the 
only  effectual  part  of  mankind,  the  spiritual  and  the 
moral  will  of  the  man,  is  in  reality  uncontrollable  by  any  ; 
that  whatever  means  of  physical  coercion  may  be  applied 
to  the  body,  from  the  whip  and  the  thumbscrew  to  the 
sword  and  the  gallows,  this  spiritual  part  always  escapes 
coercion  ?  Is  it  that,  at  last,  however  much  you  thumb- 
screw and  hang,  you  can  only  persuade  mankind  and  can 
never  force  it,  or  in  other  words,  govern  it  and  rule  it  ? 
It  may  be  so.  Popes  and  Emperors  have  repeatedly  found 
it  so.  Or  is  it  that  governance  is  possible  and  rule  possible 
if  there  be  but  a  right  system  discovered  and  applied  ? 
If  this  were  so  it  would  still  remain  to  discover,  or  if  it  be 
already  anywhere  discovered  and  applied,  to  choose  the 
right  system,  to  select  from  among  the  infinitely  varying 
political  religions  the  one  true  faith,  to  adopt  its  dogma, 
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its  priests  and  its  practice.  That  would  at  least  give  us 
some  chance  of  seeing  whether  the  Chinamen  were  still 
right. 

Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  sad  and  pregnant  fact 
that,  from  ancient  Persia  and  Assyria  to  modern  Germany 
and  Austria,  there  has  never  yet  been  apparent  any  such 
true  religion,  nor  any  religion  at  all.  There  has  never  been 
so  much  as  a  system  or  a  Science  of  Politics,  much  less  a 
faith.  There  has  not  been  anything  like  a  belief  in  any 
one  single  political  doctrine  at  all  approaching  the  faith  in 
the  Law  of  Gravitation.  There  have  been  expedients, 
infinite  and  varying.  There  has  been  a  practice — deplor- 
able as  a  rule  and  invariably  ending  in  the  wreck  of  great 
empires  ;  there  has  never  been  a  settled  doctrine  of  Politics  : 
never  a  Science  of  Politics.  There  was  never  such  for 
what  is  called  High  Politics,  which  concern  the  relations  of 
the  Nations  as  between  each  other  ;  or  for  what  should 
perhaps  be  called  Low  Politics,  which  concern  the  relations 
of  individuals  or  classes  in  a  single  Nation.  There  never 
has  been  any  such  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  none  such  now  apparent.  Of  all  subjects  with  which 
the  human  mind  has  concerned  itself  or  to  which  human 
effort  has  been  addressed,  this  is  still  the  most  uncertain, 
the  most  chancy,  the  least  satisfying  or  fruitful.  Of  our 
own  days  we  cannot  yet  judge  ;  for  the  most  essential 
political  facts  thereof  are  kept  concealed  from  us  and  will 
remain  so  concealed  from  all  for  yet  a  good  hundred  years  or 
perhaps  for  ever.  We,  whose  own  lives  and  fortunes  are 
at  stake,  do  not  know  anything  like  what  our  grandchildren 
will  know  of  the  acts  and  things  that  now  bring  to  us  life 
and  death,  but  to  them  will  only  afford  a  languid  interest  ; 
which  fact  alone  seems  to  show  quite  conclusively  that  at 
least  the  Masters  and  Directors  of  Politics  do  not  dare  to 
defend  their  tragic  pranks  by  any  appeal  to  Science  or 
System  that  would  justify  itself  or  command  general  ac- 
ceptance. And  if  we  go  back  to  a  century  ago,  as  to  which 
our  knowledge  is  so  much  greater,  we  find  even  less  pre- 
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tences   to   Science   or   Plan   than   those   whereby  we   are 
amused  to-day. 

There  is  sometimes  a  sound  political  instinct  in  the 
mass  of  a  people — such  as  that  which  moved  the  English 
people  so  often  to  urge  Elizabeth  to  marry  and  to  give 
them  children  of  her  own  to  save  them  from  the  Stuarts — 
whose  advent  for  want  of  such  children  laid,  lit  up  and 
fanned  a  Revolution  which  has  not  exhausted  its  dire  effects 
to  this  day.     But  of  political  science,  scheme,  plan,  purpose, 
method   there   is   no   trace.     Nor   has   there   been   since. 
There  was  none  in  the  "  glorious  "  revolution  of  1688,  none 
in  the  attempt  at  reversion  to  the  Stuarts  made  by  Boling- 
broke  at  Queen  Anne's  death  ;  none  in  its  defeat ;  none  in 
the  wanton  flinging  away  of  the  American  Colonies  achieved 
in  1782  ;    none  in  the  Corn  Laws  of  1815  ;    none  in  the 
Reform   Act   of  1832.      None   of  these   things   was   the 
preordained    outcome    of    any    settled    plan    deliberately 
adopted  as  being  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  country 
because    of   the    country's    conditions,    material    or    im- 
material.     The   geographical   position    of  a    nation,    the 
nature  of  its  soil  and  climate,  the  character  of  its  people, 
the  type  of  its  frontiers  and  of  its  neighbours,  and  the  rule 
of  life  which  it  has  worked  out  for  itself — these  are  the 
foundations   upon   which   alone   a   sound   and   consistent 
system  of  policy  can  be  built.     There  have  been  great 
statesmen  who  have  seen  this  and  taught  this  ;   there  has 
scarcely  ever  been  a  politician  who  has  so  much  as  dreamt 
of  it ;  there  has  never  been  a  policy  built  upon  it.     There 
have  been  devices,  expedients  and  adventures  built  upon 
something  wholly  different. 

For  three  centuries  parties,  religious  and  political,  have 
torn  at  the  body  politic,  without  regard  to  anything  else  than 
the  defeat  of  those  who  were  pulling  against  them.  The 
preponderance  of  one  of  them  over  the  others  has  constantly 
been  determined — and  the  orientation  of  the  State  with  it — 
by  the  most  trivial  accidents  and  incidents,  only  to  change 
when  some  other  incident  or  accident  tumbled  in.  An 
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accidental  Stuart,  an  accidental  Bolingbroke,  Shrewsbury, 
Walpole,  Newcastle,  George  III,  Chatham,  Liverpool, 
Palmerston  or  Gladstone,  has  proved  able  to  alter  the 
settled  course  of  the  country  into  one  absolutely  opposite 
at  a  day's  notice  ;  because  there  never  was,  since  Parties 
took  form  and  energy,  any  really  settled  policy,  or  principles 
of  policy,  for  the  country  ;  but  only  a  settled  determination 
in  each  of  the  Parties  to  get  as  much  power,  pay  and 
importance  for  itself  as  could  be  wrung  from  the  situation. 
The  one  thing  there  has  been  that  could  not  be  trifled 
with  has  been  the  sound  Sea-instinct  of  the  English  people. 
Apart  from  that  it  was  possible,  and  still  is,  to  lead  them, 
blindfold  and  unconscious,  into  any  new  path  at  will. 
Nor  was  it  usually  possible  even  so  much  as  to  guess  before- 
hand what  that  path  would  be  or  whither  it  would  lead. 
The  one  great  lesson  which  all  our  modern  history  teaches 
is  that,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ordered  or  influenced  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  country  at  the  time,  there  has  never  been 
any  principle  in  it,  any  rule  or  any  certainty,  and  that  all 
has  always  been  left  to  be  determined  by  the  resolution  of 
forces  developed  by  men  thinking  only  of  themselves  and 
their  associates  in  the  hunt  for  power  and  place. 

How  much  more  and  more  exclusively  partisan  and 
personal  our  own  political  manoeuvres  have  now  become 
is  already  but  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  at  all  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Comedy. 


Take  a  wider  sweep.  Which  of  all  the  known  political 
systems  of  the  world  has  ever  succeeded  ?  Which  of  them 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  ?  Which  of  them  has  lasted  ? 
History  affords  and  all  know  the  answer.  Every  quarter 
of  the  world  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  mighty  empires, 
leaving  most  of  them  scarcely  a  few  battered  relics  of  them- 
selves— all  gone  because  they  did  not  know  in  their  day  the 
things  that  belonged  to  their  peace.  Among  them  all 
China  alone  survives,  still  wise  enough  to  let  her  people 
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rule  themselves,  and  vast  enough  and  receptive  enough  to 
absorb  every  enemy  that  ever  thought  to  achieve  her 
conquest.  Yet  there  is  another  that  should  survive  even 
its  rulers. 

England  was  once  a  little  island  tacked  on  to  the  skirts 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  world  was  nothing  but  a  supplement 
to  the  European  continent,  on  its  edge  that  fronted  the 
Ocean,  then  in  men's  belief,  and  therefore  in  effect,  the 
end  of  the  earth.  With  the  discovery  of  America  she  was 
first  seen  to  be,  not  at  the  end,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
earth,  with  all  the  continents  grouped  around  her,  and  she 
in  the  sea,  the  great  road  of  nations  and  at  the  crossing  of 
all  its  highways.  With  the  sea  for  her  frontier  she  had  no 
imaginary  line  to  swell  out  and  to  push  into  the  territories 
of  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  that  line  ;  nor  they 
into  hers.  With  the  sea  for  her  provider,  she  could  never 
want,  so  long  as  that  was  open  whether  for  food  or  for  any 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  all  which  the  whole  world  was 
always  ready  to  supply.  With  the  sea  for  her  defence  she 
could  never  be  harmed  except  of  her  own  choice  and  by 
herself.     Nor  has  she  ever  been  yet. 

Here  is  a  State  of  a  new  kind,  like  to  none  that  ever  was 
before  it  ;    with  no  temptation  to  conquest,  no  fear  of 
being  conquered,  and  all  the  nations  for  her  handmaidens  ; 
with  nothing  that  need  take  her  beyond  her  own  white 
cliffs  unless  in  the  gaiety  of  their  heart  and  the  strength  of 
their  spirit  her  sons  should  go  forth  to  people  the  waste 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  it.    Here  is  a  State  whose 
intent  and  purpose  must  be  not  to  do  evil  but  good    to 
mankind,  not  to  slay  and  devastate  and  exterminate  for 
the  conquest  of  new  frontiers,  which  will  endure  no  more 
than  the  old,  but   to  carry  blessings  to  every  corner  of 
her  surrounding  earth  and  to  have  them  returned  into  her 
own  bosom. 

Here  is  a  State  destined  always  at  last  and  in  the  long 
run  to  the  necessary  service  of  the  sea,   and  to  ensure 
her  own  safety  by  its  power,  nor   ever   use  that   power 
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against  any  except  for  the  defence  of  all ;  a  State,  at 
once  by  its  geographical  situation  and  by  its  consequent 
conditions,  wholly  new  in  the  world  and  wholly  different 
from  any  that  the  world  ever  before  knew  or  suspected. 
Such  a  State  is  no  part  of  Europe,  but  of  something  in- 
finitely greater.  To  conceive  of  it  as  a  portion  of  that — 
the  smallest  of  the  continents — would  be  to  belittle  it.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  wide  world  itself,  sole  and  alone  therein. 
There  lies  its  mission.  It  is  to  the  very  ends  thereof  that 
its  work  extends  ;  thence  from  the  very  ends  of  it  comes 
its  greatness,  thither  to  the  very  ends  of  it  should  its  face 
be  turned.  England  is  no  European  Power  ;  she  is  a  World 
Power. 

Whoever  considers  these  things  must  sometimes  think 
that  here  at  least  is  a  State  which  might  endure,  because 
one  founded  on  the  Sea  from  the  day  that  that  was  wholly 
discovered  ;  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things  ;  if  only  it 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  nature  and  its  own.  With 
no  frontiers  to  enlarge,  with  none  to  defend,  she  has  had 
nothing  to  do  for  her  livelihood  or  her  safety,  or  even  for 
her  ambition,  but  to  follow  out  the  destiny  whispered  to 
her  by  every  wave  that  laps  her  shores.  Here  is  a  State 
that  might  read  her  true  course  written  on  every  continent 
and  headland,  and  every  shore  ;  one  whose  destiny  left  no 
room  for  doubt,  one  that  might  indeed,  and  must  if  she 
would  endure,  perceive  and  carry  out  her  natural  course 
of  conduct  and  deduce  therefrom  a  certain  and  positive 
policy.     Yet  of  all  States  England  has  least  attempted  it. 


The  Island 

THE  first  thing  in  English  statesmanship  that  is  to 
have  any  reason  or  place  or  continuance  in  it  is — to 
recognise  that  this  is  an  Island.  Seamen  are  well  aware  of 
it ;  occasionally  a  statesman  has  apprehended  it ;  politicians 
who  sit  for  sea  ports  have  been  found  with  some  notion  of 
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it  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  our  great  men  are  really  unaware 
of  it  and  of  all  it  means. 

Yet  the  whole  thing  lies  in  that,  in  that  and  in  the  alto- 
gether singular  and  unmatched  situation  of  this  particular 
island  ;  the  lack  of  the  perilous  and  tempting  imaginary 
frontier  ;  the  complete  security  ;  the  unequalled  facilities 
for  trade  afforded  by  its  position  at  the  crossing  of  all  the 
Trade  highways  ;  the  need  of  nothing  more  either  for  wel- 
fare or  for  safety  ;  the  consequent  deliverance  from  the  cares 
and  fears  of  continental  Powers  and  from  the  need  for  taking 
unremitting  and  ever-renewed  precautions  ;  and  the  result- 
ing deliverance  from  any  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  large 
permanent  staff  of  conspirators,  spies  and  eavesdroppers 
under  the  name  of  diplomats,  to  plot  either  against 
dangers  which  for  an  island  do  not  exist,  or  in  furtherance 
of  ambitions  and  projects  which  in  this  case  have  no  mean- 
ing, no  value  and  no  justification. 


There  is  indeed  the  Empire.  There  is  indeed  that  chaplet 
of  pearls  strung  round  the  globe  and  knotted  at  this  island. 
Does  that  impair  the  argument  ?  It  does  not.  Leave  aside 
for  the  moment  the  Crown  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere,  which  have  always  been  the  small  change  of 
statesmanship,  and  take  the  great  Dominions,  South 
Africa,  Canada  and  Australia.  The  last  named  has  the 
natural  defence  of  being  without  a  land  frontier,  in  which 
respect  the  other  three  lack  the  corresponding  supreme 
advantage  of  the  Mother  Island,  and  her  safeguard  against 
territorial  ambitions,  either  internal  or  external. 

It  is  true  they  none  of  them  have  the  signal  and  singular 
advantages  of  England.  They  have  not  that  central  Sea 
situation  which  gives  to  the  Mother  Island  the  most 
commanding  position  for  the  great  trade  of  the  great  world  ; 
and  the  most  complete  means  of  maintaining  and  defending 
it.  Most  of  them  have  land  frontiers  and  therefore  possible 
territorial  fears,  and  conceivable  territorial  ambitions.     But 
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on  the  other  hand  they  have  escaped  the  dry  rot  of  Diplo- 
macy, which  such  fears  and  ambitions  have  bred  in  Europe. 
There  is  not,  and,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  Diplomacy, 
there  cannot  be,  any  United  States  Ambassador  in  Canada, 
any  Russian  Ambassador  in  India,  or  any  German  Am- 
bassador at  the  Cape  ;  nor  conversely  any  Indian,  Canadian 
or  South  African  Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  at  Washington, 
at  Berlin.  This  relieves  them  from  all  diplomatic  con- 
spiracies, except  the  few  that  can  be  conducted  in  Downing 
Street.  Neither  have  they  as  yet  the  traditions,  conven- 
tions and  achievements  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  the  arts, 
or  in  religion  that  have  been  accumulated  in  the  Mother 
Island  ;  they  have  not,  so  to  speak,  its  precise  savour.  But 
they  have  the  race,  they  have  the  history,  and  they  have  the 
language.  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  wrote,  Bolingbroke  and 
Chatham  spoke,  as  well  for  them  as  for  us.  Crecy  and 
Agincourt,  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  were  fought  for  them 
as  well  as  for  us  ;  and  to  whatever  skies  and  suns  they  have 
gone  out,  their  pride,  their  sentiment,  their  affections  and 
their  whole  heart  turn  always  back  to  this  misty  North  Sea 
Sandbank  as  to  the  home  whence  they  and  theirs  first  came 
and  to  which  at  last  they  all  belong.  That  is  enough  to 
bind  us  together.  There  may  be — as  there  strictly  is — 
no  Empire  ;  there  may  be — as  most  strictly  there  is — no 
Emperor  to  make  the  Empire  one.  But  it  is  one  all  the 
same  ;  for  the  men  of  it  are  bound  up  into  one  by  the  ties 
of  the  Family,  the  strongest  that  humanity  has  yet  known. 
Some  of  them  were  cast  out  ;  others  of  them  went  out  of 
their  own  free  will  and  adventurous  spirit,  not  at  all  to 
found  any  Empire  but  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  trading, 
defended,  if  need  were,  by  fighting.  They  were  openly 
disinherited  and  abandoned  more  than  once.  Yet  their 
eyes  still  turned  to  England.  They  at  least  never  forgot 
their  origin,  their  family,  their  home,  their  breed. 

The  birds  have  left  the  nest  now.  They  have  asked,  and 
rightly  asked,  that  they  should  be  left  to  fly  alone,  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  ;    and  this  has  been  as  rightly  given  to 
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them.  The  "  self-government  "  extended  to  them — even 
in  a  slight  degree  to  India — makes  them  independent  of  the 
Mother  Country.  With  their  own  Parliaments,  their  own 
ministers  and  their  own  executive,  they  have  also  their  own 
policy,  financial,  domestic  and  foreign  ;  and  if  it  should 
differ  from  or  even  be  in  either  particular  contrary  and 
repugnant  to  that  of  England,  neither  would  England 
desire  to  make  her  own  prevail  over  that  contrary  policy, 
nor  if  she  did  desire  it  is  there  in  reality  any  means  of  making 
it  so  prevail.  They  are  not  subject  States.  They  are 
allied  States,  no  more,  though  their  alliance  is  altogether 
different  in  nature  and  in  permanency  and  closeness  from 
any  that  could  ever  be  formed  by  States  foreign  to  each 
other.  They  are  as  proud  to  help  England  as  England  is 
to  help  them.  But  for  all  that  is  essential  to  them  they  are 
not  only  able  and  ready,  but  desirous  to  help  themselves. 
Were  England  by  some  inconceivable  cataclysm  to  dis- 
appear from  among  the  nations,  Canada,  Australia  and  the 
Cape  would  indeed  be  vastly  weakened  in  every  way ;  yet 
not  so  weakened  that  they  need  despair,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  of  holding  their  own.  They  would  lack 
then  the  priceless  advantage  of  the  Central  secure  Home 
Fortress  ;  but  they  would  still  have  each  their  own,  strong 
enough  separately  and  more  than  strong  enough  together 
to  give  a  good  account  of  any  aggressor  who  might  venture 
across  the  seas  from  Europe  or  from  elsewhere,  to  attack 
them.  We  may  dismiss  the  Dominions,  therefore,  with 
much  confidence,  as  indeed  they  are  dismissed,  to  their 
own  resources.  India  is  another  thing.  As  a  conquest  it 
is  and  always  must  be  a  subject  country.  Every  Indian 
knows  that,  were  she  to  cease  being  subject  to  England,  it 
would  only  be  in  order  to  become  subject  to  some  other 
State,  and  that  in  the  change  she  could  but  lose.  Yet  India, 
as  compared  with  the  self-governing  Dominions,  is  helpless. 
She  at  least  could  not  defend  herself.  A  disappearance  of 
England,  whatever  it  might  mean  to  other  portions  of  the 
Empire,  would  mean  ruin  and  destruction  for  India.     The 
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knowledge  that  this  must  be  so  would  put  a  spirit  even  into 
the  mild  Hindoo  ;  it  does  put,  whether  into  Hindoos  or 
Moslems,  a  determination  to  hold  by  English  rule  as  long 
as  England  herself  shall  last. 

England,  if  we  judge  aright,  is  destined  to  last  for  ever. 
The  other  great  States  have  come  and  gone.  She  will 
endure.  For  she  is  built  on  the  nature  of  things,  her  place 
is  in  the  sea,  and  amongst  the  continents.  Only  her  own 
people  can  endanger  her  ;  only  by  forgetting  or  disregarding 
themselves  and  the  conditions  of  their  island  and  their  life  ; 
only  by  supreme  and  long-continued  errors  on  their  part 
can  she  be  brought  into  danger  of  her  existence.  Only 
through  their  want  of  spirit  can  any  real  danger  come  nigh 
to  her. 

She  has  never  had  a  policy,  still  less  any  Science  of 
Politics.  It  may  be  she  can  do  without  either  For  she 
is  not  only  an  island  :   she  is  The  Island  of  the  World. 
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"TI 7E   are   a   wonderful   people ;     it   was   never   our 
V  V  Government  which  made  us  a  great  nation  ;    our 
"  Government  has  ever  been  the  drag  on  our  wheels.   .   .    . 
"  England  was  made  by  adventurers,  not  by  its  Govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  it  will  only  hold  its  place  by  adven- 


H 


"  turers." 


(Gordon,  Journal  at  Khartoum,  13th 
October,  1884.) 
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A  DIPLOMA,  as  the  etymologer  tells  us,  is  a  duplicated 
or  folded  paper,  so  doubled  up  as  to  hide  what  may  be 
inside  it,  whether  wisdom  or  folly,  something  or  nothing  ; 
and  Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  managing  the  dealings  between 
nations  by  doubling  up  pieces  of  paper  with  a  charm  written 
therein.  The  virtue  of  the  charm  depends,  as  all  Diplo- 
matists and  Ministers  agree  with  one  accord,  upon  its 
remaining  unknown  to  all  but  those  who  have  written  it. 
If  kept  secret  according  to  diplomatic  rites  the  charm  will 
settle,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  nations  involved, 
any  matters,  however  complicated  and  difficult,  which  may 
be  in  discussion  between  them  ;  but  if  once  the  secret  be 
broken  and  the  charm  disclosed,  then  it  loses  all  its  virtue. 
And  it  is  in  fact  only  because  from  time  to  time  a  portion  of 
the  secret — though  never  quite  all — is  wrested  from  diplo- 
matic papers  that  there  ensue  disagreements,  handings  of 
passports,  mobilisations,  War,  Peace,  and  other  calamities. 
All  these  arise  only  because  Diplomats  are  not  left  alone  to 
go  on  exchanging  charms  in  folded  papers  ;  which  again 
arises  only  because  a  number  of  ignorant  persons  have  an 
insane  desire  to  know  something  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
because  the  vulgar  creatures  called  the  People,  having  been 
most  imprudently  and  dangerously  allowed  to  have  docu- 
ments printed  and  published,  no  sooner  get  a  truncated 
despatch  than  they  begin  to  cry  and  bemoan  themselves, 
and  cause  Parliaments  and  even  lawyers  presumptuously  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  negotiation,  which  Diploma- 
tists alone  understand.  The  terrible  result  of  which  is  that 
undiplomatic  language  is  used,  passions  are  aroused,  and 
every  kind  of  mischief  and  misfortune  arises  from  a  rude, 
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uninformed  Populace  rushing  in  to  deal  with  delicate  ques- 
tions which  the  trained  and  experienced  Diplomatist  is 
alone  competent  to  handle,  and  which,  had  he  but  been  left 
alone,  he  would  have  handled  with  success,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  himself  and  other  diplomatists — who  alone 
matter. 

That  is  the  True  Religion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
which  every  Foreign  Secretary  is  converted,  and  must  be. 
All  other  beliefs  and  notions  he  must  renounce  and  con- 
demn before  he  is  allowed  to  look  into  one  of  the  many 
boxfuls  of  diplomas  which  decide  the  fate  of  nations 
without  the  nations  themselves  ever  knowing  a  word 
about  it  until  the  decision  is  shaken  out  of  them,  in  un- 
concealable  events.  There  is  a  complete  doctrine  of  this 
True  Religion,  consisting,  as  all  great  doctrines  do,  of 
a  very  few  articles.  There  is  but  one  Truth  and  the 
Foreign  Office  is  its  prophet.  There  is  but  one  Know- 
ledge and  the  Foreign  Office  possesses  it.  There  are, 
indeed,  other  Foreign  Offices  in  other  countries,  Christian 
and  Heathen  ;  who  have  not  yet  received  the  true  faith 
and  who  believe  in,  affirm,  and  obstinately  defend  some 
other  and  opposite  Truth  in  which  they  believe  ;  who 
wrangle  and  dispute  and  make  claims  and  even  threaten 
War  on  occasion.  That  is  their  way.  But  there  is  a 
means  to  convert  them  and  to  bring  them  into  the  true 
fold.  It  is  called  Negotiation,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
Foreign  Office  through  Diplomas  kept  secret  from  the 
world.  To  disclose  these  Diplomas  unaltered  and  in  full 
would  be  most  dangerous  and  contrary  to  the  central 
dogma.  That  dogma  is  that  while  Negotiations  are 
pending  they  cannot  be  disclosed,  because  that  might 
imperil  their  success,  and  also  because  that  would  be 
a  breach  of  the  confidence  which  every  Foreign  Office 
owes  to  every  other  Foreign  Office.  That  would  ruin 
Diplomacy.  Wherefore,  as  all  must  see,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  nations  should  be  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of 
what  is  being  done  in  their  interests.  Being,  for  the  most 
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part,  not  in  any  Foreign  Office,  and  therefore  foolish 
creatures,  they  would  not  understand.  Wherefore  Negotia- 
tions— the  real  true  negotiations — must  never,  never  be  dis- 
closed. While  they  are  proceeding  it  is  too  early  to  disclose 
them  ;  when  they  are  concluded  it  is  too  late.  When  they 
succeed  it  is  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
when  they  fail,  then  it  becomes  the  sole  business  of  War 
Offices  and  Admiralties.  Then  it  is  War.  After  which  the 
Priests  of  the  True  Religion  come  to  their  own  again  and 
once  more  resume  Diplomacy  and  Negotiation — for  Peace. 

How  far  the  Foreign  Offices  have  justified  their  own  belief 
in  themselves  :  how  far  their  essential  dogma  of  Secrecy 
has  been  vindicated  by  the  event  :  how  far  Diplomacy  has 
been  beneficial,  either  to  any  nation  or  to  mankind,  a  com- 
plete history  of  English  Diplomacy  would  suffice  to  show. 
Until  that  is  forthcoming  a  sketch  must  suffice. 


The  notion  of  the  State,  as  an  organisation  binding  men 
together  in  a  society  with  a  rule  of  life  common  to  all,  seems 
a  natural  necessary  result  of  any  association,  however  small, 
of  human  beings  living  together  in  the  same  place.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  Family,  and  that  is  as  old  as  mankind 
itself.  In  Man  it  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  Reason,  and 
even  in  beasts,  birds  and  insects  it  is  an  admirable  result  of 
the  highest  form  of  that  Instinct  which  seems  so  nearly  to 
approach  Reason  while  still  always  falling  short  of  it.  The 
earliest  records  of  history  give  us  glimpses  of  States,  some 
small,  some  so  great,  so  developed  in  their  life,  and  such 
finished  masters  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences  as  to  discredit 
our  own,  and  to  make  us  thirst  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
them  than  time  has  spared  in  their  own  works  ;  whereof 
the  Pyramids  and  the  tombs  of  Egypt  are  the  richest  and 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  all.  Assuredly  the  joining 
together  of  men  for  mutual  aid  and  comfort  and  their 
developing  into  a  society  with  a  common  rule  of  life  and 
system  of  government  is  very  ancient  indeed. 
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Almost  as  ancient  as  the  State  is  the  idea  of  adding  to  the 
State,  and  of  thus  increasing  its  importance.     Beginning 
perhaps  with  the  appropriation  of  an  adjacent  no-man's 
land  of  the  waste,  it  inevitably  developed  into  the  plan  of 
conquest  and  annexation  of  the  neighbour  State  by  force. 
And  so  it  is  that  our  earliest  records  of  the  earliest  States 
are  mainly  records  of  acts  so  contrary  to  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  State  as  War,  slaughter  and  the  removal  thereby 
of  landmarks.     Then  came  an  attempt  at  rules  of  War,  to 
clothe  its  naked  greed  and  violence  with  some  semblances 
of  restraint.     Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  alliance,  the  civil  law,  the  fecial  college,  the 
herald  and  the  messenger  of  State  to  be  held  inviolable.    But 
none  of  them  ever  had  a  permanent  diplomacy  nor  anything 
resembling  it.     There  were  occasional   State  Messengers 
with  definite  restricted  duties  for  the  occasional  purpose  ; 
there  were  no  professional  ambassadors  or  envoys  living 
permanently  in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
— or  unsettling — subjects  of  difference,  assumed  to  be  so 
constantly  arising  as  to  need  unremitted  handling.     That 
was  reserved  for  later  days,  and  its  latest  and  completest 
developments  for  these  latest  days  of  the  perfected  "  civili- 
"  sation  "    and  of  the  more  intimate  relations,  intellectual 
and  commercial,  between  all  nations  now  developed.     An 
ignorant  undiplomatic  person  who  never  copied  a  despatch 
might  imagine  that  these  more  intimate  relations  would 
render  permanent  Ambassadors  less  necessary.     That  is  a 
foolish  delusion. 

Diplomacy  was  invented.  It  was  the  Church  that  started 
it.  Rome,  professing  to  be  the  depositary  of  the  one  only 
true  religion,  and  as  such  to  be  the  appointed  censor  and 
guide  of  kings  and  nations,  and  being  also  deeply  interested 
in  the  regular  collection  of  Peter's  Pence  and  the  other 
contributions  of  the  faithful — Rome  began  in  the  middle 
ages  to  appoint  legates  and  nuncios  with  the  double 
character  of  religious  instructors  and  tax-supervisors.  For 
the  Church  it  was  a  natural,  a  prudent,  perhaps  a  necessary 
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step  to  take  in  order  to  secure  the  preservation  of  its 
authority  and  its  revenues.  Yet  it  often  led  to  terrible 
results,  as  we  English  found  when  King  John  surrendered 
his  Kingdom  to  the  legate  Pandolf  and  thereby 
provoked  a  most  undiplomatic  rebellion  and  a  Magna 
Charta  which  was  not  even  folded  up,  but  was  open 
and  known  to  all  men,  contrary  to  all  the  rules,  and 
therefore  destined  to  be  as  it  is,  a  forgotten  and  buried 
failure. 

Then  came  the  great  movement.  Printing — long  prac- 
tised in  China — was  invented  or  borrowed  for  Europe. 
America  was  discovered.  Things  became  serious.  Kings 
and  Emperors  and  their  advisers  of  the  astute  sort  bethought 
themselves  of  imitating  the  Church.  The  ready  and  over- 
intelligent  French  were — after  the  Church — first  in  the  field. 
They  began  Diplomacy,  which  they  long  practised  almost 
alone.  It  was,*  as  the  careful  and  candid  De  Flassan  tells 
us,  Louis  XL  of  deplorable  memory  who  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  first  sent  resident  ambassadors  abroad  to 
foreign  kings,  with  the  instructions,  "  sHU  vous  mentent, 
"  mentez-leur  encore  -plus  " — which  has  remained  the  charter 
of  Diplomacy  ever  since.  And  it  was  Francis  the  First  who  first 
originated  a  Foreign  Office  in  the  "  secretariat  des  affaires 
"  etrangeres  et  des  depeches."  The  French  have  always  been 
especially  apt  at  political  negotiation  and  intrigue.  The 
new  special  "  cabinet  "  or  department  developed  rapidly. 
Its  great  recruits  still  came  from  the  Church  ;  and  when, 
in  1622,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  took  especial  charge  of  it 
French  diplomacy  came  out  in  full  blossom  and  began  to 
cover  Europe  with  its  suckers.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
it  achieved  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  bribing  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  Charles  II.  of  England  to  betray  his  country, 
his  country's  religion  and  his  country's  territory,  to  the 
French  monarch,  by  secret  treaties  (one  of  them  written  by 
Charles  with  his  own  hand),  for  cash  down.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  ever  achieved  by  Diplomacy.     At 

*  Histoire  generale  de  la  Diplomatic  Franraise,  De  Flassan,  181 1. 
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that  time  France  had  already  two  and  twenty  resident 
ambassadors  and  envoys  throughout  Europe,*  and  then  it 
was  that  the  true  character  and  functions  of  these  brilliant 
and  enviable  dignitaries  became  established,  and  that  there 
began  the  series  of  secret  negotiations  with  which  they  have 
ever  since  regulated  Europe. 

The  ambassador  is  surrounded  with  all  the  marks  of  dig- 
nity and  importance.  Sonorous  titles,  stars  and  orders, 
splendid  clothes,  gorgeous  equipages  and  retinue,  all  suggest, 
what  he  himself  always  asserts,  that  he  is,  as  no  others  are, 
the  personal  representative  of  an  august  monarch,  himself 
scarcely  less  high,  mighty,  august  and  honourable  than  his 
master,  and  with  not  a  few  sparkles  about  him  of  the  divinity 
that  hedges  kings.  He  is  a  very  splendid  object  indeed — 
as  fine  a  thing  as  names  and  clothes  and  assertion  can  make 
of  a  man,  and  his  language  is  answerable  to  his  appearance. 
It  is  always  noble,  dignified,  courteous  at  least  in  form, 
careful  and  polished.  He  is  a  brilliant  Moth  that  flutters  in 
the  brilliant  atmosphere  of  courts,  the  most  brilliant  and 
ornamental  thing  there.  And  so  he  remains  to  all  of  his 
own  generation,  until,  upon  his  descent  from  this  dizzy 
pedestal,  he  becomes  an  ordinary  citizen  and  proves  him- 
self— as  often  has  happened — a  very  silly,  incautious, 
imprudent  person,  only  capable  of  bringing  ruin  to  himself 
and  others.  Where  this  occurs  even  his  own  generation 
begin  to  think  less  than  they  did  of  that  Moth  and  of  Moths 
in  general.  Such  accidents  will  of  course  happen.  There 
are  spots  on  the  sun. 

But  such  revealing  accidents  do  not  always  occur.  To 
his  own  generation  he  remains  the  splendid  Moth.  And 
so  he  continues  until  several  generations  later — often 
several  centuries — the  secrets  begin  to  be  published  to 
the  world,  as  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  sooner  or  later. 
Only  when  some  Bassompierre,  some  Barillon,  or  some 
Grenville  has  his  memoirs  put  into  print,  long  after  the 
events  have  passed,  and  all  those  concerned  in  them  are 

*  De  Fkssan,  iii.  182. 
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dead — only  then  can  any,  beyond  those  originally  admitted 
to  the  secret,  know  anything  of  the  real  work  which  the 
Ambassador  has  concealed  beneath  his  splendid  appearance. 
The  Moth,  so  to  speak,  has  laid  its  secret  eggs,  the  eggs 
have  hatched  out  into  caterpillars  that  have  devoured  all 
within  their  reach  ;  and  not  until  moth  eggs  and  caterpillars 
have  all  gone — though  all  leaving  larvae  to  be  transformed 
into  new  moths — has  the  world  at  large  any  notion  whence 
all  its  "  events  "  have  originated.  The  remedy  would  have 
been — as  it  is  with  all  moths — to  admit  light  and  air  and 
movement  to  them  at  the  time.  That  destroys  their 
work.  And  that  is  so  well  known  to  them  that  their 
most  arduous  efforts  are  given  to  maintaining  the  secret 
and  the  silence  in  which  alone  their  work  can  be  done. 
Were  the  true  character  of  their  labours  known  at  the  time, 
many  of  the  Ambassador  moths,  instead  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  highest  and  most  envied  honours,  would  be 
hanged  to  lamp-posts  or  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  quite  painful 
to  see  what  has  been  said  of  them  by  others  as  well  as 
themselves.  It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  the  better  they 
were  known  the  less  they  were  honoured.  Those  of  them 
who  are  yet  at  a  sufficient  distance  in  years  from  us  to 
have  had  their  doings  revealed  to  us  appear  to  those  who 
knew  them  as  they  lived,  to  be  common  rogues.  They  are 
shown  as  well-bred  and  well-mannered  gentlemen,  sent 
abroad  to  a  friendly  country  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  conspire  against  that  country,  and  so  conspiring  in 
fact  without  scruples  of  any  sort.  The  accounts  of 
their  doings — sometimes  furnished,  as  in  Barillon's  case, 
by  themselves — show  them  to  have  been  most  unambas- 
sadorial  liars,  forgers,  and  falsifiers  of  documents,  bribers 
of  Secretaries  and  Under-Secretaries,  corrupters  of  all, 
from  princes  down  to  porters,  and  ready  to  play  the 
most  abhorred  and  loathsome  personal  part  towards 
monarchs  with  vices — such  as  that  which  Barillon  played 
towards  Charles  II.  The  Due  de  Richelieu's  bribes  in 
1725-26  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  are  described  in  a  list 
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furnished  by  himself.*  M.  de  Bussy's  "  political  lie " 
to  Chatham  in  1761,  touching  the  French  facte  de  famille 
of  1743,  and  M.  de  Wall's  proposal  to  post-date  the  private 
convention  of  the  same  date,  would  have  been  denied  and 
repudiated  with  indignation  had  anybody  suggested  them 
at  the  time  ;  but  they  are  now  undenied  historic  facts. 
So,  too,  would  the  offer  of  Louis  XIV.,  written  to  Ambas- 
sador the  Marquis  de  Torci  by  himself  on  14th  May, 
1709,  offering  to  Marlborough  a  series  of  bribes  for  separate 
acts  of  treachery — £80,000  for  one  treachery,  another 
£80,000  for  another,  £120,000  for  yet  another,  and 
£160,000  for  that  most  desired — seductions  which  Marl- 
borough resisted.  All  this  must  be  dismissed  by  any 
Foreign  Office  trained  and  diplomatically-minded  man, 
either  as  pure  calumny,  as  wholly  accidental,  or  as  the 
mere  doubtful  records  of  the  darker  ages. 

In  some  of  the  most  signal  and  capital  cases  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Diplomacy  not  only  failed  to  achieve  its  pur- 
pose, but  instead  of  eventuating  to  the  profit  or  benefit  of 
the  monarch  or  the  State  for  whose  benefit  it  was  conducted, 
had  the  contrary  effect  of  injuring  that  very  State,  and  even 
of  destroying  its  monarchy.  So  little  do  even  Ambassadors 
— those  most  penetrating  of  politicians,  with  all  the  springs 
and  secrets  and  bribery  levers  at  their  command — see  the 
final  consequences  of  their  acts  !  De  Flassan  cites  the  ill- 
fated  Louis  XVI.  as  a  notable  example  of  this.  He  says  : 
"  The  day  this  prince  signed  the  treaties  of  commerce 
"  and  of  alliance  with  the  United  States,  the  6th  February, 
"  1778,  that  day  fixed,  so  to  speak,  his  destiny;  for  the 
"  war  which  followed  those  treaties  brought  as  its  con- 
"  sequence — the  Deficit  ;  this  the  Estates-General ; 
"  the  Estates-General  the  fall  of  the  Monarch  and  the 
"  Monarchy.  It  was  these  three  great  events  engendered 
"  the  one  by  the  other  that  brought  about  the  French 
"  Revolution,  not   incidentally  accessory  or   which   would 

*  De  Flassan,  vol.  v.,  p.  23  ;  vol  vi.,  pp.  435  and  452  ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  281  ;  vol. 
vii.,  p.  518. 
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"  have  been  insignificant  had  it  not  rested  on  these  three 
"  causes,  which  themselves  rested  on  one  predominant 
"  cause,  the  American  War  " — the  very  war  which  the 
ablest  diplomats  of  France  had  prayed  for,  encouraged, 
brought  about,  supported  by  land  and  by  sea  and  upheld 
with  many  subsidies  !     That  was  a  misadventure. 

Is  the  world  better  governed  now  or  has  it  been 
during  the  last  pregnant  twenty  years  ?  Modern  Ambas- 
sadors have  of  course  refrained  from  corruption,  lying, 
forgery,  and  falsification.  They  would  not  let  such  unclean 
things  come  near  to  them.  Of  that  we  may  feel  sure. 
But  we  none  of  us  know  nor  ever  will  know  the  whole 
truth.  That  will  reach  our  grandchildren  and  our  great- 
grandchildren— perhaps.  With  us  there  is  already  some 
little  knowledge,  because  the  Diplomats  have  fallen  out 
and  have  begun  to  use  other  language  than  that  of  protocols. 
Some  of  them  even  coarsely  accuse  each  other  of  lying.  The 
full  knowledge  will  never  reach  us.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that  diplomacy  is  still  essentially  now  no  better  than  what  we 
know  it  once  was,  that  any  Ambassadors  are  much  the  same 
as  they  were,  or  any  monarchs  not  vastly  better  than  their 
predecessors  who  have  taken  part  in  the  doings  of  diplo- 
macy. We  cannot  suspect  that  there  has  been  in  course 
of  these  doings  in  the  present,  the  lying,  forging,  bribery, 
and  corruption  which  are  imputed  to  the  wicked  past 
centuries. 


The  English  have  always  been  inapt  for  negotiation. 
Their  pride,  their  confidence  and  the  frankness  which  is 
the  usual  companion  of  both,  unfit  them  for  it.  They  are 
bad  at  a  bargain  whenever  it  goes  beyond  a  mere  take  it  or 
leave  it,  nor  have  they  ever  had  the  flexibility  and  finesse 
either  of  thought  or  language  to  carry  them  beyond  that. 
As  they  are  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  trade  with  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  price  the  same  for  all,  so  they 
are  the  only  people  who  find  it  hard  to  go  beyond  fixed 
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terms  in  negotiation.  Stout  fighters  in  war  as  they  have 
always  been,  they  have  again  and  again  seen  themselves 
robbed  at  the  Peace  of  their  righting  gains  ;  so  that  it  long 
ago  became  a  commonplace  with  our  historians  that  they 
have  most  times  been  overcome  in  treaties  by  those  they  had 
overcome  in  war.  We  have  had  great  statesmen,  great 
seamen,  and  great  soldiers,  but  never  yet  a  great  Diplo- 
matist. 

And  so  it  was  that  England  lagged  long  behind  France 
in  the  Diplomacy  for  which  she  has  always  been  and  is 
to  this  day  so  ill-fitted,  and  France  from  all  time  to  this  so 
well  fitted.  France,  as  we  have  seen,  began  the  system 
under  Louis  XL  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  England,  as 
best  became  an  island,  long  stood  aloof,  as  well  from  the 
Continental  system  as  from  the  Continental  methods  and 
the  Continental  diplomacy. 

The  English  notion  of  an  Ambassador,  when  Elizabeth 
reigned,  was,  as  was  expressed  by  Lord  Burleigh  and  the 
English  civilians  then  consulted,*  that  "  an  Ambassador 
"  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Solicitor  for  a  foreign  Prince." 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1685)  "  the  only 
"  diplomatic  agent  who  had  the  title  of  Ambassador 
"  resided  at  Constantinople,"  and  he  was  rather  a  Trade 
agent  than  a  diplomat  ;  for  he  "  was  partly  supported 
"  by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even  at  the  Court  of  Ver- 
"  sailles  England  had  only  an  envoy  ;  and  she  had  not  even 
"  an  Envoy  at  the  Spanish,  Swedish  and  Danish  Courts."  f 
After  that,  especially  when  the  Monarch  ceased  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  own  Civil  List,  the  number  of  them  in- 
creased ;  and  most  especially  after  the  Foreign  Office  was 
established  and  began  the  usual  official  effort  to  add  to  its 
own  importance,  its  own  rewards  and  its  own  pay  by 
increasing  its  flock  of  diplomatic  sheep  among  the  wolves 
on  the  foreign  hills.     Yet  the  old  dislike  of  being  dragged 

*  Burleigh's  State  Papers,  by  Munden,  iS. 

t  The  Rt.   Hon.   Sir  C.   Wood  on   2nd  May,    1850.     Report  on    Official 
Salaries,  1850,  p.   10. 
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into  the  Continental  system  continued.    Nobody  in  England 
ever  loved  Machiavelli,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Diplomat, 
to  whom  alone  he  addresses  such  prayers  as  he  ever  says. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  always  loathed  that  astute  rascal 
and   have   made    him    a    byword   for   refined    fraud    and 
treachery.     Wherefore  the  dislike  for  sending  abroad  sham 
Machiavellis  to   wrestle   with    rival   real   Machiavellis — in 
the  certainty  of  being  always  thrown — still  continued.     It 
was   evident   in   the   Committee   of   1850,   one   of  whose 
members  pointed  out  in  reference  to  events  then  recent, 
by  a  question  to  which  no  reply  was  afforded,  that  "  though 
"  our    Ministers    were    endeavouring    to    enforce    upon 
"  the  Government  of  Spain  the  policy  of  such  a  change 
"  they    were    uniformly    unsuccessful,"    and    that    "  the 
"  only    change    which    has    been    made    which    has    been 
"  beneficial  to  English  commerce  during  the  last  twenty 
"  years  has   been   made   during   the  two  years   in   which 
"  we  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with   Spain."  *     Lord 
Palmerston,  who  appeared  as  the  representative  of  Diplo- 
macy and  the  Foreign  Office,  was  apologetic.     He  assured 
the  Committee  that  Ambassadors  had  been  reduced  in 
numbers,  were  being  reduced  and  would  be  still  further 
reduced.     "  The    embassies,"    said   he,    "  are    at   present 
"  reduced  to  three,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Constantinople  ;  but 
"  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  embassy  at  Vienna  to  the  rank 
"  of  a  Mission.     There  will,  therefore,  remain  only  two 
"  embassies.     There    are    the    three    embassies    I    have 
"  mentioned,  of  which  one  will  fall  into  the  first  class 
"  Missions.     Then  the  first  class  Missions  will  consist  of 
"  Russia,  Spain,  Prussia,  the  United  States,  the  Two  Sicilies 
"  (that  is  Naples),  Portugal,  Brazil,  the  Netherlands  and 
"  Belgium."  f    That  would  have  given  a  total  of  twelve. 

Here,  then,  was  a  promise  made  in  1850  that  we  should 
thenceforth  keep  abroad  only  two  ambassadors  and  ten 
envoys  at  the  head  of  missions.     How  has  the  promise 

*  Report  of  Official  Salaries,  Committee  No.  611,  1850,  p.  71. 
t  Report  Official  Salaries,  1856,  No.  6ll,  p.  46. 
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been  kept  ?  We  have  now  sent  abroad,  according  to  the 
veracious  Whitaker,  as  many  as  nine  Ambassadors  (three  of 
them  for  the  moment  absent  on  War  leave  from  Germany, 
Austria  and  Turkey),  and  thirty-eight  legations  or  missions  ; 
a  total  of  forty-seven  instead  of  the  twelve  promised. 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  cover 
the  world  from  Ecuador  to  Siam,  from  Siam  to  Chile,  from 
Haiti,  Venezuela  and  Uruguay  to  Greece  and  Persia — all 
of  them  running  about,  gossipping  and  dining,  and  writing 
folded  diplomas,  and  all  adding  to  the  importance,  pride, 
pomp,  dignity,  power  and  emoluments  of  their  Mother- 
Ship  the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street.  And,  as  they 
have  been  added  to  since  1850,  despite  the  promise  then 
made,  so  will  they  continue  to  be  added  to  in  the  future,  as 
long  as  the  admirable  system  continues. 

Lord  Coke,  speaking  of  Henry  VII.,  says,  "  that  wise  and 
'  politique  king  would  not  in  all  his  time  suffer  Lieger 
'  (resident)  ambassadors  of  any  foraine  King  or  Prince 
'  within  his  realm,  nor  be  with  them  ;  but  upon  occasion 
'  used  ambassadors,"  and  cites  this  case  :  '  William  de  la 
'  '  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the  Commons  was  charged 
'  '  (amongst  other  things)  with  this,  that  he  procured  the 
' '  King,  in  his  presence  only  without  any  other  of  the 
' '  counceil,  to  have  secret  conference  with  the  French 
'  '  Ambassadors,*  for  the  which  (amongst  other  things)  he 
'  '  was  banished,  &c,  as  by  the  record  appeareth.'  "  t 

The  rapid  development  of  the  practice  of  sending 
Ambassadors  to  reside  permanently  in  Foreign  States  on 
behalf  of  England  may  be  judged  from  the  vast  increase 
in  the  cost  of  "  Diplomacy  "  and  the  Foreign  Office  to 
this  country. 

During  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  the  average  annual 

expenditure  for  British  Ministers  abroad  was  .£32,657. 

"  In  King  William  III.'s  reign  the  annual  charge  was 

estimated   at   £40,000.     In    1786,   when   the   Civil   List 
'  accounts   were   laid   before   Parliament,   the   charge   for 

*  Coke's  4th  Institute,  155.  t  Rot.  Pari.  Henry  VII.,  28. 
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"  Diplomatic  salaries  and  allowances  amounted  to  £70,852, 
"  including  £7,285  for  Consuls. 

"  At  the  accession  of  King  William  IV.  (1830)  the  amount 
"  of  the  charge  for  effective  and  non-effective  diplomacy 
"  which  had,  up  to  that  period,  been  payable  from  the 
"  Civil  List  as  Class  3,  had  increased  to  the  following 
"  amount  :  Foreign  Ministers'  Salaries  and  allowances 
"  £140,000,  Pensions  .£46,766,  Consuls  £30,000,  total 
"  £216,766."* 

Then  it  was  that  these  and  other  charges,  which  up  to 
then  had  been  paid  by  the  Monarch  out  of  his  Civil  List, 
were  transferred  to  the  fund  derived  from  general  taxation. 
Even  when  the  Monarch  had  to  pay  these  expenses  him- 
self, and  therefore  sought  to  keep  them  down,  they  had 
gone  up  from  £32,000  to  £216,000.  Now  they  were 
to  go  up  much  more. 

In  1914-15  they  amounted  to  just  about  five  times  what 
they  were  in  1830.  The  estimates  show  the  details  : 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  £798.041  ;  Buildings, 
£103,000 ;  Foreign  Office,  £69,637  ;  Rates,  Stationery, 
Telegrams,  etc.,  £85,000 — a  total  of  £1,056,600,  to  provide 
for  a  long  list  of  Ambassadors  and  their  officials,  for  hun- 
dreds of  consuls  and  for  the  Foreign  Office,  not  to  mention 
Special  Missions  or  special  expenses  hidden  away  in  other 
estimates.  Even  the  Secret  Service  moneys  of  £150,000 
a  year  are  managed  and  disbursed  by  the  one  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  gets  an  extra 
salary  for  doing  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  the 
thing  handsomely. 


A  surprising  thing  is  disclosed  by  a  note  in  small  type 
at  the  bottom  of  page  486  of  the  estimates  for  1915-16. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  necessarily  been 
no  Ambassador  or  Minister  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  or 
in  Turkey,  in  Bavaria,  in  Saxony,  in  Belgium,  or  in  Darm- 

*  Return  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  1869,  Part  II.,  p.  647. 
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stadt,  all  of  whom  figure  together  in  these  estimates  for 

something  over  ^26,000  a  year,  without  counting  the  salaries 

of  the  Consuls  and  very  large  incidental  expenses  which 

would  certainly  bring  the  total  to  over  ^30,000.  It  might  be 

expected  that  during  the  war  all  this  would  be  saved  and  be 

absent  from  the  estimates  from  August  191 4.     Not  at  all. 

They  all  figure  in  the  Estimates  for  191 5- 16  and  at  their 

full  salaries.     The  explanation  given  in  the  note  is  that 

"  The  provision  for  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Establish- 

"  ments  in  enemy  countries  is  shown  in  full  as  in  times  of 

"  Peace.     The   staff  have   as   far   as   possible   been   given 

"  employment  on  the  extra  work  imposed  by  the  war  on 

"  the  Foreign  Office  and  other  Departments.     Any  saving 

"  arising  from  the  war,  as  in  the  case  of  Ambassadors  who 

"  are  placed  on  a  reduced  rate  of  pay  while  unemployed, 

"  is  being  utilised  to  meet  the  cost  of  extra  staff  and  other 

"  expenses  which,  so  far  as  not  met  from  the  Diplomatic 

"  and  Consular  services  vote,  would  be  defrayed  from  the 

"  Vote  of  Credit."     The  same  note  is   repeated  in  the 

Estimates  for  191 6- 17,  which  are  even  higher  than  those 

for   the   preceding   year.     This   means   that    the    Foreign 

Office  is  applying  the  sums  voted  to  other  purposes  than 

those  for  which  they  were  in  fact  voted  by  Parliament, 

and    is    reappropriating    "  savings "    to    purposes    of   its 

own    instead    of    returning    them    to    the    Consolidated 

Fund   as   unexpended   balances.     It    may   be    a    question 

whether  the  Vote   of  Credit    system    so   supersedes  the 

Estimates  and  Appropriation  Act  system  as  to  justify  this 

kind  of  proceeding.     That  is  a  question  for  the  Comptroller 

and  Auditor-General  and  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee 

of  Public  Accounts.     Meantime  Parliament  should  be  made 

aware  that  it  goes  on  providing  salaries  and  allowances  for 

Ambassadors  and  Consuls  in  enemy  countries  who  are  no 

longer,  and  who  cannot  be,  in  those  countries,  or  engaged 

in  the  duties  for  which  the  salaries  are  voted  ;    and  that 

these    salaries    are    being    "  utilised '     in    some    way    not 

definitely  or  in  detail  stated,  but  only  generally  described. 
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If  that  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  accepted  there  is  an  end  of 
anything  like  Parliamentary  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  it  votes. 

Here,  then,  is  over  a  million  a  year  expended  on  keeping 
beautiful  Flies  abroad  to  be  caught  by  Continental  Spiders. 


The  Foreign  Office 

THE  Foreign  Office,  which  selects  the  Flies,  with  all 
its  armies  of  Clerks  and  Consuls,  Agents  and  Ambas- 
sadors, is  no  ancient  institution.  It  is  very  modern.  For 
over  eight  centuries  there  has  been  a  Secretary  of  State  in 
England.  In  Henry  VIII. 's  days  this  one  general  Secretary 
of  State  was  made  into  two — one  of  whom  attended  to 
any  foreign  business  concerning  "  Northern "  affairs, 
which  meant  affairs  concerning  the  northern  States  of 
Europe,  such  as  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or 
Russia  ;  while  the  other  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Southern  ':  States,  such  as  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Turkey.  Yet  the  Secretaryship  of  State — the  great  office — 
was  held  to  be  one,  and  each  one  of  the  two  Northern  and 
Southern  Secretaries  was  co-ordinate  with  and  equal  to 
the  other,  and  each  one  of  them  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  the  other — a  tradition  maintained  to  this  day 
when  there  are  many  Secretaries  of  State. 

A  special  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — all 
Foreign  Affairs  together,  Northern  and  Southern — was 
first  appointed  in  1782,*  the  first  of  them  being  Mr.  Charles 
James  Fox.  Then  began  the  Foreign  Office.  It  began  in 
great  confusion.  It  had  two  offices,  hired  houses,  one  at 
the  Cockpit  in  Whitehall,  one  in  Cleveland  Row,  and  its 
papers  were  constantly  removed  from  one  to  the  other  and 
back  again.  Treaties  were  lost.  Confidential  papers  were 
used  to  light  the  fires.     But  "  the  office  "  grew  in  numbers 

*  Hertslett's  Recollections  of  the  Foreign   Office,  Murray,    1901    (b),   pp. 
168-76. 
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and  importance.  It  levied  fees,  heavy  and  in  numerable,  on 
the  appointment  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  on  pass- 
ports and  even  on  letters.  It  got  a  present  from  the  King 
of  France  of  500  guineas  when  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  that  country  was  ratified  in  1786,  and  another  present 
from  the  Empress  of  Russia  upon  another  diplomatic 
event.  Even  down  to  1831  this  system  of  fees  and  presents 
was  so  general  and  had  taken  such  proportions  that  the 
very  office-keepers  called  annually  upon  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  in  London  with  a  request  for  a  Christmas- 
box,  and  got  from  five  to  eight  guineas  out  of  each  of 
them.* 

Such  were  the  comfortable  traditions  of  the  Foreign 
Office  up  to  so  recent  a  period  as  eighty  years  ago. 

The  Office  grew  like  a  gourd  in  the  night.  Its  Secre- 
taries for  Foreign  Affairs,  once  started,  became  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  Office  held  itself  to  be  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner  the  particular  Office  of  the  Monarch, 
the  sharer  of  his  prerogatives,  and  the  one  Department  in 
the  State  privileged  to  conduct  its  operations  in  complete 
secrecy  and  to  refuse  all  information  to  Parliament.  Those 
pretensions  last  to  this  day. 

In  England  the  Diplomatic  Profession  only  came  into 
existence  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  "  I  should  say," 
testified  Mr.  Edmund  Hammond  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  a 
committee  in  1861,  "  that  Diplomacy  never  became  recog- 
"  nised  as  a  profession  in  this  country,  even  in  the  most 
"limited  sense  of  the  word,  until  the  Peace  of  1815."! 
Before  that  we  had  sent  abroad  occasional  envoys  who  were 
instructed  not  by  any  Foreign  Office  or  Foreign  Secretary, 
but  by  the  King  or  the  King's  Minister. 

But  when  in  181 5  "  Diplomacy  became  recognised  as  a 
"  profession "  in  England,  the  full  Continental  system 
blossomed  forth.  The  Clerks  of  the  Cockpit  and  Cleveland 
Row  soon  grew  into  that  powerful  Department  known  as 

*  Report  of  Treasury  Committee  on  Fees  and  Emoluments,  1837. 
"J"  Report  on  Diplomatic  Service  and  Evidence,  1861,  p.  4. 
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the  Foreign  Office.  In  due  time  they  were  transported 
from  the  hired  houses  hitherto  thought  sufficient  for  them, 
and  were  provided  with  the  palace  in  which  their  work  is  now 
done.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  ago  that  the 
Profession  and  the  Office  were  set  up — and  now  they  over- 
shadow the  Kingdom  and  dispose  of  its  destinies. 

The  Foreign  Office  itself  has  not  so  far  been  successful  in 
establishing  a  reputation  for  vast  intelligence.  Those  who 
know  it  best  deride  it  most.  The  Tradition  during  its 
hundred  years  of  existence  has  been  that  it  must  be  re- 
cruited solely  from  young  men  of  good  family  and  private 
means  and  that  nothing  else  really  matters — which  has 
effectually  prevented  it  from  being  a  career  for  young  men 
of  good  parts  capable  of  conceiving  heresies  contrary  to 
the  True  Religion.  It  has  on  the  whole  kept  its  secrets 
well.  These  have  occasionally,  indeed,  been  betrayed  to 
the  world  through  the  inefficient  and  unbusinesslike 
methods  taken  to  guard  them  ;  but  generally  they  have 
been  kept.  Apart  from  that  and  the  copying  of  despatches, 
on  pages  of  a  given  size,  with  so  many  words,  neither  more 
nor  less,  to  the  page  (this  being  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
really  insisted  upon),  all  that  we  ever  get  a  glimpse  of  is 
done  in  wholly  different  ways  from  those  that  are  thought 
necessary  by  men  of  business.  Documents  of  high 
importance  are  given  to  the  world  without  any  date  or 
any  signature.  French,  the  very  language  of  Diplomacy, 
is  so  ill-known  to  the  Office  that  every  single  translation 
effected  by  it  from  French  into  English  bristles  with  absurd 
errors,  as  though  to  show  that  the  Office  despises  French 
as  much  as  it  does  dates.  Inexcusable  blunders  constantly 
occur.  Quite  recently  a  whole  page  was  omitted  from  the 
published  copy  of  important  Swedish  papers.  The  ways 
of  the  Office  seem  to  be  such  as  to  induce  a  doubt  whether 
there  is  anybody  in  it  with  any  care  at  all  for  businesslike 
methods,  or  due  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
things — such  as  dates  and  places  and  signatures  and  accu- 
racy— which  are  among  the  very  elements  of  such  methods. 
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The  few  revelations  occasionally  made  by  those  who  know 
the  Office  intimately  only  go  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  afflicted  by  chronic  incapacity  only  concealed  by  con- 
stant secrecy.  Of  all  capacities  that  of  choosing  able  agents 
to  conduct  .important  business  is  the  most  necessary.  In 
this  the  Office  is  conspicuously  lacking.  One  of  the  ablest 
and  brightest  of  the  diplomatists  of  recent  times  was  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  of  the  Victorian  days.  He  had  industry, 
honesty,  brilliancy,  knowledge,  convictions,  earnestness.  In 
1862  he  wrote  "  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Russell  "  (then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs)  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  which  by  competent  judges  was 
thought  masterly,  and  which  vindicated  the  proposals  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  who  had  requested  him  to  write  it. 
Instead  of  being  promoted  and  rewarded  for  it  he  was 
persecuted  and  was  never  really  forgiven.  Writing  on 
30th  October,  1884,  Morier  says  :  "  For  eight  years  I  was 
"  boycotted  by  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  pamphlet  on 
"  Schleswig-Holstein  published  in  1863."  That  was  bad  and 
foolish  enough  of  the  Office.  But  the  reason  was  that  the 
Office  really  believed  that  the  pamphlet  written  at  Lord 
Russell's  request  to  support  him  was  in  truth  written 
against  him  in  order  to  betray  him  !  "  The  legend,"  says 
Morier,  "  which  the  Foreign  Office,  from  the  Foreign  Secre- 
"  tary  downwards,  firmly  believed  in  was  that  the  pam- 
"  phlet,  though  professing  to  defend  Lord  Russell's  views, 
"  was  really  an  act  of  treachery  towards  him,  and  written 
"  to  curry  favour  with  the  Crown  Princess,  and  as  a  tool 
"of  the  Augustenbergers."  Nor  was  it  until  1870  that, 
on  Lord  Russell's  own  testimony,  then  invoked  by  Morier, 
the  legend  was  abandoned.  "  But,"  adds  Morier,  "  the 
"  old  Foreign  Office  virus  remains,  and  I  am  thwarted  by  it 
"  at  every  turn."*  Thus  it  has  been  ever  ;  thus  it  still  is. 
Foolish  and  narrow-minded  and  ungenerous  men,  who  have 
made  a  foolish  mistake,  and  thence  have  come  to  a  false 

*  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  Robert  Morier  from  1826  to  1876.     Arnold, 
191 1,  pp.  394-5. 
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conclusion,  are  far  from  acknowledging  their  mistake  when 
it  is  pointed  out  and  proved.  They  think  it  the  highest 
prudence  never  to  acknowledge  any  mistake  of  their  own, 
however  flagrant.  Still  farther  are  they  from  ceasing  the 
persecution  with  which — because  of  their  own  mistake 
alone — they  have  visited  the  victim  thereof.  On  the  con- 
trary they  do  but  continue  the  persecution  as  if  that  would 
justify  the  mistake.  And  so  in  this  case  Morier  continued 
to  be  "  thwarted  at  every  turn  "  and  long  kept  out  of  pro- 
motion. What  sort  of  men  are  those  who  thus  act  ?  What 
sort  of  claim  have  such  men  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  in 
secret  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  ? 


Are,  then,  such  Ambassadors,  Envoys  and  Ministers  kept 
permanently  abroad  as  have  escaped  the  "  boycotting  " 
whereof  Morier  complains — are  these  men  of  great  ability, 
able  to  cope  with  the  foreign  masters  of  Diplomacy  set  to 
cope  with  them  ?  Assuredly  they  have  not  been  such 
men  during  this  generation.  Our  last  great  Ambassador — 
for  great  he  was — was  Lord  Lyons.  Since  him  we  have 
not  had — or  if  we  have  had  we  have  not  employed  as 
Ambassador — another.  Not  one.  The  present  list  speaks 
for  itself  to  all  who  know  either  the  men  themselves  who 
figure  in  it,  or  their  works.  Not  one  of  them  could  safely 
be  matched  with  either  one  of  the  two  last  German  Ambas- 
sadors to  England,  still  less  with  M.  Cambon,  the  present 
French  Ambassador.  But  it  is  yet  too  early  to  judge 
finally  them  and  their  work.  They  may  have  been  better 
than  appears.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  none  of  their 
wcrk  which  has  come  to  public  knowledge  shows  it. 

On  diplomats  in  general  we  have  had  some  sidelights 
thrown.  Here  is  one  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  C.B.,  formerly 
H.M.  Minister  resident  to  the  Hanse  Towns.  He,  writing 
in  1871,  says*  :   "  I  was  myself  for  some  years  a  member  of 

*  Experiences  of  a  Diplomatist,  1840-1870.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1872,  pp.  276-7. 
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"  the  diplomatic  body,  and  I  have  had  intercourse  with 
"  many  diplomatic  persons  both  British  and  Foreign  in  all 
"  ranks  of  the  service.  My  experience  has  not  tended  to 
"  raise  my  estimation  of  the  profession  in  general.  There 
"  is  a  great  deal  of  smooth  talk  about  trifles,  much  running 
"  about  to  hear  what  is  passing  and  to  hunt  up  secrets, 
"  and  many  long-winded  despatches  without  any  point. 
"  The  activity  of  the  smaller  diplomatists  called  the  mouches 
"  is  amusing  enough.  They  cater  for  the  Ambassadors  and 
"  envoys  of  the  greater  powers,  and  are  rewarded  by  their 
"  patronage  and  invitations.  But  all  this  bustle  usually 
"  comes  to  nothing.  What  is  wanted  is  more  reflection  and 
"  political  sagacity.  It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  and  write, 
"  but  to  think  well  is  another  matter,  and  without  much 
thought  it  is  not  possible  to  hazard  a  prediction  of  coming 
events."  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Diplomats — talk  about 
trifles,  running  about,  despatches  without  point,  much  talk- 
ing and  writing,  not  much  thought  and  consequently  no 
power  of  predicting  coming  events. 

As  already  shown,  they  are  mainly  engaged  upon  elegant 
trifles.  That  is  their  profession.  But  there  is  one  duty 
in  the  profession  of  Diplomacy  that  is  no  trifle,  but  of  its 
very  essence.  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H., 
has  told  us  what  it  is.  It  is  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
Dinners.  "  I  consider,"  said  he,  speaking  out  of  a  long 
experience,  "  I  consider  that  giving  dinners  is  an  essential 
"  part  of  Diplomacy.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 
"  I  have  no  idea  of  a  man  being  a  good  diplomatist  who  does 
"  not  give  good  dinners."  *  This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
then.  A  man  who  does  not  give  good  dinners  is  not  a  good 
diplomatist.  A  man  who  does  give  good  dinners  is. 
From  which  it  follows,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  we  have 
not  a  single  good  diplomatist  left.  For  there  is  not  so 
much  as  one  of  them  who  gives  good  dinners  or  knows  how 
to.  That  art  died  with  Lord  Lyons.  And  since  it  has 
become  extinct,  we  might  as  well  now  recall  all  our  Am- 

*  Report  Official  Salaries,  1850,  No.  61 1,  p.  228. 
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bassadors   and   Envoys   together.     Their   cooks   we   could 
afford  to  leave  abroad. 


The  official  defence  of  the  system  of  permanent  Am- 
bassadors and  Envoys  is  that  they  keep  us  informed  of 
everything  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  abroad,  of  the 
projects  hatching  in  the  brains  of  Chancellors,  Prime 
Ministers  and  Chiefs  of  the  Staff,  naval  and  military,  and 
thus  enable  our  wise  statesmen  at  home  to  prepare  for 
what  is  to  come. 

The  prediction  of  coming  events — at  any  rate  of  imme- 
diately coming  events — is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  those  sole  depositaries  of  complete  knowledge, 
the  Ambassador,  the  Envoy,  the  Minister  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  Foreign  Office  above  all  should  be  competent 
in  the  prediction  of  coming  events  ;  for  it  has  all  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  Ambassadors,  Envoys,  Ministers  and  Spies 
transmitted  to  it  under  the  secrecy  of  the  cypher  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  King's  Messengers  ;  and  it  has  its  own 
infinite  wisdom  to  boot.  Assuredly  it  should  be  competent 
to  foretell  the  great  historical  events  at  least  when  they 
are  close  at  hand  and  actually  impending.  But  is  it  ? 
Let  a  few  instances  furnish  the  reply. 

(i)  In  August,  1 791,  Grenville,  who  had  then  recently 
assumed  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  was  advised  and 
believed  that  the  last  serious  cloud  had  vanished  from  the 
horizon.  "  I  am  repaid  for  my  labour,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
"  maintenance  of  Peace,  which  is  all  this  country  has  to 
"  desire."  This  was  two  years  after  the  Bastille  had  been 
stormed  by  the  mob  in  Paris  and  the  series  of  events 
opened  which  brought  about  the  great  War  declared  by 
England  in  February,  1793. 

(2)  Mr.  Pitt,  on  17th  February,  1792,  said  :  "  Unques- 
tionably there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
'  country  when  from  the  situation  of  Europe  we  might 
*  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  Peace  than  at  the 
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"  present  time."  *     Yet  before  the  year  was  out  he  was 
engaged  in  the  great  French  war. 

(3)  He  and  Malmesbmy  and  all  predicted  that  Brunswick 
would  march  straight  to  Paris,  and  that  the  one  certainty 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  that  it  made  France  for  the 
time  of  no  account  as  a  military  power. t 

(4)  Lord  Palmerston  in  1858  denounced  the  Suez  Canal 
scheme  as  "  a  mere  bubble."  Disraeli  described  it  in  1858 
as  "  a  most  futile  idea  totally  impossible  to  be  carried  out 
"  »  .  .  even  if  successfully  carried  out  in  the  first  instance, 
"  the  operation  of  Nature  would  in  a  short  time  defeat  the 
"  ingenuity  of  man."  t 

(5)  On  5th  February,  1863,  Lord  Derby  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  :  "  I  declare  my  conviction  that  there  is 
"  no  possibility  of  restoring  the  Union  [of  the  United 
"  States]  between  the  North  and  the  South." 

On  the  same  day  in  the  same  place  Lord  Russell  said  : 
"  There  may  be  one  end  of  the  war  that  would  prove  a 
"  calamity  to  the  United  States — and  especially  calamitous 
"  to  the  negro  race  in  those  countries — and  that  would  be 
"  the  subjugation  of  the  South  by  the  North."  § 

(6)  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  October,  1862  (then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer),  said  :  "  We  may  have  our  own  opinions 
"  about  slavery  ;  we  may  be  for  or  against  the  South  ;  but 
"  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  leaders 
"  of  the  South  have  made  an  army  ;  they  are  making,  it 
"  appears,  a  navy  ;  and  they  have  made  what  is  more  than 
"  either — they  have  made  a  nation  !  "  || 

(7)  Mr.  Hammond  (Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  head  of  the  Foreign  Office)  told  Lord  Granville  (then 
appointed  Foreign  Secretary)  on  5th  July,  1870,  that  "he 
"  had  never  known  during  his  long  experience  so  great  a 
"  lull  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
"  important  subject  that  I  should  have  to  deal  with."  11 

*  Pari.  History,  xxix.,  p.  826. 

t  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vols.  v.  and  vi.    X  Hansard,  vol.  cxlix.,  p.  849. 

§  Hansard,  5th  Feb.,  1863,  cols.  25  and  42. 

||  Morley's  Gladstone,  ii.  81.         U  Hansard,  nth  July,  1870,  p.  3. 
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This  was  immediately  before  the  French  Ministers  read  to 
the  French  Chambers  what  was  virtually  a  declaration  of 
war,  on  the  day  that  France  mobilised  for  her  great  struggle 
with  Prussia. 


Here,  then,  are  a  few  instances,  out  of  very  many  equal  in 
gravity  and  of  an  infinite  number  less  in  gravity,  where 
English  Statesmen  have  been  provided  with  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  command  of  all  the  great  and  complete 
knowledge  which  our  diplomats  are  supposed  to  pour  into 
the  Foreign  Office  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  with 
all  that  knowledge  checked  and  audited  and  controlled  and 
finally  distilled  into  supreme  wisdom  through  the  alembics 
of  Downing  Street.  Strong  in  the  consciousness  of  that 
supreme  wisdom,  they  have  spoken  to  their  own  countrymen 
and  to  the  world,  and  have  solemnly  enounced  the  things 
that  wisdom  knew,  that  prudence  required,  and  that  the 
Universe  must  listen  to  and  believe.  The  result  in  each 
case  has  been  that  their  wisdom  has  proved  rank  foolishness, 
their  knowledge  falsehood,  and  they  themselves  and  their 
country  made  into  laughing-stocks.  Such  have  been  the 
results  of  our  entering  into  the  European  system  of  finesse, 
dishonesty  and  diplomacy,  which  we  are  incapable  of  prac- 
tising with  any  success,  such  some  of  the  results  of  our 
setting  up  a  Foreign  Office  to  bring  to  our  apprehension 
the  sublimated,  vapourised  Office  product  used  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  perceive  the  thing  already  on  top  of  us. 
As  to  things  more  remote,  as  to  great  conceptions  of  policy 
or  a  continuous  course  of  action  appropriate  to  the  position 
of  England,  to  her  destinies  and  to  the  character  of  her 
inhabitants,  no  such  things  ever  entered  a  Foreign  Office 
head. 


What  now  has  such  a  State  as  England  to  do  with  the 
little  chessboard  of  Europe,  with  its  network  of  chalk  line 
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frontiers  or  the  commonly  foolish  and  guilty  ambitions 
of  its  dynasties,  or  its  statesmen,  who  for  centuries  have 
always  been  at  each  other's  throats,  except  only  for  the 
shortest  of  breathing  spaces  ?  What,  in  God's  name, 
are  their  quarrels  and  rapines  to  her  ?  She  has  no  lot  or 
part  in  them.  Her  business  is  to  avoid  them  ;  to  keep 
wholly  aloof  from  the  diplomacy  that  breeds  them  under 
the  pretence  of  avoiding  them  ;  to  turn  her  eyes  beyond 
the  bloody  cockpit  to  wider  horizons,  to  keep  calmly  and 
steadfastly  on  her  own  separate  appointed  way. 

That  surely  is  what  alone  becomes  such  a  State.  That 
surely  should  be  the  rule  of  England's  conduct.  For  that 
she  is  furnished  and  fitted  most  admirably  and  com- 
pletely at  all  points  ;  from  that  because  of  her  position 
and  place  in  the  seas  she  cannot  be  forced  ;  from  that 
she  should  not  and  need  not  depart.  She  has  no  fron- 
tiers to  extend  or  defend,  and  therefore  no  business 
with  that  pretentious  conspiracy  which  calls  itself 
diplomacy — a  thing  as  un-English  and  as  foreign  as 
its  name — which  has  been  continued  for,  and  is  always 
concerned  with,  the  tricks  and  treacheries  whereby  frontiers 
are  removed  and  landmarks  changed.  She  does  not  even 
produce,  nor  ever  did,  the  stuff  of  which  that  clever 
intriguer  the  diplomatist  is  made.  She  has  bred  States- 
men, Seamen,  Traders,  and  men  fit  for  the  conduct  of  the 
State,  the  Sea  and  the  Trade  ;  but  never  a  Diplomatist. 
She  has  produced  an  Elizabeth,  a  Bacon,  a  Raleigh  and  a 
Chatham,  but  never  a  Machiavelli,  a  Mazarin,  an  Alberoni, 
a  Richelieu,  a  Metternich,  a  Talleyrand,  or  a  Bismarck  ; 
nor  so  much  as  an  ambassador  capable  of  holding  his  own  in 
the  foreign  countries  of  his  service.  From  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  to  this  day,  in  all  diplomatic  negotiations  and  in 
every  alliance,  treaty  or  undertaking  bred  therefrom,  England 
has  always  been  so  completely  overreached  and  worsted 
by  every  foreign  diplomat  who  ever  came  into  negotiation 
with  hers,  that  her  diplomatic  incapacity  has  become,  and 
still  is,  a  byword  and  a  derision  in  the  "  chancelleries  "  of 
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Europe,  and  a  temptation  to  all  foreign  diplomats  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  her  in  which  they  usually 
have  the  best  of  it — negotiations  which  have  only  been 
tolerated  by  Englishmen  because  they  are  kept  secret 
until  this  result  has  been  achieved.  Not  since  the  generalised 
and  increased  system  of  diplomacy  began,  with  an  Ambas- 
sador or  a  Minister  resident  at  every  trumpery  foreign 
capital,  has  one  single  diplomatic  success  attended  us. 
Successes  in  arms  we  have  had,  great  and  many  ;  but  not 
one  in  the  diplomacy  which  is  as  foreign  to  us  in  its 
nature  as  it  is  in  all  its  foolish  terms — its  charges  d'affaires, 
notes  verbales,  chancelleries,  and  attaches — in  open 
confession  that  both  the  thing  itself  and  all  its  frippery 
and  machinery  are  foreign  to  England.  All  this  diplomatic 
machinery,  as  already  said,  is  very  modern.  It  was  not 
the  English  habit  to  keep  a  diplomatic  permanent  resident 
at  every  foreign  Court,  but  only  at  a  very  few,  and  to 
send  a  capable  man  to  a  special  place — as  Waller  and  Sir 
William  Temple  were  sent — on  a  special  mission  only  when 
the  case  and  the  occasion  required  it.  The  different  and 
infinitely  more  costly  and  more  dangerous  modern  practice 
has,  of  course,  been  brought  on  and  set  forward  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  whose  importance,  pay,  expenditure  and 
decorations  it  greatly  adds,  and  whose  authority  and 
consequence  it  largely  increases  ;  since  the  office  thus 
obtained  authority  no  longer  over  a  few  stray  men  but 
over  a  great  company  of  Ambassadors  and  other  persons  of 
consideration.  The  increase  has  been  submitted  to  and 
made  and  facilitated  by  this  :  that  whereas  in  former  times 
the  Monarch  paid  out  of  his  Civil  List  the  salaries  of 
Ambassadors,  who  then  were  few  and  the  consequent  cost 
small ;  yet  now,  since  that  part  of  the  expenditure  has  been 
removed  from  the  Civil  List  and  put  upon  the  taxes  to  be 
provided  by  the  taxpayer,  the  Ambassadors  are  many  and 
the  cost  vast.  And  this  has  been  done  at  a  time  when  the 
ordinary  sources  of  intelligence  have  been  vastly  increased 
in  the  Press,   and   the  means  of  communication  thereof 
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more  than  equally  increased  by  the  post  and  the  telegraph. 
The  excuse  is  indeed  sometimes  put  forward  that  these 
Ambassadors  are  in  fact  expected  to  engage  in  the  ignoble 
occupation  of  spying  in  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited — that  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
and  transmitting  to  their  own  Government  secret  military 
and  naval  information.  Yet  so  little  of  this  do  they  pro- 
cure that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  set  up,  besides 
their  salaries  and  expenses,  a  vast  special  extra  spy  fund 
(also  derived  from  the  taxpayers),  under  the  name  of  the 
Secret  Service  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  the  stupendous 
sum  of  ^150,000,  as  well  as  to  an  avowal  that  Ambassadors 
cannot  be  trusted  alone,  or  at  all,  to  do  this  part  of  their 
work — perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  if  only  it  were 
done. 

The  truth  is  that  permanent  embassies  abroad  are  not 
only  very  costly,  but  they  are  a  very  great  danger  to  the 
country.  They  live  and  thrive  on  "  questions."  They 
create  questions  where  there  need  be  none.  And  being 
affected  by  their  daily  association  with  other  diplomatists, 
the  envoys  come  back  to  their  own  country  bad  Englishmen 
and  sometimes — as  some  distinguished  diplomatists  have 
shown  when  set  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs — with  less 
brains  than  they  set  out  with.  Whether  for  continental 
States  with  chalk-line  frontiers  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
fact  in  every  other  State  a  small  army  of  diplomats  engaged 
in  plotting  and  counter-plotting,  checking  and  counter- 
checking,  and  court  eavesdropping  as  well  when  occasion 
serves,  we  need  not  ask.  It  may  be  necessary  when  vigilance 
may  save  a  village  here  or  a  parish  there  at  the  edge  of  that 
sacred  frontier  on  which  the  lambent  searchlights  of 
diplomacy  are  always  playing  ;  possibly,  for  lack  of  it,  a 
village  or  parish,  or  even  a  province,  might  any  day  be 
spirited  away  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  chalk-line.  But  it 
is  otherwise  for  a  State  like  England.  Broadstairs  or 
Pegwell  Bay  cannot  anyhow  be  inadvertently  protocolised 
over  the  sea  to  enrich  the  territories  of  a  foreign  State. 
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And  as  for  the  plotting,  checking,  and  eavesdropping  and 
spying,  we  are  far  too  clumsy  to  do  it  successfully  or  without 
being  found  out.  Even  were  we  otherwise,  it  is  not  worth 
our  doing. 


Whether  we  did  not  make  a  most  dangerous  mistake 
and  enter  upon  a  most  perilous  course  when  we  left  the 
old  English  system  in  order  to  adopt  the  diplomatic 
methods  and  come  into  the  system  of  the  Continent 
cannot  now  be  more  closely  examined.  Whether  having 
once  come  into  that  system  we  can  ever  henceforth  shake 
ourselves  from  it  ;  whether  being  in  it — if  that  be  so — for 
good  and  all  we  cannot  and  should  not  either  reject  alto- 
gether the  dark  secrecy  on  which  it  hinges,  or  at  least 
bring  that  secrecy  under  some  control  by  adopting  the 
system  of  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee  like  that  of  the 
United  States  ;  whether  in  any  case  our  Foreign  Office  is 
to  be  left  free,  as  no  other  is,  to  clothe  itself  with  the 
Royal  Prerogative  and  secretly  to  undertake  on  behalf  of 
the  country  things  the  country  has  never  heard  or  dreamed 
of;  and  whether  it  has  any  warrant  for  passing  by  the 
Law  Officers  and  for  attempting  to  supersede  the  very 
Law  itself  as  declared  by  the  final  Authorities — these  and 
other  questions  equally  grave  shall  not  at  present  be 
entered  upon.  They  are  vital  questions.  They  cannot 
safely  be  left  undecided. 
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"  '  I  ^HE  negotiations  between  England   and   France  at 
JL    "  this    point    are    a    little    obscure,    owing    to    the 
"  mutilation  which  all  despatches  presented  to  Parliament 
"  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Secretary." 


(Lord  Salisbury.  "  Foreign  Policy." 
Quarterly  Review,  April,  1864.  Re- 
print :   Murray,  1905,  p.  196.) 
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OF  Craftsmen  in  State  affairs  there  are  but  few.  For 
among  those  rare  men  who  have  the  natural  capacity 
for  Statesmanship,  not  many  have  also  the  industry 
required  for  working  through  the  terrible  mass  of  detail 
wherein  each  affair  is  buried — nor  many  of  those  that 
clearness  of  vision  which  sees,  through  all  the  mists  and  the 
details,  the  thing  itself  in  its  own  character,  proportion 
and  colour.  Of  those  endowed  with  these  capacities 
not  many  have  that  working  experience  of  high  affairs  of 
State  without  which  no  man  can  know  either  how  or  why 
or  when  or  because  of  what,  anything  has  ever  happened  ; 
and  fewest  of  all  are  those  who  have  succeeded  in  so  disen- 
tangling themselves  from  the  Party  or  sentimental  tradi- 
tions taught  by  their  first  schoolmasters,  as  to  retain  un- 
warped  sympathies  and  free  judgment.  To  have  all  these 
qualities,  some  natural,  some  acquired,  some  tempera- 
mental, and  some  accidental,  is  to  be  a  true  Craftsman  in 
Statesmanship.  There  are  but  very  few  in  any  State  who 
are  such  ;  there  are  perhaps  fewer  than  in  any  other 
among  the  people  of  England  ;  certainly  fewer  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  their  honesty,  and  their  abilities. 
The  very  apparent — yet  very  terrible — reason  is  that  the 
people  of  England  are  so  engrossed  in  their  private  affairs 
that  they  are  content  to  leave  State  affairs  to  be  understood 
and  attended  to  solely  by  others.  And  so  the  Craftsmen  in 
State  affairs  are  probably  not  a  dozen,  certainly  not  a  score 
all  told  ;    whereof  some  dare  not,   for  sufficient  present 
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reasons,  speak  at  all,  or  if  at  all  openly  ;  while  others  who 
might  perhaps  dare,  prefer,  also  for  sufficient  reasons,  to 
keep  a  depressed  and  almost  despairing  silence. 

A  democratic  system  of  governance  in  which  it  is  contem- 
plated and  desired,  or  pretended,  that  the  People  at  large 
shall  finally  decide  upon  great  affairs  and  great  Acts  of 
State,  is  only  too  well  fitted  to  keep  the  Craftsman  in 
silence.  For  he  knows  that  he  will  not  even  be  understood 
in  what  he  has  to  say,  much  less  listened  to.  The  People 
have  neither  the  time,  nor  the  acquirements,  nor  the  experi- 
ence that  have  gone  to  create  so  painfully  and  so  laboriously 
the  Craftsman — nor  any  notion  of  them.  Neither  have 
they  the  least  desire  for  those  acquirements.  They  are  all, 
from  the  Duke  to  the  crossing  sweeper,  intent,  as  they 
have  been  taught  they  should  be,  upon  quite  other  things. 
They  are  not  spiritual.  All  modern  teaching  is  that  they 
should  not  be.  They  are  material.  All  modern  teaching 
is  that  they  should  be  and  must  be.  They  are  all  intent 
and  resolved,  at  all  costs,  on  bettering  themselves  materially, 
never  on  bettering  themselves  spiritually.  The  pathetic  old 
plaint  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  "  is  now 
become  "  The  spirit  is  unwilling,  but  the  flesh  is  strong." 
There  are  many  Placemen  skilled  in  the  arts  of  getting  and 
keeping  pay  ;  there  are  very  many  amateurs  doing  their 
best  to  learn  and  to  practise  those  arts  ;  there  are  very  few 
Craftsmen. 

The  Craftsman  is  quite  different  from  the  Pressman  to 
whose  paragraphs  the  great  mass  of  much-occupied  citizens 
look  alone  either  for  information  on  Public  Affairs  or  for 
guidance  through  their  mazes.  There  is  something  of  the 
same  difference  between  them  as  there  is  between  the 
Woman  who,  being  without  any  experience  of  public  life 
or  conduct,  or  of  ordinary  business,  thinks  it  all  to  be 
absurdly  easy  ;  and  the  Man  who,  having  wrestled  all  his 
days  with  its  problems  and  painfully  sought  a  plain  path 
through  its  barriers,  its  pitfalls  and  its  treacheries,  knows 
it  all  to  be  extremely  difficult.  The  Pressman,  pitched 
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into  the  position  of  Public  Instructor  in  Public  Affairs,  has 
terrible  drawbacks.  He  has  never  even  been  broken  in  to 
Public  Business,  much  less  practised  it.  Whether  in  the 
arts  of  Politics  or  even  in  the  art  of  writing — having  never 
learnt  or  practised  either,  but  come  into  both  by  mere 
chance — he  is  wholly  unprovided.  He  is  not  even  an 
apprentice.  Moreover  he  writes  to  order  for  pay.  He 
has  a  Proprietor  who  knows  no  more  than  he  of  public 
affairs,  and  has  no  more  convictions  or  conclusions  than 
he  upon  them  ;  but  whose  one  idea  is  to  make  himself 
into  a  millionaire,  a  knight,  a  baronet  or  a  peer  by  "  support- 
"  ing  "  the  particular  mob  or  the  leader  of  the  particular 
party  then  seemingly  able  to  make  him  into  one  or  the  other, 
or  all  in  succession.  So  the  hapless  amateur  statesman  and 
writer  must  either  "  support  "  or  lay  down  the  pen.  And 
this  he  does.  All  the  writing  which  he  provides  is  of  the 
sort  and  of  the  tendency  which  are  alone  allowed  into  the 
pages  of  that  particular  newspaper,  whether  it  be  the  para- 
graph describing  the  distressing  suicide  of  a  publican,  or 
the  "  leader  "  (hurriedly  penned  while  the  printer  waits 
for  the  manuscript),  which  issues  the  orders  of  that 
particular  newspaper  as  to  what  the  effect  and  meaning 
may  be  of  the  very  last  news,  how  the  reader  is  to  take  it, 
and  how  the  Statesman  and  the  Stars  in  their  courses  are  to 
govern  themselves  because  of  it.  It  is  all  wretched  stuff 
because  of  the  inevitable  lack  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
consideration  and  of  the  time  to  put  them  all  together  ;  yet 
it  is  all  presented  with  solemn  assurance  as  though  it  were 
the  fruit  of  the  profoundest  knowledge  and  reflection,  and 
above  all  as  though  there  were  no  other  mob,  leader,  party, 
newspaper  or  newspaper  proprietor  in  this  planet  or  else- 
where ;  and  as  if  this  were  the  last,  best,  brightest  and  sole 
word  of  all  wisdom.  "  As  we  foresaw,"  "  as  we  led  our 
"  readers  to  expect,"  or  "  as  the  well-informed  "  (meaning 
this  wretched  writer)  "  have  long  expected  "  usually  figures 
in  it  ;  "  all  thoughtful  men  "  (meaning  again  the  writer)  are 
almost  always  there.  It  is  all  a  trick  to  dismiss  the  reader 
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with  the  belief  that  there  is  only  one  Daily  Oracle  in  the 
world  ;  that  this  it  is  ;  and  that  he,  because  he  has  read  it, 
is  as  wise  and  as  prescient  as  the  Oracle  itself. 

The  terrible  explanation  of  such  oracular  impudence  is 
the  fact  that  Journalism  is  nothing  else  than  a  Trade  ;  that 
it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  and  no  connection  with  either 
History,  or  Ethics,  or  Statecraft,  or  any  kind  of  science  or 
art  or  doctrine  ;  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  concern  for 
earning  profit  and  the  "  position  "  to  be  bought  there- 
with ;  and  that  no  newspaper  leading  article  is  more 
worthy  of  belief  than  any  Pill-monger's  advertisement  of 
his  own  Pill. 

The  Proprietor  does  not  sell  Political  Wisdom.  What 
he  sells  is  publicity  for  advertisements  of  company  mongers, 
estate  agents,  shipping  lines,  linen  drapers,  theatres  and 
servant  girls.  It  is  in  order  to  earn  and  to  keep  the  revenue 
provided  by  those  that  he  attitudinises  as  a  political  seer 
and  cloud  compeller.  If  you  will  take  these  he  gives  you  his 
political  wisdom  thrown  in  for  nothing — which  is  as  much 
as  it  is  worth.  He  is  a  Trade  Billsticker,  pretending — the 
rascal — to  be  a  Statesman,  and  hiring  other  pretenders  to 
carry  on  the  pretence.  From  his  Statesmanship  he  gets 
no  revenue,  none  at  all ;  he  gets  none  from  the  sale  of  his 
newspaper — nay,  from  that  almost  always  a  loss  when  he 
has  paid  for  paper,  ink  and  printing.  But  from  Advertise- 
ments it  is  another  thing.  With  them  he  appeals  to  that 
sacred  thirst  for  gold  which  moves  others  of  the  vulgar  as 
it  does  himself.  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement." 
So  long  as  he  can  persuade  those  who  pay  for  advertisements 
that  they  are  read  by  many  people,  he  will  get  from 
them  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  in  the 
year,  often  many  thousands  indeed  in  a  single  day.  The 
great  newspaper  is  no  more  than  a  great  forcing  ground 
for  advertisements.  All  the  working  power  is  addressed 
to  this,  the  real,  the  tradesman  part  of  the  business.  For 
this,  and  for  nothing  else,  are  the  best  efforts  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  readers — they  are  so  many  more 
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people  to  read  of  the  Mirobolant  Pill  and  to  buy  it.  For 
this  the  number  of  actual  readers  is  admiringly  recorded  ; 
for  this  claims  are  made  to  the  "  largest  circulation  in  the 
"  world  "  ;  for  this  "  our  "  lists  of  subscriptions  to  charitable 
and  humane  objects  are  published  ;  for  this  prizes  of  great 
value  are  offered  for  exploits  of  various  kinds  ;  for  this 
the  absurd  pretence  is  adopted  that  this  particular  news- 
paper is  the  only  one  in  the  world,  that  the  others  are  not 
in  existence  at  all ;  and  that  this,  therefore,  is  the  only  one 
to  which  any  Pill-monger  of  any  intelligence  must  address 
his  advertisement  and  his  payments.  Yet  this  essential, 
this  only  real  business  of  the  newspaper  is  kept  sedulously 
concealed.  It  is  never  mentioned.  The  desperate  attempts 
to  force  the  tender  plant  of  advertisement  are  hidden 
shamefully  away.  The  chimneys,  the  pipes,  the  stokehole 
are  all  underground.  And  the  forcing-house  itself  claims 
and  professes  to  be  there  for  the  great  purpose  of  instructing 
the  country  and  the  world  in  the  true  conduct  of  Political 
affairs.  The  Newspaper  sets  up  to  be  "  a  Political  Organ," 
and  indeed  something  more  too — the  depositary  of  Uni- 
versal Wisdom  with  a  mission  to  tell  Mankind  the  true 
judgment  to  be  held  of  Books,  Plays,  Science,  Morality  and 
Divine  revelations.  Not  a  word  of  the  Universal  Wisdom 
is  ever  given  to  the  shameful  subject  of  advertisement. 
The  prophet  and  the  seer  who  write  to  Monarchs,  States- 
men and  Philosophers  the  solemn  advice  of  the  leading 
article  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  All  unconscious 
of  the  sulphurous  exhalations  that  arise  from  beneath,  they 
sit  on  their  Delphian  tripods  and  deliver  the  divine  oracles 
of  the  Thoughtful  Man.  With  some  astute  conduct,  some 
good  fortune  and  much  eavesdropping  in  Parliamentary 
lobbies  and  elsewhere,  the  real  and  sole  end  of  the  priests 
of  the  temple  is  achieved.     Riches  ensue. 

So  long  as  this  goes  on  the  Proprietor  is  in  a  fair  way  to 

the  fortune  or  the  title  he  desires,  and  his  sub-journalists 

to  a  continuance  of  their  hard-earned  salaries.     In  the  end, 

as  we  know,  the  ranks  of  our  nobility  have  been  greatly 
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enlarged,  from  Knighthood  to  Peerage,  by  owners  of  news- 
papers with  ambitions,  who  have  known  how  to  per- 
suade Whips  without  conscience  ;  so  that  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  broadsheet  that  cannot  boast  its  hereditary 
aristocrat.  In  the  days  when  honours  were  few,  were 
reserved  for  men  of  position,  of  virtue  or  of  valour,  and 
were  always  given  free,  never  sold  at  a  price,  this  could 
not  have  happened.  Since  the  rise  of  the  corrupt  Caucus 
it  has  become  common  and  general.  If  you  see  a  newspaper 
obstinately  "  supporting  "  the  Government  in  its  worst 
faults  and  excusing  its  worst  blunders,  keep  your  eye  on  the 
proprietor  or  the  editor,  for  one  or  both  of  them  either  has 
been,  is,  or  will  be  rewarded  for  the  service.  In  time  they 
will  all  be  knights  or  peers  and  there  will  not  be  a  vestige  left 
in  the  Press  of  honesty,  courage,  or  independence.  Already 
there  is  but  little  left  of  either.  All  this  has  gone  down 
as  the  honours  have  gone  up.  And  so  too  have  gone  down 
the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  writers.  The  glories  of 
Grub  Street  were  great  indeed  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
Swift  and  Steele  and  invaded  even  by  Junius,  men  whose 
writings  we  read  to-day  with  delight  ;  or  even  when— just 
before  the  Press  peerage  days  began — the  never  knighted 
editor  could  make  a  newspaper  into  a  political  force  with 
which  the  Minister  must  count.  The  Minister  now  counts 
with  no  newspaper.  He  fears  them  no  longer.  There  is 
no  real  political  weight  left  in  the  Press  and  consequently 
neither  apprehension  to  be  felt  nor  sound  guidance  to  be 
got  from  it.  Swift  and  Steele  are  gone  and  have  left  no 
successors  of  their  kind  and  quality. 

The  informed  political  writer,  the  man  who  takes  his 
task  seriously,  who  will  affront  the  labour  of  equipping 
himself  with  knowledge,  who  is  capable  of  assimilating  that 
knowledge". by Jreflection,^and  ready  to  write  with  honesty 
and?  independence  his  conclusions  and  his  advice  thereon 
founded — he  is  gone  too.  There  is  no  market  for  him,  no 
employment  for  him.  And  he,  being  usually  a  poor  man, 
either  turns  to  writing  to  order,  or,  if  he  be  of  the  better 
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sort,  stops  writing  altogether  and  takes  refuge  in  some 
more  honourable  trade. 

Political  writers  were  never  more  numerous,  nor  ever  as 
a  whole  so  incapable  of  Politics.  While  writers  on  other 
subjects,  writers  of  novels  for  instance,  of.  travels  and  of 
books  of  research  in  history  and  the  sciences,  are  distinctly 
better  than  they  were,  the  political  writers  are  worse. 
They  do  not  know  their  own  incapacity.  It  is  pathetic 
to  read  them,  so  confident  are  they,  and  yet  so  useless 
and  so  ignorant.  Only  a  very  few,  very  occasionally,  in 
the  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  still  fewer,  still  more  occasion- 
ally in  the  Monthly  reviews,  do  sometimes  show  a  capacity 
for  dealing  with  some  fringe  of  politics  ;  yet  even  they  almost 
invariably  betray  either  that  they  are  not  Craftsmen  with 
the  indispensable  practising  knowledge  of  the  trade,  or  else 
that  they  are  determined  not  to  impart  anything  that  arises 
from  that  knowledge.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  for  instance, 
was  a  Craftsman  of  the  first  order,  and  of  the  highest  know- 
ledge and  capacity ;  yet  his  writings  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  recently  republished,  are  those  of  an  apprentice 
determined  to  conceal  the  Craftsman  and  often  looking 
very  foolish  indeed  beside  the  since  accomplished  fact. 
Politics  is  the  hermetic  art.  It  is  only  known  to  Hermes 
Trismegistus  ;  and  Hermes  either  cannot  or  will  not  write 
what  he  knows  ;  or  if  he  will,  then  only  for  publication  forty 
years  after  his  death, 

Those  who  know  will  say  nothing  of  present  events  for 
our  present  guidance.  Those  who  do  not  know  will  say 
anything  for  our  present  titillation  and  excitement  and  the 
greater  success  of  a  Newspaper.  The  blind  lead  the  blind. 
And  the  blind  are  ready  to  be  tamely  led.  That  is  our 
present  danger. 
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I  AM  very  fenfible,  how  ill  a  Trade  it  is  to  write,  where 
"  much  is  ventured,  and  little  can  be  gain'd  ;  fmce 
whoever  does  it  ill,  is  fure  of  contempt ;  and  the  juftlieft 
that  can  be,  when  no  Man  provokes  him  to  difcover  his 
own  Follies,  or  to  trouble  the  World  :  If  he  writes  well 
he  raifes  the  Envy  of  thofe  wits  that  are  poffefs'd  of  the 
Vogue,  and  are  jealous  of  their  Preferment  there,  as  if  it 
were  in  Love,  or  in  State  ;  and  have  found,  that  the 
neareft  way  to  their  own  Reputation  lies,  right  or  wrong, 
by  the  Derifion  of  other  Men,  But,  however,  I  am  not 
in  Pain  ;  for  'tis  the  Affectation  of  Praife  that  makes 
the  Fear  of  Reproach  :  and  I  write  without  other  Defign, 
than  of  entertaining  very  idle  Men  ;  and,  among  them, 
my  felf.  For  I  muft  confefs,  that  being  wholly  ufelefs 
to  the  Publick,  and  unacquainted  with  the  cares  of 
increafmg  Riches,  (which  bufy  the  world)  being  grown 
cold  to  the  Pleafures  of  younger  or  livelier  Men  ;  and 
having  ended  the  Entertainments  of  Building  and 
Planting,  (which  ufe  to  suffeed  them  ;)  finding  little 
Tafte  in  common  Converfation,  and  Trouble  in  much 
Reading,  from  the  care  of  my  Eyes  (fmce  an  Illnefs 
contracted  by  many  unneceffary  Diligences  in  my  Em- 
ployments abroad)  there  can  hardly  be  found  an  idler 
Man  than  I  ;  nor  confequently,  one  more  excufable,  for 
giving  way  to  fuch  amufements  as  this  :  Having  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  Eafe  of  a  private  Life  and  Fortune, 
which,  as  I  know  no  Man  envies,  fo  (I  thank  God)  no 
man  can  reproach." 


(Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Negotiations  of 
Sir  W.  Temple,  Bar.  Printed  for  W. 
Taylor  at  the  Ship  in  Paternoster-Row. 
London.     1714.     Page  375,  376.) 
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The  Claim  to  Irresponsibility  of  Permanent 

Officials. 


LUCIEN  WILLIAM  ASSELING,  a  permanent  official 
of  the  Army  Clothing  Department,  took  bribes  from 
a  permanent  official  of  Hindes,  Limited,  one  result  of  which, 
among  others,  was  that  7,500  razors  supplied  to  the  Army 
by  that  firm  were  charged  for  as  being  16,000,  and  that 
5,000  razors  were  charged  for  as  8,000  razors  and  8,000 
clasp  knives.     On  Asseling  being  convicted,  Mr.  Justice 
Low  said  to  him,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  Monday, 
1 8th  September,  1916  :    "  You  have  been  convicted  of  a 
'  series  of  gross  frauds  and  the  abuse  of  your  position  as 
'  a  trusted  servant  of  the  Government.     I   can  see  no 
'  excuse  for  your  conduct,  and  I  am  bound  to  inflict  on 
'  you  the  most  severe  sentence  that  lies  within  my  power, 
and  that  is  five  years'  penal  servitude."     Then,  calling 
before    him  Mr.   Hinde,   of   Hindes,   Limited,   and   Mr. 
Bromley,    "  the    London    representative    of   that    firm," 
his  lordship  thus  addressed  them  :    "  I  feel  that  I  ought 
'  not  to  part  with  this  case  without  making  some  remark 
'  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  jury  with  regard 
'  to  the  conduct  of  the  contractors.     I  very  much  regret 
'  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  them  to  share  the 
'  well-merited  punishment  of  their  associate  and  accom- 
'  plice.     They  leave  this  Court  free  men,  but  they  will 
'  leave  this  Court  disgraced  men,  with  the  disgrace  that 
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should  attach  to  men  who  have  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice 

the  interests  of  their  country  to  their  desires  to  accumulate 
"  money." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Justice  Low  was  far  from 
adopting  Viscount  Grey's  doctrine  (preached  by  him  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  ist  June,  191 6)  that  it  is  never 
the  instrument  of  policy  that  should  be  attacked,  but  only 
the  Government  that  has  adopted  the  policy  ;  never  the 
permanent  official  that  should  be  the  subject  of  attack 
and  criticism,  but  only  the  Government  itself,  or  at  least 
the  political  head  of  a  Department.  Mr.  Justice  Low 
did  not  attack  or  criticise  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  ;  he  attacked,  criticised,  and  condemned 
to  penal  servitude  Asseling,  the  actual  misdoer.  He 
attacked  and  criticised  the  accomplices  Mr.  Hinde  and  Mr. 
Bromley,  regretted  that — they  having  presumably  not  been 
charged — he  could  not  send  them  to  share  the  penal 
servitude,  and  stigmatised  them  as  "  disgraced  men." 

Manifestly  it  is  either  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  or  else  the  conduct  of  the  Department 
over  which  he  presides  that  permits  the  existence  of  a 
system  which  allows  a  permanent  official  to  extort  bribes 
and — which  is  almost  a  necessary  corollary — to  injure,  or 
perhaps  to  ruin,  the  contractor  who  will  not  bribe  him. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is,  in  a  strict  sense, 
responsible  for  this  misconduct  of  Asseling,  which,  in  a 
strict  sense, he  should  have  taken  steps  to  render  impossible. 
Yet  it  would  be  monstrous  to  hold  him  alone  responsible 
and  to  let  Asseling  go  free  from  attack  or  criticism. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  the  doctrine  preached  by  Viscount 
Grey.  Here  it  is  as  enunciated  by  himself  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  ist  June,  191 6  : 
"  The  attacks  made  outside  upon  permanent  officials 
"  who  are  not  responsible  for  policy  .  .  .  are  most  unfair, 
"  and,  at  a  time  like  this,  most  unpatriotic.  If  the  policy 
"  of  the  Government  is  not  approved,  it  is  the  Govern- 
"  ment  that  should  be  the  subject  of  attack  and  criticism, 
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"  or  at  least  the  political  head  of  a  Department,  and  never 
"  the   permanent    officials."  * 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  the  prosecution  of  Asseling 
was  a  most  unpatriotic  act  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that,  not  Asseling  the  permanent  official, 
but  either  the  Cabinet  or  at  least  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
should  alone  have  been  attacked  and  criticised  ?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  only  the  contriving  head  and  never  the 
acting  hand  is  ever  to  be  brought  into  question  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Low  shows  us  that  that  is  at  least  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Courts  of  Law.  Nor  has  it,  in  fact,  ever 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  The 
true  doctrine  is  altogether  otherwise  than  and  contrary 
to  that  ;  it  has  been  shown  by  numberless  examples  in 
our  history.  And  whatever  may  be  pretended  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  essential  that  the  true  doctrine  should  be 
upheld  and  applied.  It  is  even  more  important — infinitely 
more  important — that  it  should  be  applied  to  those 
among  permanent  officials  whose  misdeeds  extend  to  acts 
impairing  the  country's  defences  than  to  those  whose 
misdeeds  consist  in  passing  false  quantities  of  razors  and 
clasp  knives. 

*  See  Candid  Quarterly  Review,  August,  1916,  p.  509. 
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CONTRACTORS  GUNS 

IN  the  early  'seventies  a  Hebrew  contractor  on  a  large 
scale  was  consulted  by  an  English  friend  about  to  visit 
Turkey  for  the  first  time,,  as  to  his  attitude  and  conduct 
there.  The  Hebrew  said  :  "  You  are  sure  to  get  into  a 
"  row  with  the  Zaptiehs  or  local  policemen.  If  you  do  it 
"  is  useless  to  argue.  Hit  a  Zaptieh  on  the  nose  and  run. 
"  The  Zaptiehs  will  fire  after  you,  no  doubt.  But  don't  be 
"  afraid.     I  took  the  contract  for  the  guns." 
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MILITARISM    AND    DEGENERATION 


AMONG  all  civilised  races  there  exists  a  widespread 
belief  that  war  and  militarism  are  in  some  way  or  other 
beneficial  to  society,  while  long  periods  of  peace  are  ener- 
vating and  lead  to  degeneration.  The  existence  of  this 
sentiment  was  perhaps  in  part  responsible  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war,  and  for  the  state  of  armed  preparation 
which  preceded  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  matter 
of  fundamental  importance  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  opinion  is  well  founded :  and  with  this  purpose  in  view 
we  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  biological  and  psychological 
arguments  which  may  shed  light  on  a  dark  and  difficult 
problem. 

The  main  biological  argument  adduced  in  defence  of  war 
as  a  social  institution  is  that  it  conduces  to  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and,  in  fact,  is  an  important  process  in  that  natural 
selection  by  which  the  best  and  most  powerful  races  survive 
while  the  weaker  disappear.  Nations  (argues  this  school  of 
thought)  are  at  first  young  and  vigorous:  they  reach  their 
prime,  and  then  grow  old  and  decay :  it  is  manifestly  to  the 
interest  of  the  human  race  that  they  should  then  be  swept 
out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
peoples. 

The  apparent  force  of  this  argument  reposes  upon  the 
mistaken  assumptions  involved  in  it.  It  misinterprets  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selection,  and  therefore  breaks  down  a 
priori;  it  is  at  variance  with  the  experience  furnished  by 
history,  and  therefore  breaks  down  a  'posteriori.  Its  strength 
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lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  its  language.  What  is  meant  by 
"  best  "  and  "  strongest  "?  They  mean  in  this  case  those 
most  adapted  to  military  organisation.  It  is  this  type  that 
survives,  and  it  is  the  type  less  adapted  to  military  organi- 
sation that  becomes  extinct.  The  argument,  then,  is  re- 
duced to  this:  war  and  militarism  are  admirable  because 
they  lead  to  the  survival  of  those  adapted  to  it  and  to  the 
extinction  of  those  unsuited  for  it :  which  is  simply  arguing 
in  a  circle — assuming  in  your  premise  what  you  attempt  to 
prove  in  your  conclusion. 

But  the  question  still  remains  as  to  what  evidence 
exists  for  the  belief  that  the  "  best  "  and  "  most  vigorous  " 
nations  are  those  which  enter  most  readily  into  a  military 
regime.  The  belief  is  one  that  we  in  England  shall  be  slow 
to  admit:  we  shall  not  readily  allow  that  the  incomparable 
military  aptitude  of  their  character  renders  the  Germans 
superior  to  or  of  higher  virtue  than  ourselves,  or  the 
Americans,  or  any  other  people  of  British  origin.  Nor, 
in  truth,  will  a  comparison  of  the  past  records  of  the  two 
races  allow  such  a  belief  to  be  entertained.  Let  us  go 
back  to  antiquity  and  there  seek  instances  far  removed 
from  the  blinding  effect  of  existing  passions  and  prejudices. 
If  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  Persian  military  organi- 
sation had  been  very  slightly  stronger  than  in  fact  it  was, 
the  wonderful  civilisation  of  ancient  Greece  would  never 
have  been  born.  That  civilisation,  limited  as  it  was  to  a 
very  small  population,  depended  wholly  upon  the  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  it  was  removed  from  the  dangerous 
vicinity  of  any  military  power.  The  cities  of  Greece  exhi- 
bited the  most  admirable  efflorescence  of  energy  and 
enlightenment.  The  Athenians  were  a  great  and  noble 
people.  In  philosophy  and  in  science  their  achievements 
were  of  overwhelming  magnitude.  In  art  they  have  never 
since  been  equalled.  In  politics  they  laid  the  permanent 
foundations  of  democratic  institutions.  In  social  life 
they  were  joyous  and  free.  When  at  length  they  were 
set  upon  and  overwhelmed  by  the  military  power  of  the 
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Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  they  fought  with  magnificent 
gallantry  against  the  most  hopeless  odds.  Shall  we,  then, 
rejoice  at  their  ruthless  annihilation  by  the  laws  of  natural 
selection?  And  shall  we  endeavour  to  believe  that  such 
annihilation  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race?  Shall  we 
further  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  ultimate  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Macedonian  barbarians — a  conquest  due  to 
the  momentary  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for  the 
conquerors  almost  at  once  became  disintegrated  and  broken 
by  the  internal  dissensions  of  an  undisciplined  people? 

There  is,  indeed,  no  warrant  in  history  for  the  assumption 
that  the  "  best  "  or  greatest  people  are  those  most  powerful 
in  a  military  sense ;  nor  assuredly  is  there  any  such  warrant 
in  science  either.  The  fallacy  arises  from  a  very  common 
confusion  as  to  the  significance  of  natural  selection.  The 
public  too  often  fail  to  discriminate  between  a  physical 
and  a  moral  law.  Natural  selection,  if  anything,  is  a  physical 
law  :  a  statement  of  what  we  find  happening  in  Nature.  It  is 
not  in  any  sort  of  sense  a  moral  law;  and,  in  fact,  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  civilisation  consists  in  opposing  and 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  law.  Natural  selection  is 
little  more  than  a  truism :  it  informs  us  that  in  any  conflict 
victory  will  go  to  that  side  which  can  and  does  contend 
the  most  successfully.  Natural  selection  has  no  moral 
bearing  whatever:  it  is  not  concerned  with  right  or  wrong, 
nor  with  what  is  desirable  or  undesirable.  It  is  simply  a 
generalisation  of  how  things  work  in  Nature.  And  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  assist  natural  selection 
where  its  crude  effects  are  either  immoral  or  undesirable. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  we  can 
to  prevent  it.  If  I  am  walking  along  a  lonely  road  at  night 
and  am  attacked  by  a  robber  with  that  weapon  so  quaintly 
called  a  life-preserver,  and  if  the  robber  then  absconds  with 
my  watch,  we  have  an  ordinary  example  of  natural  selection. 
The  robber,  by  possessing  himself  of  the  watch,  establishes 
the  fact  of  his  being  more  fit  than  I  am :  and,  if  natural 
selection  were  a  moral  law  instead  of  being  only  a  physical 
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law,  he  would  at  the  same  time  establish  his  claim  to  retain 
it,  at  least  until  I  had  hired  the  services  of  other  ruffians 
more  burly  than  himself  to  prove  before  the  court  of  Nature 
that  in  the  art  of  procuring  and  retaining  watches  he  was, 
after  all,  less  fit  than  I. 

Natural  selection  ordains  that,  in  any  given  conditions, 
those   individuals    survive    who    are    most    suited   to   the 
conditions.  In  case  of  war,  naturally,  that  side  is  victorious 
which  is  most  suited  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
war:   and  war,  like   most   other   events   in  Nature,  is   an 
element  in  natural  selection.  But  the  purpose  of  civilisation 
is  to  establish  for  ourselves  such  conditions  as  we  deem 
desirable:   instead   of  dying   out   in   an   unfavourable    en- 
vironment,  we   re-create   another   environment   which   is 
favourable.  Thus  we  shelter  ourselves  from  the  weather  by 
clothes   and  houses;  we  repel  disease   by  sanitation;  we 
manufacture,  in  short,  an  artificial  environment:    and  this 
artificial   environment   is   what   is   meant    by   civilisation. 
If  it  were  taken  away  from  us,  we  should  become  extinct 
in  a  few  months  at  most;  natural  selection,  so  long  held 
off,  would  quickly  sweep  the  land  clean   of  human  life. 
Biologically,  war  is  one  of  the  minor  factors  of  evolution. 
It  destroys  the  unfit   much  less  completely  than  disease. 
The  aboriginal  Americans  and  Australians  were  decimated 
by  the  swords  of  the  Europeans,  but  their  extinction  is 
the  work  of  tuberculosis,  of  measles  and  of  other  European- 
brought    diseases   which    on    fresh    ground  are    far    more 
deadly   than  any   mere    human    instruments   of   destruc- 
tion. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  natural  selection,  disease  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  is  still,  a  far  more  potent  factor  than 
war.  If,  then,  our  conception  of  Nature  and  of  morals 
is  so  false  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  we  ought  to  advance 
the  process  of  crude  natural  selection,  we  ought  to 
turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation 
of  disease,  to  refrain  carefully  from  measures  aimed  at 
the  extinction  of  certain  diseases,  and  to  revile  and  per- 
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secute  those  whose  labours  have  shown  the  way  in  which 
such  extinction  may  be  realised.  For  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  on  the  whole  disease  tends  to  attack  the  feeblest 
and   least   valuable   individuals   in   the   community.   The 
prevention  of  disease  on  a  large  scale  means  the  survival 
and    perpetuation    of  persons    of  weak   constitution    and 
degenerate  heredity  who,  under  natural  selection  uncon- 
trolled, would  speedily  die  out.  War,  on  the  other  hand, 
kills  out  only  those  of  military  age  and  physique :  a  soldier 
has  to  pass  a  certain  medical  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
weak  and  incapable  are  not  liable  to  be  killed  in  battle,  and 
the  tendency  of  modern  warfare  is  to  exterminate  the  most 
vigorous  part  of  the  community.  The  modern  conditions 
under  which  war  is  waged  have  become  so  artificial  as 
almost  to  invert  the  original  consequences  which  would 
flow  from  it  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  feeble  are  protected 
while  the  strong  are  submitted  to  the  chances  of  extinction. 
The  human  race  is  not  purged  by  modern  warfare  of  any 
of  its  inefficient  or  sickly  strains.  It  is  weakened  only  as 
regards  its  more    robust  strains;  and  at  the  end  of  a  war 
the    proportion    of  inefficient    to    efficient    is    necessarily 
higher  than  it  was  before  the  war  began.  This  truth  is  still 
more     conspicuous   when   we   remember   that   disease   is 
gradually  playing  a  diminished  part  in  war  as  our  power  to 
deal  with  it  is  enhanced.  Even  among  our  soldiers  the  losses 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  mainly  affecting  the  weaker 
or  the  less  fit.  Those  who  believe  that  war  is  a  beneficent 
agent  of  natural  selection  upon  which  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  lay  our  hands  are  apparently  committed  to  the  opinion 
that  those  killed  in  war  are  unfit  degenerates,  of  whom 
the  human  race  is  fortunately  rid. 

To  those  who  urge  the  maintenance  of  war  on  the  ground 
of  natural  selection  the  reply,  therefore,  is  threefold:  (i)  War 
never  has  been  so  important  a  factor  in  natural  selection  as 
disease;  and  all  the  arguments  which  are  adduced  under 
this  head  against  the  suppression  of  war  count  with  far 
greater  force  against  the  suppression  of  disease.  (2)  Modern 
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war  has  become  so  artificial  as  to  have  lost  in  a  great  degree 
that  evolutional  value  which  it  once  had,  and  indeed  to 
have  to  some  extent  inverted  it.  (3)  Even  if  war  were  a 
factor  of  importance  in  natural  selection,  this  circumstance 
should  only  stimulate  us  to  more  energetic  attempts  to 
suppress  it,  as  we  have  already  done  in  every  other  depart- 
ment where  natural  selection  is  inconvenient  to  us.  If  you 
genuinely  mistake  natural  selection  for  a  religious  dogma,  to 
be  abetted  in  every  possible  way,  then  you  should  divest 
yourself  of  clothing,  of  houses,  of  fires,  of  all  the  artificial 
aids  of  civilisation.  You  should  punish  those  who  attempt 
to  cure  tuberculosis  or  typhoid;  and  you  might  even 
actively  assist  Nature  by  murdering  the  sickly  members  of 
the  community,  in  the  manner  of  many  communities 
of  the  lower  animals,  who  respect  far  more  than  we  the 
demands  of  natural  selection.  But  if  you  will  do  none 
of  these  things :  if  you  live  in  a  comfortable  house,  warm, 
dry  and  healthy,  if  you  eat  well-cooked  food,  if  you  view 
with  satisfaction  the  decline  of  small-pox,  the  extinction  of 
leprosy,  the  cure  of  consumption — if  that  is  your  attitude 
towards  these  mighty  agencies  of  human  evolution ;  and  if 
at  the  same  time  you  will  have  no  interference  with  that 
minor  agency,  less  exact  and  less  universal,  which  is  called 
war,  may  we  not  suspect  that  the  true  basis  of  your  opinion 
is  less  in  that  biological  or  scientific  theory  behind  which 
you  so  feebly  endeavour  to  entrench  yourself  than  in 
those  brutal  passions  by  which  we  are  all  closely  allied  to 
savage  beasts?  And  further:  species,  we  are  told,  are 
not  immortal.  They  come  into  existence,  flourish  for  a 
time,  and  become  extinct.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
human  species  will  be  any  exception  to  that  rule.  Certainly 
natural  selection  will  ensure  our  extinction  sooner  or  later. 
Shall  we,  then,  abet  natural  selection  and  make  it  sooner, 
or  shall  we  exercise  our  powers  to  delay  it?  Hitherto 
we  have  opposed  natural  selection,  and  have  acquired  a 
civilisation  wholly  incompatible  with  it.  Yet,  if  we  really 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  natural  selection,  we  had  better 
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quickly  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  when   both  our  civi- 
lisation and  our  race  would  quickly  disappear. 

As  regards  the  psychology  of  war,  the  manifestations 
among  the  people  are  simply  those  characteristic  of  emotion. 
The  driving  force  of  war  resides  in  the  powerful  emotion  of 
bellicosity;  it  does  not  depend  on  any  cold  intellectual  dis- 
crimination, nor  on  questions  of  right  or  wrong,  though 
these  are  nearly  always  the  ostensible  motives.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  a  minority  of  a  nation  knows  as  a  rule  what  the 
war  is  supposed  to  be  about;  and  the  number  of  those 
who  have  the  time  and  intelligence  to  study  the  origins  of 
the  war,  and  to  form  a  substantial  opinion  as  to  its  rights 
and  wrongs,  is  necessarily  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole.  The  main  fallacy  of  the  Norman  Angell  School  and 
of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  is  their  belief  that  war 
is  of  intellectual  rather  than  emotional  origin,  and  hence 
that  by  abolishing  the  secrecy  of  diplomacy  war  might  be 
avoided.  More  probably  the  exact  contrary  would  occur. 
In  modern  times  a  Government  scarcely  ever  wants  a  war, 
and  diplomatists  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it.  The  real 
danger  as  a  rule  is  that  some  incident  should  become 
known  to  the  public  and  a  conflagration  be  started  that  no 
diplomacy  can  extinguish.  Mobs  at  all  times  enter  into  a  fight 
with  joy — a  joy  that  may  speedily  change  to  sorrow;  for  mobs 
are  full  of  combustible  material  which  any  spark  may  light. 

Credulity,  in  ordinary  life,  is  the  normal  concomitant  of 
strong  emotion.  Any  emotion — such  as  love,  hate,  fear- 
tends  to  endow  its  object  with  the  qualities  agreeable 
to  that  emotion.  A  lover  cannot  see  those  faults  in  his 
mistress  which  are  obvious  to  the  unbiassed  eye.  So,  too, 
credulity  is  characteristic  of  a  state  of  war.  We  perhaps 
recognise  that  truth  more  readily  among  our  adversaries 
than  among  ourselves.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
German  credulity  is  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  nation 
that  they  are  fighting  in  a  just  cause.  But  the  whole  cam- 
paign is  filled  with  minor  instances.  The  German  people 
are  firmly  convinced  of  imaginary  atrocities  committed 
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by  British,  French  and  Belgian  soldiers.  They  believe 
that  their  soldiers  have  been  mutilated:  that  we  have 
broken  international  law:  that  we  use  soft-nosed  bullets; 
and  so  forth.  Each  side  accuses  the  other  of  such  things 
as  the  wanton  cutting  off  of  hands,  an  operation  which, 
unless  immediate  medical  measures  be  taken,  leads  to 
death  in  a  minute  or  two. 

We  are  not  interested  for  the  moment  in  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  the  actuality  of  these  alleged  atrocities — 
except,  indeed,  to  deny  them  warmly  in  cases  where  our  own 
Army  is  accused.  We  are  concerned  rather  to  note  the 
avidity  with  which  they  are  received,  before  the  evidence  in 
their  favour  has  been  exposed.  In  general  it  is  unpopular 
to  throw  doubt  upon  any  stories  of  German  atrocities;  in 
certain  circles  it  is  even  looked  upon  as  unpatriotic.  As 
regards  newspapers,  atrocities  of  the  enemy  make  good 
copy;  they  rank  with  victories  and  are  noted  with  big 
headlines  and  "  thrilling  "  posters.  Atrocities  by  the  enemy 
appear  to  be  a  source  of  positive  gratification  to  our  own 
side;  and  a  palliation  or  denial  of  the  atrocities  con- 
stitutes a  privation  of  this  gratification  which  is  apt  to 
be  resented. 

Atrocity  stories,  nevertheless,  are  not  without  their  value, 
even  when  they  go  beyond  the  truth.  They  feed  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  and  may  even  raise  it  to  a  degree  of 
fanaticism  which  ensures  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  emotional  tone  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
wars  and  generates  the  moral  force  needful  for  waging 
them  cannot  under  any  circumstances  maintain  itself  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  tends  constantly  to  relax.  Stories 
of  atrocities  by  the  enemy,  or  of  breaches  of  interna- 
tional law,  act  as  stimulants  which  keep  the  emotional  tone 
of  the  people  screwed  up  to  as  high  a  point  as  possible. 

We  now  have  to  deal  with  the  proposition   that  mili- 
tarism is  an  antidote  to  degeneration.  We  might  very  well 
do  so  by  inviting  those  who    believe  in  it  to  place  their 
evidence  on  the  table.  This  doctrine  has  been  the  mainstay 
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of  German  writers;  and  perhaps  the  readiness  of  their 
public  to  accept  it  is  the  cause  of  their  unanimous  refusal 
to  produce  whatever  evidence  they  may  have  collected 
on  the  subject.  We  may,  however,  find  it  worth  while 
to  enquire  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the  question  by 
history  and  by  science. 

The   classical  instance  of  the   degeneration  of  a  great 
people  is,  of  course,  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But 
one  of  the  most  striking  political  features  of  that  decline  was 
the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the  military  over  the  civilian 
section  of  the  people.  First  the  forms  of  republican  govern- 
ment were  lost ;  then  the  substance  of  republican  govern- 
ment. The  Emperor,  who  was  originally  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  was  in  course  of  time  appointed  exclusively  by  the 
Army.  At  first  the  Senate  was  invited  to  ratify  the  choice 
of  the  Army,  but  later  even  that  formality  was  dispensed 
with.  The  Empire,  as  it  fell  more  completely  under  the 
sway  of  militarism,  became  gradually  less  warlike.  Discipline 
in  the  Army  deteriorated;  they  conferred  the  crown  on  the 
candidate  who  offered  to  pay  them  the  highest  donative; 
they  even  so!4  the  Empire  on  one  occasion  at  a  public  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  submitted 
with  bovine  meekness  to  the  gradual  supersession  of  their 
traditional   powers.    Rather   than   suffer   the   penalties   of 
independent    speech,    they    slavishly    acquiesced    in    each 
step  of  their  own  humiliation.  They  voted  unanimously 
for  measures  which  it  is  incredible  that  they  can  have 
approved. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  many  people  in  England 
are  now  of  the  opinion  that  our  present  unanimity  is  a  sign 
that  no  degeneration  has  occurred  among  us.  However 
fortunate  that  unanimity  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  made  to 
carry  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  In  all  the  great  wars  of 
this  country  there  has  been  a  strong  expression  of  what 
may  be  called  unpatriotic  feeling.  In  the  war  of  American 
Independence  the  Whig  party  actually  took  their  party 
colours  from  the  rebels.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  the 
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Crimean  war,  and  as  we  all  remember  in  the  Boer  war, 
there  was  always  an  active  minority  in  this  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  apparent  unanimity  characterised  many 
of  the  official  acts  of  the  decline  of  Rome.  In  that  case 
the  unanimity  was  due  to  fear;  the  citizens  placed  their 
individual  comfort  above  the  duty  of  speaking  plainly 
and  publicly  what  they  thought.  In  every  large  and 
independent  community  the  laws  of  chance  ordain  that 
people  will  think  differently  on  political  questions  placed 
before  them;  and  almost  any  view,  however  wrong 
or  absurd,  is  bound  to  have  some  partisans  in  a  country 
which  is  accustomed  to  think  for  itself.  The  presence 
of  unanimity,  however  good  the  cause,  always  carries 
a  suspicion  that  suggestion  may  have  overcome  the 
strength  of  private  judgment.  It  seems,  therefore,  unsafe, 
at  least  without  further  examination,  to  cite  unanimity 
in  proof  of  virility. 

The  great  Moltke  said  of  the  British  people  that  they 
were  the  most  warlike  and  the  least  military  of  any  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  might  be  said  with  truth  of  the 
declining  age  of  Rome,  that  the  Romans  were  the  least 
warlike  and  the  most  military  of  any  of  the  nations  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  argument  too  far.  Historical  analogies  and  antitheses 
are  profoundly  misleading;  and  we  cannot  definitely  gather 
from  the  history  of  Rome  anything  further  than  the  fact 
that  militarism  in  no  way  preserves  the  martial  spirit  of  a 
nation ;  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  quite  capable  of 
growing  luxuriantly  in  the  most  rotten  and  the  most  surely 
doomed  of  races. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  degeneration,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  are  biological  and  deep-seated,  rather 
than  a  product  of  external  circumstances.  Degeneration 
appears  to  be  a  natural  old  age  or  decay  which  affects 
races  after  a  certain  period  of  high  vitality :  it  is  bred  in  the 
blood,  and  not  a  character  acquired  by  environmental 
influences.  Even  if  military  undertakings  have  an  exalting 
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effect  upon  those  who  take  part  in  them,  the  effect  would 
then  expire  with  that  generation.  The  psychological  ele- 
ments of  courage  and  self-sacrifice  which  are  alleged  by 
German  writers  to  be  powerfully  developed  by  war  would 
in  any  case  be  limited  to  those  who  take  part  in  it;  and  that 
includes  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  population. 
The  masses  of  the  people  in  modern  warfare  are  unaffected 
by  these  supposed  advantages,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
obtain  them  secondhand  by  reading  the  account  of  the  war 
in  the  newspapers.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  a 
nation  may  be  preserved  from  degeneracy  by  perusal  of  the 
communiques  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau,  still  less  by  the 
comments  of  journalists  thereon. 

We  are,  however,  prepared  to  believe  that  a  martial  spirit, 
as  distinguished  from  militancy,  is  a  sign  of  life  and  vitality 
in  a  nation.  We  are  not  indeed  able  to  offer  any  evidence  for 
this  view;  but  it  seems  probable  that  degeneration  is  at  all 
events  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  the  warlike  instincts  of 
a  people.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  decline  of  those 
instincts  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  subjugation,  and  exposes 
the  people  to  great  danger  of  national  extinction.  Yet  even 
admitting  this,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  war  can  main- 
tain or  stimulate  the  proper  instincts,  which,  as  already 
suggested,  are  more  likely  of  congenital  character.  Playing 
football  and  leaping  over  hurdles  are  signs  of  youth  and 
vigour.  But  an  old  man  who  has  lost  his  youth  and  vigour 
cannot  regain  them  by  either  playing  football  or  leaping  over 
hurdles.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  likely  to  complete  his  own 
ruin  by  the  attempt.  So,  too,  warlike  instincts  may  be 
characteristic  of  a  vigorous  people ;  and  it  may  yet  be  well 
for  them  to  avoid  a  more  frequent  or  extreme  recourse  to 
war  than  is  absolutely  essential.  The  instincts  of  war  are 
perhaps  a  symptom  of  virility ;  but  we  can  no  more  induce 
virility  by  a  war  than  we  can  rejuvenate  an  invalid  by 
prescribing  the  sports  of  youth.  The  attempt  is  analogous 
to  that  kind  of  medical  treatment  which  attacks  not  the 
genuine  disease,  but  one  of  its  external  symptoms.  The 
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patient  may  very  likely  be  killed  outright  by  an  ignorant 
and  short-sighted  symptomatic  treatment. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  in  his  book  What  is  Wrong  with 
Germany,  presents  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  German  people  that  have  yet  been  published. 
He  proceeds  by  the  method  of  long  extracts  from  their 
literature,  which  he  very  properly  regards  as  representative 
of  their  sentiments.  Abundant  evidence  is  furnished  of 
their  dangerous  military  instincts. 

Georg  Fuchs  wrote: — "  War  is  the  price  of  culture.  As 
"  the  civilisations  of  the  future,  though  in  their  inner 
"  origin  national  geographically,  will  and  must  be  inter- 
"  national,  the  purchase  price  for  future  culture  is  inter- 
"  national  war."  How  the  conclusion  is  connected  with  the 
premises  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see;  but  the  author  con- 
tinues : — "  Wherever  the  highest  culture  is  found  the 
c '  highest  military  efficiency  will  be  seen  to  be  its  comple- 
"  ment.  All  culture  is  bought  at  the  price  of  blood,  since  it  is 
"  nothing  less  than  the  relentless  expression  by  a  nation 
"  of  its  own  personality."  On  these  statements  it  need 
only  be  remarked  that  Fuchs  appears  to  have  had  a  some- 
what declamatory  method  of  stating  untruths. 

The  writer,  however,  who  more  than  any  other  has 
influenced  the  thought,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  expressed 
the  thought,  of  modern  Germany  is  Treitschke.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  Treitschke  was  intensely  patriotic.  As 
Mr.  Dawson  says,  "  Love  of  the  fatherland  may  be  said  to 
"  have  been  the  master  motive  of  his  literary  work  and  his 
"  public  action."  He  was  consumed  with  the  passion  of 
patriotism.  In  his  lectures  he  called  it  "  the  highest  and 
"  holiest  of  passions,"  and  as  he  spoke  of  it,  so  entirely  was 
he  carried  away  that  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  At 
the  present  moment  we  may  give  our  enemies  the  credit  of 
being  animated  by  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Treitschke. 
As  a  German  writer  has  said,  they  are  drilled  to  patriotism 
The  strong  congenital  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  is 
natural  to  the  Prussian  spirit,  is  sedulously  cultivated  and 
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fostered  during  education  by  every  sort  of  artifice.  Unfor- 
tunately their  patriotism  is  hopelessly  involved  with  mili- 
tarism: the  German  people  are  still,  as  Bismarck  said  they 
were,  a  race  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  German  writers  already  alluded  to  regard  it  as  an 
axiom  that  war  is  a  specific  for  degeneration.  Moltke  said 
that  war  was  "  a  link  in  God's  ordinance  for  the  world." 
Treitschke  referred  to  war  as  "  God's  specific  for  the  cure 
'of  ailing  nations."  Fuchs  wrote  in  191 2  that  "War  is 
'  the  only  means  that  can  to-day  save  the  Germans  as  a 
'  nation  from  imminent  physical  and  psychical  enfeeblement 
'  and    degeneration."    Bernhardi    describes    war    as    "  the 
'  greatest  factor  in  the  furtherance  of  culture  and  power  "; 
and  he  deplores  "  the  aspirations  for  peace  which  seem  to 
'  dominate  our  age  and  threaten  to  poison  the  soul  of 
'  the  German  people."  Lesser  writers  preached  the  same 
doctrine.  "  Steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  pacifist  ideas 
'  from   taking  hold   of  our   rising  youth."   "  War   is   the 
'  noblest    and    holiest    expression    of    human    activity." 
'  War    is    beautiful.    Its    august    sublimity    elevates    the 
'  human   heart    beyond   the   earthly   and   the   common." 
These  are  the  sentiments  upon  which  the  population  of 
Germany   has   long   been   fed,    and   which   we   trust   and 
believe  will  speedily  lead  to  their  own  destruction.  With 
this  state  of   mind  there    go  many  other  characteristics 
equally  barbaric  and  contemptible:  or,  it  might  be  said, 
equally  significant  of  pathological  and  degenerative  feelings. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  German  War  Book, 
issued  by  the  Great  General  Staff  of  the  German  Army  as  a 
guide  to  the  behaviour  of  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  It  draws 
a    large    distinction    between    the    combatants    and    non- 
combatants  of  the  enemy;  and  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  the  two  is  quite  different.  It  starts  from  the  proposition 
that  war  is  an  "  act  of  violence  which  in  its  application 
"  knows    no    bounds."    The    governing    principle    is    that 
states  and  not  individuals  are  at  war;  and  the  purpose  of  a 
war  is  to  subdue  the  hostile  state  by  almost  any  measures 
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available,  while  interfering  with  the  individuals  of  that 
state  as  little  as  may  be  needed  in  the  attainment  of  the 
main  object.  Nevertheless,  the  War  Book  specifies  certain 
measures  which,  although  they  may  advance  the  end  in 
view,  are  yet  not  legitimate.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
poisoning  of  wells ;  and  the  driving  of  women  in  front  of 
columns  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  shooting.  Yet  appar- 
ently even  these  concessions  to  humanity  (or  some  of  them) 
are  withdrawn  in  dealing  with  a  civilian  population  which 
has  taken  to  arms.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  it  is  legi- 
timate to  take  hostages  from  among  the  conquered  people, 
and  to  carry  them  on  the  supply  trains  passing  through  the 
country,  to  ensure  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  by  the 
civilians  to  blow  up  the  railways;  and  this  stratagem  was 
actually  used  by  the  Germans  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  when  it  is  stated  to  have  been  justified  by  its  success. 
The  system  of  requisitions  in  a  conquered  country  "  has  no 
"  limits  except  those  of  the  exhaustion,  impoverishment, 
"  and  devastation  of  the  whole  country."  Indeed,  the 
whole  document  is  singularly  horrible,  as  an  outcome  of  the 
doctrine  of  war  ;  and  many  of  its  provisions  could  scarcely 
be  carried  into  effect  except  by  persons  whose  humanity 
and  natural  feelings  had  been  coarsened  and  decivilised. 
Nevertheless,  repugnant  as  such  proceedings  must  appear 
to  every  properly-constituted  person,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  mere  logic,  some  defence  may  not 
be  set  up  for  the  opposite  view.  To  many  of  us  war  itself 
is  an  atrocious  barbarity,  and  the  precise  degree  of  ferocity 
with  which  it  is  waged  seems  a  matter  of  minor  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  fact  of  the  war  itself.  The  Germans 
published  their  War  Book  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war  ;  so  that  we  had  before  us  all  the  means  of 
knowing  how  they  proposed  to  fight,  and  to  prepare  our- 
selves accordingly.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  draw  up,  and 
nearly  impossible  to  enforce,  a  code  of  honour  in  war  ;  for 
every  nation  may  define  war  as  it  likes,  and  may  carry  on 
war  (unless  it  is  conquered)  by  any  method  whatever  that 
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it  chooses.  It  may  well  happen  some  day  that  civilised 
Europe  may  be  attacked  by  a  genuine  race  of  military 
savages,  who  will  observe  no  canons  or  conventions  of  any 
kind.  They  may  resort  to  the  most  unlimited  savagery  to 
attain  their  purpose  ;  and,  gaining  great  advantages  thereby, 
may  be  victorious,  if  on  our  side  we  fight  in  a  milder  spirit. 
War  is  the  negation  of  humanity  ;  conditions  for  fighting 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  imposed  upon  the 
enemy.  In  entering  a  war,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
measures,  however  horrible  ;  for  we  never  know  when  such 
measures  may  not  be  used  against  us.  And  when  the  enemy 
employs  measures  which  do  not  harmonise  with  our  senti- 
ments, it  seems  to  some  hardly  dignified  to  cry  out  against 
them,  particularly  if  that  enemy  published  his  intentions 
in  the  preceding  period  of  peace.  Our  business  is  not  to 
abuse  the  enemy,  but  to  defeat  him  ;  not  to  shout  too  much, 
but  to  act.  If  the  Germans  bombard  our  coast  towns, 
vituperation  is  likely  to  make  them  think  that  their  blow 
has  got  home,  and  to  cause  them  satisfaction.  If  we  say 
little,  on  the  other  hand  :  but  next  time  they  make  the 
attempt,  sink  one  of  their  ships  (as  we  did)  with  a  loss  of 
over  800  men,  they  will  remain  under  no  misapprehension 
as  to  our  views,  and  they  will  derive  singularly  little  material 
for  satisfaction.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  of  the  Germans 
is  that  we  thought  their  humanity  higher  than  we  now 
think  it ;  but  after  all  that  is  our  own  fault  for  not  having 
read  their  War  Book  before.  Protestations  would  have  come 
with  greater  weight  in  time  of  peace  than  in  times  when 
their  doctrines  are  being  realised  against  ourselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  atrocities  as  the  invasion 
and  devastation  of  Belgium  were  undertaken  by  the  Ger- 
mans with  the  hope  of  an  increased  probability  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  the  war.  The  inflictions  upon  Louvain  and 
other  places  and  the  policy  called  "  Rightfulness  "  have 
resulted,  as  was  intended,  in  a  terrorisation  of  the  civilian 
population,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country  can 
be  held  by  very  much  smaller  armed  forces  than  would  have 
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been  necessary  if  no  such  measures  had  been  resorted  to. 
From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  their  chances  of 
success  were  increased  by  such  action,  and  their  own  safety 
rendered  more  secure.  The  question  has  long  been  debated 
as  to  how  far  considerations  of  public  safety  may  justify  the 
violation  of  agreements  and  of  law.  The  discussion  tends 
indeed  to  be  somewhat  academic;  for,  as  already  pointed 
out,  war  is  the  final  recourse  to  force  and  violence,  and  we 
never  can  compel  the  enemy  to  conform  to  our  views  as 
to  how  it  should  be  prosecuted.  We  can,  of  course,  retaliate 
in  the  same  way;  but  very  possibly  that  may  leave  him 
unmoved,  and  at  the  best  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  persuade 
him  rather  than  to  compel  him.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  ascertain  what  enlightened  and  im- 
partial thinkers  have  concluded  on  this  subject.  Few  thinkers 
can  be  mentioned  more  enlightened,  more  free  from 
prejudice,  or  more  humanitarian  than  the  historian  Gibbon, 
and  his  great  history  of  the  fall  of  Rome  contains  various 
allusions  to  our  subject.  Here  is  a  typical  expression  of  his 
views : — "  The  urgent  consideration  of  the  public  safety 
"  may  undoubtedly  authorise  the  violation  of  every  positive 
"  law.  How  far  that,  or  any  other,  consideration  may 
"  operate  to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of  humanity 
"  and  justice  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  still  desire  to  remain 
"  ignorant."* 

We  have  to  recollect  that  the  war  in  Germany  is  a  more 
real  and  more  terrible  thing  than  it  is  to  us,  so  happily 
situated  as  we  are.  So  it  is  in  France.  No  one  who  has  trav- 
elled in  France  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  can  have 
failed  to  note  the  utterly  different  spirit  with  which  the 
war  is  regarded  in  France  and  in  England.  In  France  it  is 
a  horrible  and  ever-present  reality ;  in  England  it  is 
regarded  by  a  proportion  of  the  people  as  a  glorified 
form  of  sport,.  In  France  there  is  little  hero-worship  or 
glory  of  individuals,  the  whole  thoughts  of  the  people  are 

*  Professor  Bury's  Edition,  Vol.  III.,  p.  118. 
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bent  upon  purifying  their  beloved  country  from  the  repul- 
sive swarm  of  vermin  that  have  settled  upon  one  of  its 
fairest  corners.  In  England  there  is  not  the  same  oppressing 
sense  of  a  horrible  reality.  We  have  more  room  to  think  of 
the  prowess  of  our  soldiers,  and  to  be  ambitious,  than  have 
the  French.  London  in  time  of  peace  cannot  compare  with 
Paris  for  gaiety:  yet  there  is  even  now  dancing  in  London 
— a  thing  which  at  present  would  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  French  people.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious 
and  interesting  experience  to  watch  the  graceful  turns  of 
the  danseuses,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  lights  and  the 
music,  to  reflect  upon  the  Navy  silently  patrolling  the 
North  Sea  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  ;  for  it  is  this  alone 
that  makes  any  sort  of  gaiety  possible  in  England.  The  con- 
trast between  the  fragile  and  delicate  dancing  and  the 
mighty  physical  force  by  which  it  is  screened  and  made 
possible  is  a  subject  of  strange  contemplation. 

In  the  tube  railways  there  have  been  numerous  recruiting 
advertisements  headed  "  England  v.  Germany,"  and  calling 
on  men  to  sign  on  for  the  "grand  international  final."  There 
does  not  exist  among  the  English  people  that  deadly  serious- 
ness which  is  so  manifest  among  the  French  ;  for  the  war  is 
still  far  from  us.  But  we  may  imagine  that  the  same  sense  of 
overwhelming  responsibility  prevails  in  Germany  :  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  is  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  the 
urgency  of  the  public  danger  may  lead  us  to  understand, 
if  we  cannot  condone,  the  public  excesses  of  the  authorities. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  own  land  is  not  wholly  free 
from  militarism.  Much  admiration  has  been  vented  upon 
the  work  of  Professor  Cramb,  which  really  is  little  else  than 
a  glorification  of  war.  Perpetual  peace  is  still  a  dream,  but 
Professor  Cramb  refers  to  it  as  "  a  nightmare  which  shall  be 
"  realised  only  when  the  ice  has  crept  to  the  heart  of  the 
"  sun,  and  the  stars,  left  black  and  trackless,  start  from  their 
"  orbits."  Most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  seductive  attraction  of  witnessing  great 
manifestations  of  physical  force  by  human  beings,  forgetting 
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the  infinitely  greater    manifestations  of  force   which    are 
offered  to  us  by  the  works  of  Nature  on  every  side. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  fighting  the  greatest  war 
in  history  against  the  principle  of  militarism.  Above  all,  let 
us  avoid  contamination  by  the  loathsome  contagion  of  our 
enemies.  Happily  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  nothing 
need  prevent  us  from  hoisting  the  banner  of  Freedom, 
the  highest  and  most  glorious  which  any  nation  can  main- 
tain :  Freedom  of  the  state,  for  which  we  look  now  as 
in  the  past  to  an  overwhelming  Navy ;  Freedom  of  the 
individual,  without  which  no  genius  or  greatness  is  possible. 
Mobs  and  their  newspapers  know  little  and  care  less  about 
freedom;  freedom  is  threatened  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without,  and  those  who  stand  for  this  great  principle 
have  to  contend  with  the  mob  of  their  own  as  well  as  of 
hostile  countries.  May  their  efforts  be  successful  ! 
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AS  we  look  at  the  skies  on  a  starry  night  we  cannot 
help  asking  ourselves  questions  about  the  nature  of 
the  stellar  universe,  of  which  we  form  so  insignificant  a  part. 
What  is  the  distance  of  the  stars  ?  Do  any  of  them  support 
life  such  as  we  know  it  ?  And  furthermore,  do  they  continue 
to  be  scattered  at  intervals  to  the  most  remote  depths  of 
space  :  or  is  the  stellar  universe  a  mere  island  situated  in 
the  midst  of  infinite  void  ? 

Modern  researches  in  stellar  astronomy  have  begun  to 
suggest  answers  to  some  of  these  questions,  which  not 
many  years  ago  were  shrouded  in  the  blackest  veil  of 
mystery.  It  is  still  true  that  precise  answers  are  usually  not 
available  :  and  such  answers  as  can  be  given  are  frequently 
dependent  on  speculations,  which  leave  considerable 
latitude  for  error.  Science  abhors  speculation  :  it  confines 
itself  only  to  those  facts  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
(often)  laborious  processes  of  observation  and  experiment  ; 
and  to  a  certain  number  of  cautious  deductions  from  them  : 
deductions  which  are  unsafe  for  any  but  the  highly  disci- 
plined scientific  mind  to  attempt.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
only  legitimate  but  imperative  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  larger  significance  of  modern 
discoveries — to  ascertain  to  what  theory  of  the  universe 
these  discoveries  are  tending.  Naturally  our  conclusions 
must  contain  a  large  amount  of  speculation.  They  do  not 
profess  to  describe  the  actual  structure  of  the  universe  ;  they 
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profess  only  to  state  that  theory  of  the  universe  which 
modern  research  has  rendered  more  seemingly  probable  than 
any  other  theory.  Within  large  limits,  these  conclusions 
are  certainly  correct:  but  in  many  of  their  details  modi- 
fication will  be  required  as  our  knowledge  continues  to 
advance. 

On  some  questions,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  inevitable 
that  we  must  for  ever  remain  in  ignorance.  How,  for 
instance,  can  it  ever  be  known  whether  there  exist  stars 
right  away  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  space?  We  cannot 
even  ask  the  question  intelligently;  for  we  cannot  think  of 
any  limits  to  space.  We  cannot  imagine  to  ourselves  any 
limit,  without  at  the  same  time  being  always  able  to  think 
of  regions  a  mile  or  a  hundred  miles  beyond  that  limit: 
even  though  measured  through  absolute  void.  And  where 
rational  questions  cannot  be  framed,  there  can  be  no  hope 
that  rational  answers  will  ever  be  given.  We  quickly  reach 
the  point  where  mere  human  knowledge — and  the  pos- 
sibility of  human  knowledge — breaks  down  utterly  in 
contact  with  the  infinite  and  the  unknowable.  Our  science 
is  like  a  small  candle  set  in  the  midst  of  infinite  and  pitchy 
darkness.  It  helps  not  at  all  in  seeing  things  that  are  a 
million  miles  away ;  and  even  if  we  succeed  in  multiplying 
its  light  a  miUionfold,  we  shall  still  be  no  wiser  as  to  space 
a  trillion  miles  away,  and  we  shall  have  approached  no 
nearer  the  solution  of  infinite  distance  or  the  boundaries  of 
space. 

Nevertheless,  recent  study  goes  to  show  that  all  those 
stars  which  we  can  see  at  night,  and  all  those  others  vastly 
more  numerous  which  are  disclosed  by  powerful  telescopes, 
do  constitute  a  sort  of  single  island-universe,  in  the  midst  of 
infinite  space.  If  the  stars  were  scattered  continuously 
throughout  space,  we  should  expect  to  find  that,  as  each 
new  power  of  the  telescope  brought  into  view  a  fainter  class 
of  star,  this  fainter  class  would  be  more  numerous  in  a 
certain  proportion  than  the  brighter  stars  previously 
known.  They  are  in  fact  found  to  be  more  numerous,  but 
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not  in  the  expected  proportion.  Observation  suggests  that 
at  a  certain  remote  distance  the  stars  become  rarer,  until 
at  length  a  region  is  attained  where  there  exist  no  stars  at 
all. 

We  are,  then,  to  consider  our  universe  as  an  isolated  system 
of  stars  and  nebulae;  and  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
shape  this  system  would  appear  to  be,  if  we  were  able  to 
survey  it  from  an  external  position.  It  is  not  found  to  be  a 
sphere,  as  might  have  been  expected :  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid, 
like  the  earth  itself;  only  with  a  more  pronounced  oblate- 
ness.  That  is  to  say,  our  stellar  universe  appears  to  be 
flattened,  say  above  and  below:  the  stars  tend  to  be  situated 
in  a  single  flat  plane,  but  they  are  scattered  sufficiently 
on  each  side  of  this  plane  to  approach  a  spherical  dis- 
tribution. 

If,  once  again,  we  look  out  on  a  starlight  night  we  see  a 
great  belt  of  luminous  material  stretching  right  across  the 
sky:  this  belt  is  the  Milky  Way.  It  forms  a  complete  ring 
external  to  the  whole  stellar  system,  and  more  remote  than 
the  stars  which  form  that  system.  We  must  conceive  the 
universe  therefore  as  a  flattened-out  sphere  surrounded  by 
a  ring,  the  ring  being  approximately  in  the  same  plane  as 
that  in  which  the  stellar  system  is  flattened.  The  ring, 
constituting  the  Milky  Way,  must  not  be  considered  as 
quite  separate  from  the  inner  system  of  stars :  the  connec- 
tion between  them  will  be  referred  to  later. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  our  stellar  universe.  The  distances  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  are  too  vast  to  be  conveniently  reckoned  in  miles. 
We  require  some  unit  of  measurement  far  longer  than  the 
mile ;  and  the  unit  most  convenient  for  our  present  purpose 
will  be  the  "  light-year  " — that  is  to  say,  the  distance  tra- 
velled by  light  in  the  course  of  one  year.  This  unit  is  equal 
to  5,875,226,810,000  miles.  Light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
rather  more  than  186,000  miles  per  second.  The  distance  of 
the  sun  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  its  light  takes 
about  eight  minutes  to  reach  the  earth.  But  distances  within 
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the  solar  system  fade  into  nothing  by  comparison  with  the 
distances  of  the  stars.  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
a  Centauri,  a  bright  star  visible  only  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  distance  of  this  star  is  such  that  its  light 
takes  four  years  and  three  months  to  reach  us. 

When  we  pass  from  the  nearer  parts  of  the  universe  to 
the  more  remote,  the  distances  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
transcend  all  power  of  the  imagination.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  Milky  Way  forms  an  outer  ring  about  our 
star-system.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  its 
distance;  but  the  lowest  estimate  for  the  nearest  parts  of 
the  ring  place  it  at  a  distance  of  nearly  4,000  light-years : 
that  is  to  say,  the  light  travelling  from  it  to  the  earth 
at  the  continuous  velocity  of  more  than  186,000  miles  per 
second  will  take  nearly  4,000  years  to  arrive.  Other  estimates 
are  still  larger ;  one,  for  instance,  reckoning  the  time  at  over 
16,000  years  from  the  nearest  parts  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Now  it  follows  from  these  figures  that  when  we  look 
at  the  Milky  Way,  we  see  it — not  as  it  is  now — but  as  it  was 
several  thousand  years  ago.  Conversely,  supposing  that 
there  exist  in  the  Milky  Way  other  suns  and  planets, 
inhabited  by  people  like  our  own,  they,  looking  out  upon 
the  earth  would  see  it,  not  as  we  know  it,  but  as  it  was 
perhaps  when  palaeolithic  man  was  chipping  his  rude  flint 
implements,  or  sheltering  in  caves  from  the  rigours  of  the 
Great  Ice  Age. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  anything  fanciful 
or  improbable  in  this  hypothesis.  Mankind  as  a  rule  are 
so  much  bound  down  by  the  narrow  conceptions  and 
interests  of  their  own  lives  that  they  constantly  fail  to 
realise  anything  that  transcends  the  boundaries  of  their 
personal  experience.  The  hypothesis  that  life  exists  in  other 
parts  of  the  stellar  universe  is  neither  fanciful  nor  improb- 
able. On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
available  data  than  the  opposite  hypothesis.  The  public 
have  long  been  interested  in  discussions  as  to  whether 
there  is  life  in  the  planet  Mars :  the  suggestion  being  based 
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upon  the  presence  of  supposed  canals  on  the  surface  of  Mars, 
which  have  some  appearance  of  human  workmanship  and 
design.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  this  particular  case  that  these 
canals  afford  evidence  of  any  real  value  towards  the  presence 
of  life.  All  forms  of  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
conditioned  by  a  certain  kind  of  physical  environment: 
life  can  only  exist,  for  instance,  between  certain  limits  of 
temperature,  and  only  where  there  exist  sufficient  quanti- 
ties of  various  elements  (such  as  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen)  to  constitute  organic  matter.  If  we  take  any  one 
heavenly  body,  as  for  instance  Mars,  the  chances  are 
certainly  against  all  the  physical  conditions  of  life  being 
present.  But  if  we  estimate  the  chances  of  these  conditions 
being  realised  on  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  stellar  universe, 
the  probability  becomes  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 
certainty.  Our  telescopes  disclose  to  us  very  many  millions 
of  stars  in  the  sky :  and  every  increase  of  power  brings  into 
view  further  millions.  And  these  are  only  the  luminous 
bodies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  number  of 
dark  bodies,  of  which  we  must  remain  ignorant,  is  also 
exceedingly  great;  very  possibly  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  luminous  bodies.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  among  these 
countless  millions,  one  only — the  one  we  know — supports 
life?  Moreover  every  star  and  every  planet  passes  through 
the  same  stages  of  evolution.  Beginning  as  a  gaseous 
body  of  vast  extent,  heat  and  luminosity,  it  gradually  con- 
tracts, solidifies,  and  loses  its  luminosity  and  heat,  until  it 
becomes  dark  and  dead,  without  motion  of  any  sort  upon  it, 
and  fallen  to  the  temperature  of  space — the  absolute  zero 
of  cold.  The  earth  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  that 
evolution.  All  the  older  stars  and  their  planets  have  passed 
through  that  stage ;  all  the  younger  ones  are  approaching  it. 
Scattered  through  the  universe  there  must  be  innumerable 
bodies  which  are  approximately  at  the  same  stage  as  the 
earth.  Moreover,  the  spectroscope  has  shown  that  the 
stars  are  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  matter  as  our 
earth.  In  many  bodies  of  the  universe,  the  conditions, 
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therefore,  cannot  be  very  different  from  those  in  which 
we  ourselves  are  placed.  Are  we  to  say  that  on  our  earth 
alone  exists  any  form  of  life?  We  know  that  similar  causes 
of  necessity  give  rise  to  similar  effects;  and  if  we  find  life 
on  the  one  body  of  which  we  have  experience,  the  law  of 
probability  requires  us  to  believe  that  on  very  large  numbers 
of  other  bodies,  outside  the  range  of  our  observation,  life 
must  also  exist. 

But  not  necessarily  just  that  kind  of  life  which  we 
know.  Living  organisms  on  the  earth  are  primarily  classified 
into  the  two  great  divisions  of  animal  and  plant.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  infer  that  there  can  be  no  other  kind  of  life 
than  what  can  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  these  two 
divisions.  Where  the  physical  conditions  are  extremely 
similar  to  our  own,  we  may  indeed  expect  that  the  forms  of 
life  will  also  be  not  widely  different.  But  where  there  are 
considerable  dissimilarities,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  species  and  evolutionary  chains  which  could  not  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  terrestrial  classification.  The 
dominant  forms  of  life  elsewhere  may  be  as  different 
from  animal  or  plant  as  these  two  are  different  from  one 
another. 

Biologists  are  generally  agreed  that  life  is  a  product  of 
physical  and  chemical  conditions.  If  a  particular  set  of 
conditions  has  produced  life  upon  the  earth,  then  the 
repetition  of  that  set  of  conditions  in  some  other  parts  of 
space  will  with  the  same  inevitableness  produce  life  there. 
If  the  set  of  conditions  is  identical  with  our  own,  then  also 
the  forms  of  life  will  be  identical.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
improbable  that  absolute  identity  can  anywhere  be  realised. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  cannot  be  identity  of  position — for 
the  other  bodies  are  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  universe — 
introduces  at  once  a  difference.  The  forces  exerted  upon  the 
body  by  neighbouring  bodies,  and  by  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  universe,  will  be  somewhat  different:  and  small 
though  the  difference  may  be,  it  will  assuredly  suffice  to 
affect  profoundly  the  character  of  life  which  becomes 
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established:  for  we  know  how  delicately  species  are  adjusted 
to  their  environment,  and  how  any  change  of  the  en- 
vironment causes  (indirectly  rather  than  directly)  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  species  filling  that  environment. 
Probably  organic  evolution  on  the  earth  has  been  controlled 
by  an  infinite  number  of  external  factors,  severally  quite 
minute.  A  difference  in  any  one  of  these  factors  would  have 
affected  profoundly  the  development  of  species.  Since  we 
are  bound  to  suppose  that  in  other  parts  of  the  universe, 
even  in  those  parts  most  closely  resembling  our  own,  the 
factors  which  control  organic  evolution  will  differ  in 
various  respects  from  the  factors  to  which  we  on  the  earth 
are  and  have  been  exposed,  we  are  equally  bound  to  infer 
that  the  species  in  those  other  parts  of  the  universe  will  be 
correspondingly  different. 

When  therefore  we  inquire  what  are  the  probabilities  as 
to  any  one  species,  such  as  the  human  species,  existing 
elsewhere,  the  answer  becomes  much  more  speculative  and 
difficult.  It  all  depends  how  numerous  and  how  specialised 
are  the  factors  which  have  led  to  the  evolution  of  that  spe- 
cies. In  proportion  as  the  number  and  specialisation  of  those 
factors  are  high,  the  probability  of  their  reproduction  else- 
where will  be  remote.  It  seems  probable  that  the  human 
species  has  arisen  in  response  to  a  vast  collocation  of 
highly  specialised  factors,  any  alteration  in  which  would 
have  led  to  corresponding  alterations  in  the  structure  and, 
therefore,  in  the  functions  of  the  species.  For  the  human 
organism  is  almost  infinitely  packed  with  detail.  There  are 
various  different  kinds  of  tissue,  and  a  great  congeries  of 
diverse  organs,  each  dependent  on  all  the  rest.  The  hetero- 
geneity and  complexity  are  in  profound  contrast  to  the 
homogeneity  and  simplicity  of  the  most  elementary  forms 
of  life.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  historical 
factors  which  have  brought  about  human  evolution  are 
likewise  incredibly  heterogeneous  and  complex,  and  are 
correspondingly  unlikely  to  have  occurred  in  the  same 
collocation  in  other  parts  of  the  universe.  We  can  have 
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no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  in  many  parts  of  the  universe 
there  must  have  arisen  the  little  specks  of  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  from  which  life  starts.  Nor  can  we  have  any 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  these  specks  will  start  off  on 
various  lines  of  evolution,  as  they  have  done  on  the  earth. 
But  those  lines  of  evolution  will  be  controlled  by  the  local 
conditions :  and  as  we  have  to  assume  some  variety  in  local 
conditions,  we  have  also  to  assume  variety  in  the  species 
which  are  ultimately  evolved.  In  comparing  stellar  species 
with  our  own,  we  should  expect  to  find  resemblance  on 
broad  lines  only,  combined  with  multitudinous  differences 
of  detail. 

The  next  question  naturally  arising  concerns  the  prob- 
ability of  the  development  of  intellect  in  other  parts  of 
the  stellar  universe.  Is  there  likely  to  exist  anywhere 
knowledge,  as  we  understand  the  word,  or  any  compre- 
hension of  physical  truths,  or  any  power  of  consciously 
altering  the  environment,  such  as  we  possess  to  some 
trivial  extent  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  again  depends 
upon  the  further  question  as  to  how  narrowly  specialised 
are  the  factors  which  favour  the  evolution  of  intellect ;  and 
this  question  is  one  which  biologists  cannot  answer.  We 
may  well  believe,  indeed,  that  the  factors  in  operation  are 
far  more  numerous  and  intricate  than  those  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  suggested — such  as  the  power 
of  speech  or  of  manual  manipulation.  But  we  may 
also  note  that  intellect  of  a  rudimentary  kind  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  different  lines  of  animal  evolution  on  the 
earth.  An  insect  or  crustacean  or  fish  may  not  have  an 
intellect  comparable  to  our  own;  but  it  certainly  has 
the  rudiments  of  it.  The  raw  material  of  intellect  is 
distributed  widely  among  the  species  of  the  earth,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  perhaps  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
physical  factors  which  produce  this  raw  material  are  not 
very  precise  or  circumscribed.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  in  remote  globes  the  conditions  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  produce  something  analogous  to  what  we  under- 
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stand  as  intellect;  and  if  the  raw  material  of  intellect  is 
scattered  at  large  throughout  the  universe,  we  shall  not 
be  stretching  our  imagination  too  much  if  we  suspect  that 
here  and  there  it  mav  have  blossomed  forth  as  it  has  done 
on  the  one  globe  of  which  we  have  experience.  Very 
probably,  indeed,  such  intellect  may  be  widely  different 
from  ours.  It  may  be  manifested  in  organisms  altogether 
different  from  ourselves.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  based, 
like  ours,  on  the  senses  of  sight,  touch  and  hearing;  it 
may  be  based  upon  an  altogether  different  set  of  senses  of 
which  we  have  no  cognisance  or  conception.  And  yet  it 
may  be  not  less  powerful  than  ours:  it  may  be  far  more 
powerful.  In  some  of  the  myriad  stars  which  shine  upon  us 
by  night  there  may  dwell  beings  who  even  at  this  moment 
are  following  the  doings  of  humanity  on  earth :  who  may 
even  know  that  at  this  moment  we  are  writing  about  them 
and  that  you  are  reading  about  them. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  ourselves  as  lords  and 
masters  of  creation.  We  forget  that  we  live  upon  a  minor 
planet  revolving  around  a  minor  star.  We  forget  the 
miserable  smallness  of  the  earth,  which  passes  through  all 
its  transformations  from  luminous  gas  to  dead,  dark,  solid 
in  a  period  that  would  scarcely  be  more  than  a  day  in  the 
life  of  one  of  the  larger  stars.  If,  in  one  of  those  stars, 
evolution  gets  to  work  on  organic  matter,  the  time  it  will 
have  available  vastly  transcends  anything  we  know  upon  the 
earth.  What  evolution  can  do  in  a  day  upon  the  earth  may 
it  not  do  far  more  completely  when  it  has  a  million  years 
to  work  in  ?  On  some  of  these  distant  stars  there  may 
well  be  intellect  comparable  to  our  own :  there  may  well  be 
intellect  which  transcends  our  own  as  greatly  as  ours 
transcends  that  of  a  butterfly. 

With  this  possibility — or  probability — in  mind,  let  us  turn 
our  telescopes  once  more  upon  the  heavens  to  see  whether 
we  can  find  any  traces  of  artificial  interference  with  the 
regular  uniformity  of  Nature.  On  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
nearest  planets  there  are  markings  which  many  have  held 
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to  be  the  work  of  conscious  beings;  but  the  evidence  on 
which  that  supposition  is  based  is  too  slight  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  question  or  to  strengthen  the  probabilities 
one  way  or  the  other.  In  no  other  part  of  the  universe  can 
we  detect  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  blind  process 
of  natural  law.  The  various  stars  and  planets  swing  on  their 
courses  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  laws  of  motion 
and  gravitation :  in  the  myriads  of  stars  which  shine  feebly 
on  the  earth  not  one  furnishes  the  smallest  indication  of 
any  kind  of  living  process.  We  seem  to  be  alone  in  the  midst 
of  infinite,  silent  and  lifeless  space. 

This  observation,  however,  carries  us  but  a  little  way. 
In  the  first  place  no  artificial  construction  could  be  detected 
by  our  existing  methods,  unless  it  was  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  obliterate  the  light  or  alter  the  course  of  a  powerful 
sun  in  a  very  striking  and  conspicuous  degree.  The  highest 
flight  of  human  intellect  has  enabled  us  to  do  no  more  than 
effect  certain  insignificant  changes  on  very  limited  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Our  achievements  are  like  the  scratchings 
of  a  field-mouse  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Such  scratchings 
could  not  be  seen  except  by  the  closest  observation:  and 
for  an  observer  at  a  distance  they  would  for  ever  be  hope- 
lessly outside  the  range  of  discovery.  To  give  any  chance 
of  discovery  the  entire  mountain  must  be  moved — and 
must  be  moved  in  a  conspicuous  manner  plainly  not  in 
accordance  with  natural  processes.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
we  see  no  signs  of  interstellar  life  must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  we  could  see  no  such  signs, 
unless  the  agency  which  wrought  them  were  possessed  of  a 
power  inconceivably  greater  than  our  own.  We  find  no 
signs  of  interstellar  intellect  on  a  large  scale ;  but  that  fact 
has  no  real  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  life.  We  have 
nothing  but  analogy  to  argue  from,  and  the  utmost  that 
analogy  can  lead  us  to  is  a  form  of  life  which  may  modify 
the  surfaces  of  stellar  bodies,  as  we  in  our  small  way  modify 
the  earth's  surface.  Any  such  modifications — any  modifica- 
tions even  of  immeasurably  greater  extent — would  yet 
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remain  far  beyond  the  range  of  our  most  powerful  scientific 
instruments. 

Bereft  of  the  method  of  observation  we  fall  back,  there- 
fore, upon  that  of  analogy,  the  only  weapon  of  logic  with 
which  the  problem  can  be  touched.  And  recognising  to  the 
full  the  shortcomings  of  that  weapon  we  are  yet  bound  to 
infer  from  it  a  very  high  probability  of  life  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  stellar  universe,  and  a  considerable 
probability  of  intellectual  life,  very  likely  far  more  powerful 
than  our  own. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  such  life  exists  in  parts  of  our 
stellar  system  distant  a  couple  of  thousand  light-years  from 
ourselves.  Let  us  suppose  that  intellectual  organisms 
living  there  are  so  far  similar  to  ourselves  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  the  ethereal  undulations  of  light.  What  would 
such  observers  see  if  they  were  now  directing  their  tele- 
scopes upon  the  earth  ?  They  would  see  it,  not  as  it  is  now, 
but  as  it  was  when  Christ  was  alive.  If  their  instruments 
are  sufficiently  powerful  they  may  at  this  moment  be 
watching  the  incidents  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  burial  of 
Christ.  Or  they  may  observe  Caesar  conducting  his  Gallic 
wars;  and  in  England  perhaps  the  Druids  laboriously 
erecting  the  temple  of  Stonehenge,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  To  them  our  present  doings  upon 
the  earth  will  remain  unknown  for  another  two  thousand 
years,  veiled  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  future. 
Their  present  is  our  past :  so,  too,  our  present  is  their  past. 
The  star  under  whose  shelter  they  live  may  for  all  we  know, 
have  been  swept  away  by  a  cataclysm  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Yet  it  stillc  ontinues  to  twinkle  peaceably  upon  us  at  night: 
its  past  alone  is  all  that  exists  for  us,  and  we  can  no  more 
say  what  has  happened  to  it  later  than  we  can  prophesy 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  ourselves.  Not  infrequently, 
indeed,  we  do  witness  in  the  heavens  a  sudden  new  star 
which  shines  with  great  brightness  for  a  time  and  then 
fades  away  again  from  view.  In  such  cases  we  know  that 
we  are  witnessing  some  gigantic  collision  or  cataclysm  which 
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occurred  in  the  depths  of  space  long  ages  ago.  We  must 
modify  our  conception  of  the  present.  As  we  include  within 
our  gaze  an  ever-widening  sphere  of  space  we  are  at  the 
same  time  transferred  ever  more  remotely  into  the  ages  of 
the  past.  Our  journey  into  the  distant  regions  of  space  are 
at  the  same  time  journeys  backwards  along  the  stream  of 
time. 

Some  have  even  suggested  a  still  more  daring  specu- 
lation. It  has  already  been  stated  that  light  travels  at 
the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second.  It  follows  that,  at  a 
point  distant  from  the  earth  186,000  miles  we  should  see 
the  earth  as  it  was  a  second  before.  Plunging  still  further 
into  space  we  should  reach  points  from  which  the  earth 
would  appear  as  it  had  been  an  hour  previously,  a  day 
previously,  a  year  previously,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Now  it 
is  an  axiom  of  science  that  no  motion  can  ever  be  lost,  and 
the  ethereal  undulations  of  light,  if  not  absorbed,  must 
continue  travelling  for  ever  into  the  depths  of  space.  For 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  any  special 
past  period  it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  up  our 
position  at  a  distance  from  the  earth  where  the  light 
emitted  during  that  period  is  just  arriving.  The  whole 
history  of  the  earth  is  written  in  expanding  spheres  of 
light  stretching  away  to  infinite  distance.  Every  event  that 
has  occurred  upon  the  earth  is  now  working  its  effect 
upon  the  ether  at  some  remote  region  of  space:  nor  is  it 
possible  to  go  back  so  far  in  our  history  that  we  cannot 
indicate  a  part  of  space  where  that  history  is  now  being 
recorded  in  present  time  and  would  leave  its  impress  upon 
any  photographic  plate  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  receive  it. 
It  has  been  suggested,  then,  that  the  history  of  our  earth 
may  be  reflected  back  to  us,  possibly  by  intelligent  beings 
in  another  part  of  space,  possibly  by  a  device  of  our  own  to 
catch  it,  so  to  speak,  and  fetch  it  back.  If  this  speculation 
could  ever  be  realised,  and  if  our  instruments  could  be 
refined  to  an  infinite  degree,  we  might  yet  be  able  to  see 
for  ourselves  and  to  photograph  for  ourselves  the  actual 
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event  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  There  is  no  difficulty- 
whatever  in  naming  the  portion  of  space  in  which  that 
Crucifixion  is  now  occurring  as  part  of  the  present  to  any 
beings  who  may  live  there. 

Passing  now  from  the  problem  of  life,  let  us  revert  to  the 
known  structure  of  our  stellar  universe.  As  already  explained, 
the  universe  assumes  the  form  of  a  sphere  somewhat 
compressed  on  two  opposite  sides:  it  is  described  as  being 
of  the  shape  of  a  bun,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  ring  of  the 
Milky  Way  in  approximately  the  same  plane.  We  have 
attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  distances  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  system.  We  have  now  to  take  note  of  a  further 
fact — namely,  that  the  stars  are  not  "  fixed  "  but  are  all 
in  motion,  though  their  immense  distance  renders  their 
movement  very  difficult  to  detect.  Their  motions  may  be 
in  any  direction,  though  certain  directions  are  more 
favoured  than  others.  Velocities  also  vary  within  wide  limits. 
The  star  which  moves  most  rapidly  of  any  yet  detected  is 
known  as  Lalande  1966,  which  is  travelling  through  space 
at  the  approximate  speed  of  200  miles  a  second.  Another 
high- velocity  star  is  Cordoba  Zones 5h  243,  which  is  moving 
at  about  150  miles  a  second.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
fortunate  that  it  is  moving  away  from  ourselves :  and,  in  fact, 
part  of  its  apparent  motion  may  be  set  down  as  due  to  our 
own  motion  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  there  does  not  anywhere  exist  in  nature  an  absolute 
standard  of  rest  or  motion.  We  can  never  know  more  than 
the  relative  motions  of  bodies.  We  can  ascertain  that  two 
bodies  are  approaching  or  receding  from  one  another,  and 
we  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  relative  motion;  but 
we  cannot  say  whether  one  or  other  or  both  are  moving, 
unless  there  is  some  outside  standard  of  comparison :  and 
when  we  deal  with  the  universe  there  is  no  such  outside 
standard.  All  we  see  is  a  group  or  system  of  stars  changing 
their  positions  relatively  to  one  another. 

The  average  velocities  of  stars  are  very  much  lower  than 
those  above  named.  The  Solar  System  itself  moves  at  about 
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13  miles  a  second.  If  the  reader  has  followed  this  paper  at 
all  carefully  he  may  reflect  that  he  is  just  now  more  than 
5,000  miles  away  from  that  part  of  space  in  which  he  began 
it,  and,  indeed,  that  he  has  travelled  40  or  50  miles  since  he 
began  the  present  sentence.  It  is  curious  that  the  planetary 
nebulae  are  found  in  general  to  move  more  rapidly  than 
stars.  These  nebulae  consist  of  clouds  of  luminous  or  dark 
material  occupying  inconceivably  vast  tracts  of  space.  It 
is  useless  to  make  an  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  such  nebulae :  the  area  covered  by  the  whole  Solar 
System  is  negligible  in  comparison.  The  nebulae,  notwith- 
standing their  tenuity  and  their  immense  magnitude,  swing 
along  through  space  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  15  miles 
a  second,  whereas  many  of  the  brighter  stars  do  not  attain 
a  quarter  of  that  speed.  The  direction  of  motion  of  stars 
is  not  altogether  haphazard.  In  various  regions  of  the  sky 
are  to  be  seen  clusters  of  stars  which  appear  to  be  moving 
together  with  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  direction, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  Their 
velocities,  indeed,  may  be  estimated  to  differ  by  not  more 
than  a  few  yards  a  second :  for  any  greater  difference  would 
have  led  long  ago  to  the  dispersion  of  the  group.  In  illus- 
tration of  such  clusters  may  be  mentioned  the  Pleiades  and 
also  the  Taurus  cluster,  both  visible  on  winter  evenings 
high  above  the  southern  horizon.  A  better  known  but  more 
widely  scattered  cluster  is  that  which  includes  most  of  the 
principal  stars  of  the  Great  Bear:  and  with  them  is  supposed 
to  be  associated  even  so  distant  a  star  as  Sirius. 

In  addition  to  these  localised  star  clusters  it  is  found  that 
the  movements  of  the  stars  as  a  whole  tend  in  two  main 
directions.  That  is  to  say:  although  there  are  stars  moving 
in  every  direction,  and  others  which  scarcely  appear  to  be 
moving  at  all,  yet  there  is  evidence  of  some  influence  at 
work  which  tends  to  divide  the  stellar  system  into  two 
star  streams  moving  in  opposite  directions  through  one 
another  and  independently  of  one  another.  The  explanation 
of  this  fact  will  be  considered  later. 
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We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  the 
motions  and  distances  of  stars  are  discovered.  The  distance 
is  determined  as  a  rule  by  the  same  method  as  that  used  to 
find  the  distances  of  inaccessible  objects  on  the  earth.  A 
base-line  is  carefully  measured,  and  then  the  exact  angular 
direction  of  the  distant  object  is  measured  from  the  two 
ends  of  the  base-line.  The  farther  the  object  and  the  shorter 
the  base-line,  the  smaller  is  the  difference  of  direction  of  the 
object  as  viewed  from  the  two  ends  of  the  base-line.  Where, 
as  in  astronomical  investigations,  the  object  is  excessively 
remote,  the  angular  difference  of  direction  in  which  it 
appears  from  the  two  ends  of  the  base-line  is  excessively 
small.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  our  base-line  as 
long  as  possible.  This  may  sometimes  be  done  by  taking 
two  points  on  exactly  opposite  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  distance  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  of  two  such 
points  is  about  8,000  miles:  and  this  may  be  used  as  a  base- 
line, from  the  ends  of  which  the  parallax  or  difference  of 
direction  in  the  apparent  position  of  the  object  may  be 
attained.  In  practice,  however,  such  a  base-line  is  far  too 
short:  8,000  miles  dwindle  to  a  point  in  the  computation 
of  astronomical  distances,  and  no  results  can  be  obtained 
from  it. 

The  base-line  commonly  used,  therefore,  is  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  apparent  direction  of  the  distant 
star  is  accurately  measured :  in  six  months'  time  it  is  then 
accurately  measured  once  again.  The  earth  has  by  now 
swung  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun;  and  the  object 
can  thus  be  viewed  from  two  comparatively  widely  separated 
points  in  space.  But  even  this  base-line  is  too  short  for 
measuring  the  distance  of  any  but  the  nearest  stars,  and 
calls  for  extreme  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  measuring 
instruments.  The  only  available  method  of  obtaining  a 
still  longer  base-line  is  to  wait  a  few  years  between  the  two 
observations.  In  the  course  of  that  time  the  earth  and  the 
whole  solar  system  will  have  moved  a  great  distance 
through  space,  and  this   distance  may  be  employed  as  a 
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base-line :  though  here  further  inaccuracies  are  introduced 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  exact  length  of  this  base-line. 

The  motions  of  stars  are  in  part  determined  on  the  same 
principle.  The  motion  in  question  is  of  two  kinds ;  firstly, 
that  across  the  line  of  sight,  called  proper  motion  ;  secondly, 
that  directly  towards  or  away  from  the  observer,  called 
radial  motion.  The  motion  of  every  star  is  compounded 
of  these  two  component  motions. 

The  calculation  of  proper  motion  is  simple  in  principle, 
though  singularly  difficult  in  practice.  Proper  motion  is 
seen,  of  course,  as  a  change  of  the  star's  position  in  the 
sky.  Owing  to  the  great  distance,  the  visible  changes  of 
positior  are  very  minute.  Moreover,  accurate  observations 
have  only  been  taken  in  comparatively  recent  times.  If  we  had 
records  of  the  exact  positions  of  stars  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  could  compare  them  with  their  positions 
now,  we  should  have  in  many  cases  a  good  notion  of  the 
proper  motion  of  the  star;  but  in  fact  reliable  observa- 
tions do  not  extend  back  for  more  than  about  150  years. 

The  radial  motion  presents  a  problem  which  at  first  sight 
appears  far  more  difficult,  but  which  in  fact  is  often  much 
easier.  Not  many  decades  ago,  the  problem  of  measuring 
radial  motion  appeared  to  be  not  only  insoluble,  but 
necessarily  and  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intel- 
lect. For  a  star  is  nothing  more  than  a  point  of  light,  and 
its  motion  towards  or  away  from  the  observer  does  not 
alter  its  appearance  in  the  smallest  degree.  Unlike  a  planet, 
it  has  no  visible  disc.  If  we  turn  any  small  telescope  on 
to  the  planet  Jupiter  (which  is  often  for  months  a 
very  conspicuous  object  in  the  evenings)  we  recognise 
at  once  a  visible  disc.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  point  emitting 
light.  But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  a  star,  it  is  and 
always  remains  a  point:  not  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  the  world  can  make  it  more  than  a  mere  point  of  light. 
How  then  can  its  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  ever  be  de- 
tected ? 

This  question  was  answered  by  the  spectroscope,  an 
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instrument  by  which  we  can  learn  not  only  the  radial 
motion  of  a  star,  but  also  the  chemical  substances  of 
which  it  is  composed.  When  a  star  is  moving  towards  us 
the  waves  of  light  which  it  emits  are  compressed,  and 
therefore  follow  upon  one  another  with  unusual  rapidity. 
When  on  the  other  hand  it  is  receding  the  ethereal  undu- 
lations are  drawn  out  and  follow  one  another  more  slowly. 
The  spectroscope  can  estimate  the  number  of  light  waves 
arriving  in  a  given  interval;  and  hence  can  be  deduced 
the  motion  of  the  luminous  body  in  the  line  of  sight.  By 
compounding  this  motion  with  the  observed  proper 
motion  of  the  star  the  actual  amount  and  direction  of 
motion  is  obtained. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  concerning  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  stellar  system.  The  common  hypo- 
thesis is  that  the  stars  have  developed  from  nebula?,  which 
may  be  described  as  masses  of  attenuated  cloud  of  in- 
credible dimensions  drifting  through  space.  Such  a  nebula 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  well-known  constellation  of  Orion. 
From  parts  of  this  nebula  it  is  believed  that  new  stars  are 
slowly  continuing  to  be  formed,  and  the  nebula  itself  is 
travelling  through  space  with  the  same  velocity  as  neigh- 
bouring stars  which  presumably  have  been  formed  from 
it.  Stars  then  are  drops  condensed  from  a  nebula  cloud. 

During  the  first  stage  of  condensation  they  increase  in 
temperature  and  brightness;  then  gradually  the  radiation 
into  space  of  heat  and  light  begins  to  take  effect,  and  the 
star  slowly  becomes  cold  and  dark,  while  contracting  to 
form  a  tightly  compressed  solid  globe.  While  this  process 
is  occurring  the  star  often  splits  up,  and  so  may  come  to 
form  a  planetary  system  like  our  own.  Nearly  half  the  entire 
number  of  stars  are  "  binaries."  That  is  to  say,  the  original 
star  has  split  into  two,  of  approximately  equal  size.  These 
two  are  closely  bound  together  by  the  mysterious  and 
invisible  bond  of  gravitation.  They  revolve  like  a  couple  of 
dancers  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  In  course 
of  time,  as  age  overtakes  them  and  they  become  cold  and 
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dark,  their  distance  increases.  Various  forces,  notably  that 
of  tides,  retard  their  motion,  till  at  length  the  two  dead 
spheres  swing  slowly  round  one  another  separated  by 
great  distances. 

On  their  first  formation  stars  as  a  rule  appear  to  have 
slow  motions,  but  as  they  decrease  in  brightness  and  in 
heat  they  gather  speed,  and  the  linear  motion  of  a  dead 
star  is  probably  much  higher  than  that  of  a  living  one. 
The  bright  stars  of  Orion  are  comparatively  young;  they 
move  also  at  slow  velocities,  which  will  in  the  course  of 
ages  probably  become  trebled.  Moreover,  the  origin  of 
stars  appears  to  take  place  chiefly  in  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way  ;  as  their  age  increases  stars  tend  to  wander 
from  this  plane,  and  are  scattered  more  evenly  through 
the  heavens. 

The  causes  of  stellar  motion  are  very  little  understood. 
The  distances  between  individual  stars  are  so  great  that 
mutual  gravitation  is  very  slight.  The  star  nearest  to  the 
sun  is  a  Centauri;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  proximity, 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  acting  upon  it  for  a  year  does 
not  suffice  to  impress  upon  it  a  velocity  of  half  an  inch 
per  hour.  The  stars  thus  seem  to  move  independently  of 
one  another,  though  they  are  subordinate  to  the  general 
attraction  of  the  whole  system.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
general  attraction  they  appear  to  swing  backwards  and 
forwards  like  a  pendulum  from  one  border  to  the  other  of 
the  sidereal  universe.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  universe  the 
motion  of  the  stars  would  be  slow,  but  it  would  gather 
force  as  it  approached  the  centre.  If  the  stars  are  really 
oscillating  to  and  fro  in  the  stellar  system,  it  is  conjectured 
that  their  period  of  oscillation  would  be  of  the  order  of 
300,000,000  years,  and  the  general  age  of  our  stellar 
universe  would  be  reckoned  in  thousands  of  millions  of 
years. 

We  are  still  no  nearer  an  answer  to  the  question  with 
which   we    opened   this    article:     are    the   stars    scattered 
about  to  the  end  of  space,  or  are  they  clustered  into  a 
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single  system  poised  in  the  midst  of  infinite  void  ?  We 
have  indeed  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  visible  universe 
is  bound  together  into  a  single  system.  It  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  say  whether  certain  sidereal  objects  do  or  not 
belong  to  the  system.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
the  Lesser  Magellanic  Cloud,  whose  distance  is  so  in- 
credibly great  that  its  light  takes  over  30,000  years  to  reach 
the  earth.  There  are  yet  other  objects,  immeasurably 
remote,  which  appear  to  be  altogether  outside  our  stellar 
system.  These  objects  in  particular  are  the  spiral  nebuke, 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  bodies  in  the  heavens.  They 
consist  of  a  dense  core  or  nucleus,  with  nebulous  matter 
coiled  spirally  around  them.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  these  spiral  nebulas  are  nothing  else  than  other 
stellar  universes  similar  to  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
described.  If  our  stellar  system  is  in  reality  a  spiral  nebula, 
and  if  our  sun  is  situated  near  the  nucleus,  then  it  is 
reckoned  that  the  nebulous  arms  coiled  spirally  around  the 
system  would  assume  very  much  the  appearance  actually 
observed  in  the  Milky  Way.  Moreover  the  two  principal 
star-streams,  before  mentioned,  would  represent  the 
streaming  of  matter  to  or  from  the  nucleus  into  the  nebu- 
lous arms,  of  which  two  have  always  been  observed. 

We  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that,  although  all  the 
visible  stars  are  united  to  form  a  single  universe,  there 
very  probably  exist  other  universes  divided  from  our  own 
by  infinite  tracts  of  void.  Our  imagination  will  not  allow  us 
to  set  any  limit  either  to  the  numbers  or  the  distances  of 
such  other  universes,  which  may  well  be  spread  in  endless 
succession  throughout  the  infinity  of  space.  Nor  have  we 
the  slightest  grounds  for  denying  the  probability  of  life 
scattered  equally  far  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own 
universe.  The  more  numerous  are  the  bodies  which  occupy 
space  the  more  unlikely  does  it  become  that  we  alone 
display  the  manifestations  of  life.  Who  shall  say  that  we 
are  not  even  now  under  the  surveillance  of  intellectual 
beings  in  another  globe  and  another  universe  ?  All  we  know 
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is  that,  if  they  depend  upon  light  for  their  information,  they 
certainly  know  nothing  of  us  as  we  are  now.  They  see  the 
earth  perhaps  long  before  the  evolution  of  man:  in  their 
telescopes  it  is  still  peopled  with  Dinosaurs  and  strange 
reptiles  which  for  untold  ages  have  been  extinct.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  they  are  not  dependent  upon  light : 
but  have  some  sense  that  is  based  for  instance  on  gravita- 
tion. Presumably  gravitation  acts  instantaneously  through 
space :  it  is  not  transmitted  like  light :  hence  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  matter  may  have  instantaneous  effects  to 
the  uttermost  limits  of  the  conception  of  space. 

The  unity  of  our  own  stellar  system  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  comparative  homogeneity  of  the  masses  and  motions 
observed.  The  masses  of  the  stars  do  not  vary  between 
very  wide  limits;  their  motions,  too,  are  of  the  same  kind 
of  order.  In  a  universe  entirely  out  of  touch  or  any  relation 
with  our  own  we  might  expect  to  find  at  least  an  infinite 
variety  of  motion.  Rest  and  motion  are  only  relative :  and 
if  another  universe  has  never  had  the  smallest  connection 
with  our  own,  its  velocity  through  space,  relative  to  our- 
selves, may  be  of  an  order  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  our 
imagination.  It  is  indeed  more  likely  to  be  so  than  not. 
But  supposing  the  velocity  of  another  universe  were  so  far 
commensurable  with  our  own  as  to  resemble  that  of  light 
by  comparison  with  our  own,  then  observers  situated  there 
would,  if  their  world  was  approaching  ours,  see*  the  events 
of  centuries  crowded  into  minutes:  just  as  the  cinemato- 
graph displays  a  plant  growing  to  maturity  in  a  few  seconds. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  observer  was  receding  with  a 
velocity  approaching  that  of  light,  events  which  occupied 
minutes  on  the  earth  would  be  protracted  to  centuries. 
As  his  velocity  increased  events  on  the  earth  would  appear 
to  stand  still:  all  animation  would  appear  to  have  been 
suddenly  arrested  and  frozen  where  it  was.  With  a  still 
greater  velocity  a  yet  more  curious  result  would  be  wit- 

*  Not,  of  course,  by  direct  vision,  but  through  an  instrument  adapted  for 
the  detection  and  transformation  of  the  ethereal  waves. 
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nessed.  Events  would  seem  to  move  backwards,  and  the 
history  of  the  earth  would  be  gradually  retraced  from  the 
later  to  the  most  ancient  periods.  Moreover,  the  earth 
would  not  be  seen  by  looking  towards  it  but  by  looking  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  For  the  observer  would  be 
catching  up  the  rays  of  light  emitted  from  the  earth,  and 
he  would  therefore  only  come  in  direct  contact  with  them 
on  the  side  of  his  globe  most  remote  from  the  earth. 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  peregrination 
through  the  universe;  and  as  our  minds  return  to  earth 
and  to  the  affairs  of  the  earth  we  hear  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
multitude  struggling  in  the  throes  of  a  bitter  and  terrible 
war.  The  passions  of  Europe  are  unloosed :  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  and  of  philosophy  are  swept  away  like  straws  in 
the  hurricane  of  hideous  prejudice  and  savagery.  The 
philosopher,  sitting  in  his  cabin,  is  of  little  social  account ; 
we  are  plunged  in  the  cult  of  the  "  able-bodied  male." 
The  intense  individuality  of  science  and  of  genius  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  communism  of  rampant  democracy. 
Nowhere  in  Europe  does  there  exist  either  freedom  of 
speech  or  freedom  of  thought.  The  very  soul  of  philosophy 
is  frozen  by  the  mere  contact  of  militarism,  with  its  respect 
for  authority  and  its  enslavement  of  the  individual.  The 
wonders  of  Nature  cease  to  fill  the  mind  of  man :  and  all 
around  we  see  the  glorification  of  the  commonplace — the 
triumph  of  sentiment  over  truth.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
these  strenuous  times  the  philosopher  has  his  function  to 
fulfil:  and  a  very  important  function  it  is.  The  pen  is  a 
mightier  agency  than  the  sword  in  the  transformation  and 
improvement  of  the  world.  The  iceberg  of  militarism 
which  cannot  be  broken  by  force  may  yet  be  undermined 
and  melted  by  the  silent  radiation  of  the  sun.  There  is 
great  hope  that  society  may  be  purged  of  many  vices  by 
the  ordeal  of  war.  It  will  perhaps  start  on  its  career  with 
renewed  vigour  and  health  in  peace.  The  philosopher  has 
to  carry  through  these  times  the  banner  of  light  and 
humanity :  he  has  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
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truth,  though  empires  should  rise  and  fall  about  him:  and 
in  no  way  perhaps  can  he  further  the  ultimate  progress  of 
civilisation  better  than  by  drawing  men's  minds  towards 
a  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  phenomena  which  con- 
stitute the  glories  and  wonders  of  Nature. 
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IN  the  days  before  the  war  the  Director  of  this  Review, 
in  three  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  National  Receipts 
and  Expenditure  in  three  particular  financial  years,  and 
in  many  articles  and  speeches,  drew  attention  to  the 
slovenly,  incomplete,  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
the  Nation's  Accounts  were  presented  to  Parliament  ; 
to  the  steadily  increasing  and  unchecked  public  expen- 
diture ;  and  to  a  laxity  of  supervision  of  that  expenditure 
which  no  nation  could  suffer  without  grave  danger  to 
its  future  prosperity. 

The  state  of  war  in  which  we  live  supplies  a  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  these  accusations. 
The  inefficient  and  unbusinesslike  Government  Depart- 
ments have  become  the  victims  of  the  dishonest  con- 
tractor, the  corrupt  viewer,  the  idle  workman,  and  the 
unscrupulous  manufacturer.  Allowances  may  be  made 
for  the  suddenness  of  the  emergency,  but  after  every 
allowance  is  made,  no  excuse  can  be  found  for  those  pre- 
war conditions  which  are  the  prime  cause  of  the  effects 
we  now  deplore.  Not  least  of  these  is  the  complete 
breakdown  of  the  National  Accounting  system,  and  the 
entire  removal  of  that  Parliamentary  control  over  the 
estimates  of  expenditure  which,  springing  from  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  has  been  for  centuries  the 
Palladium  of  our  liberties. 

Year    by   year    the    control    has    weakened.     A    servile 
House    of   Commons    has    made    itself   the    complaisant 
registrar  of  the  decrees  of  Ministers  whose  power  rests 
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on  no  firmer   base  than   the  operations   of  the   Caucus. 
To-day  Parliamentary  control  no  longer  exists  in  practice. 
No   estimates   are   presented   for   any   detail   of  naval   or 
military   expenditure.     Never   in   history  has   there   been 
such  prodigality  of  waste,  whereof  the  greater  burden  will 
fall  on  posterity.     The  index  of  its  magnitude  is  a  Six  per 
Cent,  rate  of  interest  offered  for  money  lent  to  the  State. 
How  far  such  an  offer  has  been  suggested  from  outside 
the  Treasury  has  not  been  revealed.     The  City,  save  only 
the  International  Finance  group,  is  furious.     It  had  re- 
marked heavy  sales  of  war  stocks  for  some  days  before  the 
Six  per  Cent,  bomb  was  exploded.     The  great  banks  won- 
dered.   They  had  not  been  consulted.    They  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  so  high  a  rate  of  interest,  and  the  wiser  heads 
are  naturally  anxious  that  a  short-dated  debt,  which  now 
exceeds  £1,000,000,000  sterling  in  Treasury  Bills  alone, 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  security  by  the  issue  of  a 
long-term  loan.     No  one  likes   to   contemplate  what  the 
result  would  be  of  a  failure  of  public  confidence  from  any 
cause,  political,  or  financial,  at  a  time  when  the  Treasury 
has  promises  outstanding  to  repay  so  colossal  a  sum  within 
one  year  at  the  outside.     Nor  will  the  situation  be  eased 
materially   by   the   present   proposal    to    issue   three-year 
Exchequer  Bonds.     We  all  hope  the  war  will  be  finished 
in  three  years,  but  we  look  forward  and  ask  with  anxious 
minds  how  the  monetary  and  commercial  position  may 
develop  when  Peace  is  made. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
uncalled-for  concession  to  the  money  usurers  all  over  the 
world.  The  rate  of  interest  which  the  State  is  at  any 
time  prepared  to  pay  controls  the  capital  value  of  all 
securities.  If  an  investor  of  £100  can  get  Six  Pounds  per 
Centum  per  annum  from  the  State,  he  will  expect  to  earn 
at  least  the  same  rate  from  an  investment  in  any  other 
security.  Consequently  a  Five  per  Cent.  Bond  which, 
before  the  new  Six  per  Cent,  issue,  was  worth  £100,  is 
now,  strictly  speaking,  worth  only  £83 — for  any  larger 
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sum  paid  for  it  reduces  the  interest  return  to  less  than 
the  Six  per  Cent,  which  the  State  is  offering.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  State's  offer  only  holds  good  for  three 
years,  when,  if  circumstances  permit,  the  interest  may 
be  reduced  to  even  Four  per  Cent.,  whereas  the  Five 
per  Cent.  Bond  carries  Five  per  Cent,  all  the  time  until 
it  is  redeemed.  Therefore,  it  is  not  fair  to  reckon  the 
depreciation  of  all  present  securities  at  the  full  measure 
of  Seventeen  per  Cent,  which  the  ordinary  Rule  of  Three 
indicates.  But  it  cannot  be  less  than  Ten  per  Cent. 
This  fall  will  not  be  immediate.  Yet  it  seems  certain. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies, 
who  are  the  largest  investors  in  State  securities  and  have 
most  influence  over  other  investors,  to  find  money  for 
the  new  issue  when,  at  one  stroke  of  the  Treasury  pen, 
Ten  per  Cent,  may  have  to  be  written  off  the  value  of 
their  capital  and  other  assets.  The  Insurance  Companies 
alone  held  in  1914  £549,559,360  invested,  of  which  50 
per  cent,  at  least  is  in  negotiable  securities.  The  action 
of  the  Treasury  may  cost  them  at  least  £25,000,000,  all 
of  which  must  come  out  of  future  profits  and  bonuses. 
The  total  depreciation  of  gilt-edged  securities  is  already 
estimated  to  exceed  £100,000,000. 

There  is,  moreover,  more  than  a  suspicion  of  Oriental 
cunning  in  the  treatment  meted  out  to  subscribers  to  the 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  loan  of  1915,  which  now  amounts 
to  £899,997,072.  These  subscribers  were  promised  that, 
if  it  became  necessary  to  raise  any  further  long-term 
loans  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.,  the  interest  on  their  loan  would  be  increased 
to  the  new  rate  at  which  the  State  was  borrowing.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  three  years  is  a  "  long  term,"  and  thus 
this  pledge  is  evaded  and  avoided,  broken  in  the  spirit 
but  not  in  the  letter.  Hence  an  immediate  fall  in  the 
market  value  of  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Loan, 
which  was  the  very  thing  the  pledge  was  intended  to  protect, 
and  hence  too  a  feeling  that   the  methods  of  Hounds- 
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ditch  have  found  a  home  in  Whitehall.  This  feeling 
will,  in  due  course,  prejudice  that  issue  of  the  long-term 
loan  necessary  to  pay  off  the  colossal  unfunded  loans, 
including  the  new  Exchequer  Bonds,  which  must  be 
made  sooner  or  later.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  device 
by  which  the  obligation  has  been  dodged  may  be  very 
serious  indeed.  If  the  Exchequer  loses  the  confidence 
of  investors  in  its  straightforwardness  anything  may 
happen.  Mr.  McKenna,  frightened  by  the  City  protest 
and  the  fall  in  value  of  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock, 
now  says  he  will  bring  out  a  permanent  loan  at  "  the  first 
"  suitable  opportunity,"  and  sanguine  owners  of  existing 
issues  are  therefore  holding  out  for  a  better  price.  But 
in  times  like  these  "  suitable  opportunities  "  do  not  often 
occur.     They  may  not  occur  again  for  a  long  time. 

Nor  does  the  City  understand  why  a  resident  of  a 
foreign  country  subscribing  to  this  loan  should  escape 
the  £i  10s.  of  income-tax — five  shillings  in  the  £1  of 
interest — which  the  British  investor  will  see  deducted  at  the 
source  from  his  £6  interest  warrants.  The  City  knows 
very  well  that  the  issue  of  a  Four  per  Cent.  British  Govern- 
ment loan  with  Capital  and  Interest  free  of  tax  would 
produce  all  the  subscriptions  needed  from  the  foreigner 
to  keep  the  rates  of  exchange  steady,  and  cannot  see  why 
the  British  subject  should  be  treated  worse  than  the  alien 
friend,  and,  more  particularly,  than  the  unpopular  neutral. 
It  does  not  forget  that  the  Foreign  Office's  unreasonable 
terror  of  the  neutral,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  our 
blockade,  is  the  real  reason  why  the  war  is  not  over  and 
why  the  new  issue  is  necessary  What  will  happen  now 
will  be  that  the  International  Finance  group,  whose  business 
is  world-wide,  will  remit  money  from  this  country  to  New 
York  or  Amsterdam  ;  when  their  trusty  cousins  resident  in 
those  places  will  buy  these  securities  in  their  own  name 
as  bona  fide  aliens  and  credit  their  London  connections  with 
the  full  interest  in  their  accounts  at  these  foreign  capitals. 
As  false  declarations  cause  no  qualms  of  conscience  to  the 
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individuals  we  have  in  mind  there  will  be  numbers  of 
residents  in  Great  Britain  investing  in  these  Bonds  who 
will  shirk  the  income  tax  thereon  altogether  merely  because 
of  their  foreign  associations  ;  whilst  the  decent  Britisher 
will  have  to  pay  in  full. 

The  moral  is  that  the  sooner  the  Government  eradicates 
the  smudge  of  International  Finance  from  its  Councils 
and  trusts  the  advice  of  the  possibly  stupid,  but  completely 
honest  and  honourable,  bankers  of  Lombard  Street,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  Some  well- 
informed  men  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Treasury  has 
fallen  into  a  trap  set  by  the  International  Jew  Financiers. 
If  the  war  goes  on  much  longer  these  gentry  will  find  their 
German  investments  valueless.  They  may  well  think  that 
there  can  be  no  quicker  way  of  converting  the  public  mind 
to  thoughts  of  Peace  than  reducing  British  Credit — the 
Credit  of  the  Empire — to  a  Six  per  Cent,  footing.  This 
is  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lough,  M.P.  and  Privy  Councillor,  who 
may  not  be  in  the  first  rank  as  a  politician,  but  who  has 
exceptional  gifts  as  a  Mincing  Lane  merchant,  has  indi- 
cated another  point  which  the  Treasury  has  failed 
to  consider.  The  effect  of  issuing  Six  per  Cent.  Exchequer 
Bonds  is,  of  course,  to  make  all  money  dear,  and,  as  nearly 
all  our  import  and  export  trade  has  to  be  financed  on 
borrowed  money  all  the  way  from  the  producer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  prices  of  commodities  will,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  go  higher  still.  The  grievance  of  the 
Trades  Unions  against  the  food  "  profiteers  '  will  be 
inflamed  to  a  higher  pitch  although  for  once  in  a  way 
the  latter  gentry  will  not  be  directly  to  blame  ;  unless  they 
should  have  added  to  the  price  of  their  commodities  a 
little  extra  profit  to  compensate  for  the  additional  risk  of 
loss  through  the  higher  price  interfering  with  sales. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  Six  per  Cent,  official  valuation 
of  loan  money  was  unnecessary,  and  that  every  effort 
should  have  been  made  after  the  initial  successes  on  the 
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Somme  to  float  a  long-term  clean  Four  per  Cent.  Loan  free  of 
all  taxes.  We  believe  that  the  loss  by  depreciation  of  the 
capital  values  of  securities  already  in  existence  will  prove 
a  very  serious  hindrance  to  subscriptions  for  the  new- 
issue.  It  is  evident  that  the  Government  had  in  view 
some  such  policy  as  a  loan  free  of  taxation  because  Clause  47 
of  the  Finance  (No.  2)  Act,  of  191 5,  expressly  assumes  to 
give  power  to  make  such  an  issue.  This  clause,  which 
reads  : — 

"  The  Treasury  may,  if  they  think  fit,  during  the  continu- 
"  ance  of  the  present  war  and  a  period  of  twelve  months 
"  thereafter,  issue  any  securities  which  they  have  power  to 
"  issue  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any  money  or  any  loan  with 
"  a  condition  that  neither  the  capital  nor  the  interest  thereof 
"  shall  he  liable  to  any  taxation,  pre  sent  or  future,  so  long  as  it 
"  is  shown  in  manner  directed  by  the  Treasury  that  the 
"  securities  are  in  the  beneficial  ownership  of  persons  who 
"  are  neither  domiciled  nor  ordinarily  resident  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom,  and  securities  issued  with  such  a  condition 
"  shall  be  exempt  accordingly  " — 

raises  a  point  of  constitutional  importance.  By  what 
right  does  this  Parliament  assume  the  responsibility  of 
pledging  the  taxing  policy  of  future  Parliaments  ?  Has 
not  any  Parliament  duly  assembled  the  option  to  decide 
how  it  will  make  provision  for  the  public  service  ?  How 
can  it  be  bound  then  by  a  limitation  imposed  by  one  of 
its  predecessors  ?  It  would  be  well  if  constitutional 
lawyers  would  give  some  attention  to  this  clause,  for 
questions  are  sure  to  be  raised  about  its  binding  power 
on  Parliaments  succeeding  the  present  one.  Some  folk, 
looking  at  the  history  of  the  last  two  years,  may  reply  that 
this  House  of  Commons  will  never  have  a  successor,  but 
will  vote  its  own  prolongation  to  keep  the  Government 
in  Power  and  draw  its  salaries  until  some  Field-Marshal 
enters  and  takes  away  the  bauble.     We  trust  not. 

The  difficulty,  if  there  be  a  difficulty,  must  be  overcome. 
The  absurdity  of  the  Government  offering  to  pay  Six  per 
Cent,  which  only  means  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  after 
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the  Five-shilling  tax  has  been  deducted,  calls  aloud  for 
suppression.  The  Discount  Houses  and  others  who  are 
putting  up  their  rate  for  loan  money  to  absurd  figures,  even 
when  required  for  commercial  purposes,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  found  a  policy  of  plundering  shipowners  and 
merchants  on  a  precedent  set  by  the  State.  The  warning 
of  Mr.  Lough,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  indicates 
too  grave  a  burden  on  trade  and  industry  unless  the  whole 
policy  of  issuing  War  Loans  is  reconsidered  and  some 
element  of  continuity  is  imposed. 

Let  us  examine  the  two  great  War  Loans,  the  rate  of 
interest  they  yield,  their  price  of  issue  and  their  present 
price.  We  may  for  this  purpose  ignore  the  short  term 
obligations,  both  Treasury  Bills  and  Exchequer  Bonds. 
The  whole  question  is  how  these  are  to  be  paid  off  by  long 
term  loans  ;  and  the  answer  largely  depends  on  how  holders 
of  the  present  War  Loans  are  treated.  Since  these  loans 
are  repayable  within  measurable  time  the  market  price  does 
not  represent  a  total  relative  loss  of  capital  value.  Against 
that  loss  must  be  set  off  the  present  value  of  the  right  to 
repayment  at  par  in  the  years  stated,  and  this  right  tends 
to  sustain  the  price  in  the  present  adverse  circumstances  : — 

Date  of  Depre- 

repay-      Price  of  Present      Yield       ciation 
ment.       issue.       price,     per  cent,  per  cent. 
3 1  per  cent.  War  Stock  1925-28       95  85!      £4     1   10      9J 

4I  per  cent.  War  Stock  1925-45     100  95  4  14     9      6\ 

The  present  price  (20th  October,  1916)  includes  nearly  a 
half-year's  accrued  interest,  so  the  real  depreciation  is  more 
than  the  figure  shown. 

An  advantage  of  the  3!  per  cent.  Loan  which  prevented 
most  Banks  who  held  it  from  converting  to  the  ^  per  cent, 
is  that  holders  of  the  Stock  can  always  go  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  borrow  .£95  Cash  for  each  £100  of  nominal 
stock.  It  is  therefore  a  "  floater."  This  right  tends,  of 
course,  to  steady  the  price  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
the  4!  per  cent.  Loan.     On  the  other  hand  holders  of  the 
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4I  per  cent.  Loan  have  the  right  to  an  increase  of  their 
rate  of  interest  if  any  fresh  long-term  borrowing  is  made, 
and  holders  of  the  3!  per  cent.  Loan  had  the  right  on 
equitable  terms  to  convert  their  security  into  the  4^  per 
cent.  Loan  when  the  latter  was  issued. 

The  existence  of  this  right  seems  to  account  for  the 
Oriental  tactics  of  bringing  out  further  issues  on  a  short- 
term  footing.  It  is  undeniably  smart,  like  much  of  the 
working  of  International  Jew  Finance  ;  but  cannot  pay  in 
the  long  run.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  are  in  agreement  on  this  new  loan  policy.  We 
doubt  it.  In  any  case  the  very  fact  of  so  large  a  rate  of 
interest  being  offered  tends  to  frighten  lenders.  People 
whose  credit  is  good  do  not  offer  exorbitant  rates  for 
borrowed  money.  If  they  do  their  credit  at  once  becomes 
bad. 

Let  us  contrast  the  action  of  the  French  Government. 
They  have  issued  two  loans.  Both  take  the  form  of  Five 
per  cent.  Rentes.  The  first  was  issued  at  88  francs  per 
100  francs  and  the  second  has  been  issued  at  88.75  francs 
per  100  francs — so  that  French  credit  has  actually  improved 
— and  both  are  declared  exempt  from  all  French  taxes, 
present  or  future.  This  concession  as  to  taxation  applies 
to  both  Capital  and  Interest.  The  proviso  as  to  Capital 
is  interesting  as  it  would  seem  to  indicate  immunity  from 
the  "  Droits  de  Succession,"  which  are  analogous  to  our 
Death  Duties.  English  subscribers  are  given  the  option 
of  paying  for  the  new  loan  in  French  Government  Sterling 
Treasury  Bills,  the  idea  being  to  exchange  the  longer  term 
obligations  for  the  short  term  indebtedness,  as  the  new 
issue  of  Rentes  is  not  repayable  until  1 931.  There  is 
nothing  smart  or  tricky  about  this  procedure,  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  French  National  Finance. 

Let  us  now  compare  our  national  liability  on  the  31st 
March,  1914,  with  that  of  the  31st  March,  191 6,  leaving 
out  of  account  our  obligations  to  the  Savings  Banks  and 
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on  Guaranteed  loans.  We  can  deal  with  them  later, 
remembering  that  a  spendthrift  nation  can  no  more  escape 
the  consequences  of  its  extravagance  than  the  late  lamented 
Jubilee  Plunger.     The  figures  are  astounding  *  : — 

National  Debt —  1914  1916 

Funded            .          .          .  586,717,872  318,460,277 

Unfunded        .          .          .  33,500,000  1,788,528,486 

fTerminable  Annuities          .  29,552,219  26,158,871 

Other  Capital  Liabilities       .  56,384,019  56,690,601 

Local  Loans  and  Advances  .  74,316,813  77,058,813 
Irish   Land   Purchase    Stock 

and  Advances            .          .  94,829,897  104,684,671 

tAmerican  Loan  of  1915       .  —  5 1,369,673 

f  Included  in  total  Unfunded  Debt. 

The  Local  Loans  and  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Stock  are 
of  course  secured  by  the  visible  assets  of  the  rates  in  the 
one  case  and  the  Irish  land  in  the  other,  but  the  holders 
of  the  stock  of  both  securities,  amongst  whom  the  Post 
Office  and  Trustee  Savings  Banks  are  the  largest,  look  to 
the  State  and  not  to  the  assets  in  estimating  the  value  of 
their  holdings.  We  have  not  included  in  the  list  a  con- 
tingent liability  for  some  .£50,000,000  lent  to  various 
British  Dominions  and  minor  Foreign  States  which, 
strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  above  figures 
and  is  a  very  real  liability  indeed  although  it  is  treated  very 
lightly  by  all  concerned.  And  there  is  the  enormous 
liability  of  an  unknown  amount  shouldered  by  the  State 
to  relieve  the  financial  panic  of  August  191 4,  when  the 
State  relieved  the  Banks  of  all  the  "  approved  "  Bills — 
mostly  German — which  they  had  discounted  to  the  detri- 
ment of  British  Trade.  The  amount  of  this  liability  is 
not  known. 

Neither  have  we  dwelt  upon  the  Savings  Banks  deficien- 
cies. The  returns  are  not  published  at  any  date  later  than 
31st  December,  19 14,  but  we  know  that  if  everybody  with 

*  Financial  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1915-16.  Paper  93  of  1916, 
pp.  80-91. 
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money  in  the  Savings  Banks  wanted  to  draw  his  or  her 
money  to-morrow  morning,  the  State,  having  sold  all  the 
Securities  held  for  these  Banks  at  their  current  market  price 
would  have  to  find  not  much  less  and  perhaps  more  than 
£50,000,000  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

The  apparent  diminution  in  the  Funded  Debt,  amounting 
to  £268,257,095,  is  accounted  for  by  the  conversion  opera- 
tion of  191 5  when  Consols  were  allowed  to  be  exchanged 
on  terms  for  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  War  Loan.  The 
diminution  of  the  Capital  indebtedness  of  the  Funded 
Debt  means  no  reduction  in  the  annual  charge  for  interest, 
and  of  course  there  will  have  to  be  annual  charges  for 
special  Sinking  Funds,  since  this  new  Loan  at  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cent.,  now  amounting  to  £899,997,072,  has  to  be 
repaid  not  earlier  than  1925  and  not  later  than  1945,  whilst 
another  sum  of  ^62,774,400,  being  the  unconverted  Balance 
of  the  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  War  Loan  of  1914,  has 
to  be  paid  off  in  1925-28.  Then  there  is  the  United  States 
Loan  of  £51,369,863,  which  has  to  be  paid  off  on  15th 
October,  1920.  There  were  also,  on  31st  March,  1916, 
£177,030,895  of  Exchequer  Bonds  repayable  in  the  course 
of  1920,  and  £552,326,000  of  short-dated  Treasury  Bills, 
and  about  £10,600,000  of  other  debts  such  as  War  Savings 
Certificates  of  five  years  currency,  and  other  items. 

But  this  is  not  the  position  at  the  time  of  writing.  In 
the  six  months  ending  30th  September,  1916,*  we  raised 
£163,900,000  by  taxation  and  other  revenue  ;  but  added, 
as  stated  above,  £742,600,000  to  the  Unfunded  Debt, 
which  now  reaches  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,531,128,496,  of 
which  £167,600,000  represents  Treasury  Bills  for  the  like 
amount  used  for  "  Temporary  Advances  "  which  may  not 
be  legally  renewed,  and  of  £306,800,000  for  Supply  which 
may  be  renewed,  but  in  any  event  will  have  to  be  repaid 
or  funded  sooner  or  later.  So  that  if  we  add  the 
£552,326,000  of  Treasury  Bills  outstanding  on  31st  March 
to  the  £474,400,000  issued  since  we  have  £1,026,726,000 

*  Treasury  Statement  in  limes,  2nd  October,  1916. 
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borrowed  for  short  terms.     This  must  be  an  anxiety  to  the 
Money  Market.     It    ought    to    be    converted    into    long- 
term  indebtedness  without  delay.     It  will  be  interesting 
to  hear  Mr.  McKenna's  reasons  for  not  dealing  with  this 
critical   position.     Does   he   hope   that    the   bulk   of  this 
indebtedness  will  be  converted   into  the  new  Three- Year 
Six  per  Cent.  Exchequer  Bonds  ?     If  it  were  the  Money 
Market  would  be  appreciably  relieved.     But  for  the  reasons 
already  given  we  doubt  if  Capitalists  will  be  disposed  to 
assist  in  continuing  to  break  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
State  to  the  owners  of  4^  per  Cent.  War  Loan  ;    and  of 
course  the  question  of  the  future  rate  of  Income  Tax  and 
the  general  injury  caused  by  the  present  outrageous  methods 
of  levy  at  the   source  will    not   be   lost  sight  of  by  the 
public. 

The  method  of  levy  of  Income  Tax  at  the  full  rate  at 
the  source  has  necessitated  the  extension  of  the  Claims 
Department  for  Repayment    of    Income  Tax  by  at  least 
fourfold  its  former  personnel.     It  is  estimated  by  Bankers 
that  in  as  many  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  where  Income 
Tax  is  now  deducted  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  general 
Laws,  and  the  last  Finance  Act  in  particular,  claims  for 
repayment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tax  are  made  in  due 
course.     The    expense    of    these    repayments    and    their 
investigation  has  laid  a  whole  band  of  new  officials  and  very 
heavy  expense — unnecessary  expense — on  the  back  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  on  the  Banks  and  Companies  concerned  in 
making  the  deductions  at  the  source.     The  first  cause  of 
all  this  trouble  is  the  senseless  system  of  graduation  of  tax, 
which  is  inequitable  in  its  incidence  and  uneconomical  in 
its  levy.     The  present  chaos  and  the  injustice  done  to  poor 
people  with  small  investments  who  are  not  liable  to  tax 
at  all,  and  yet  see  money  due  to  them  withheld  for  six 
months   or   more   each   time   interest   falls   due   on   their 
securities,    must    come    under    serious    review    when    an 
independent  Parliament  once  more  sees  the  light  of  day. 
Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  fend  off  would-be 
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subscribers  to  the  Exchequer  Bond  issue,  or  indeed  to  any 
long-term  issue  which  may  be  made  later. 

The  principle  of  issuing  Government  securities  free  of 
taxes  is  admitted  by  the  Finance  Act  of  191 5.  Its  equitable 
application  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
scandal  of  paying  the  Yankee  a  clear  Six  per  Cent,  for  the 
use  of  the  profits  he  has  made  by  trading  war  material  to 
us,  whilst  our  own  people  have  to  be  content  with  Four 
and  a  Half  per  cent,  net  which  may  be  even  less  if  the  Tax 
is  increased.  The  richer  amongst  us  have  to  pay  Super 
Tax  as  well.  The  foreigner  escapes  both.  It  is  admittedly 
necessary  to  obtain  credits  abroad  if  the  course  of  Exchange 
is  to  be  kept  favourable.  But  is  it  necessary  to  set  them 
up  in  this  way  so  long  as  the  Mobilisation  of  Securities 
scheme  is  working  well  because  of  the  penal  rate  of  taxation 
inflicted  on  those  persons  who  do  not  think  fit  to  lend  or 
sell  their  foreign  securities  to  the  Government  ?  Those  of 
us  who  remember  the  Tariff  Reformers'  denunciation  of 
Foreign  Investments,  the  origin  of  which  they  never 
troubled  to  understand,  may  express  a  hope  that  these 
gentry,  seeing  how  the  possession  of  Foreign  Investments 
has  saved  the  Empire,  will  take  a  less  hostile  attitude  to 
them  in  days  to  come. 

We  may  now  give  our  attention  to  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Accounts,  selecting  for  comparative  purposes 
the  financial  years  1913-14,  before  the  war,  and  1915-16, 
since  the  war.  But  first  of  all  we  may  refer  to  the  State- 
ment of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  new  Financial  Year,  premising  that  neither  these 
accounts,  nor  any  other  Government  accounts,  gives  a  true 
statement  of  current  indebtedness  to  contractors  and 
tradesmen  for  goods  supplied  prior  to  the  date  of  account 
and  not  yet  paid  for.  We  never  get  true  accounts,  nor 
have  we  ever  had  the  true  financial  position  of  the  State 
put  before  us. 

The  Expenditure  amounted  to  £904,800,000  for  the  six 
months,  to  30th  September  last,  distributed  as  follows  : — 
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Supply  Services  (including  ordinary  Expendi- 
ture)       .......  831,700,000 

Interest  on  War  Debt  ....     56,700,000 

Interest  on  pre- War  Debt    ....     12,000,000 

Other  items 4,400,000 

Mr.  McKenna  estimated,  a  total  revenue  for  1916-17  of 
^502,300,000.  The  first  six  months  have  yielded  only 
.£163,900,000,  but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  useful 
inference  as  to  whether  this  sum  is  more  or  less  than  he 
expected,  to  raise  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  financial 
year.  The  increased  taxation  was  expected,  to  yield  in 
191 6-17  the  following  sums  : — 

£ 

Customs 9,750,000 

Excise         .......  7,750,000 

Income  Tax        ......  43,500,000 

Excess  Profits     ......  86,000,000 

The  increase  in  Customs  was  to  come  from  the  Increased 
Sugar  Duty,  in  Excise  mainly  from  the  new  duties  on 
Table  Waters,  Matches  and  Amusements,  in  Income  Tax 
on  the  increased  levy,  and  in  Excess  Profits  Tax  from  the 
revenue  for  191 5-16  which  had  not  been  collected  and  an 
additional  burden  of  £1  1,000,000  imposed  for  the  present 
year.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  end  of  the  Financial  Year 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Excess  Profits  yield  will  largely 
exceed  the  estimate.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  figures 
of  the  first  six  months  to  enable  us  to  say  if  the  estimated 
increases  will  be  realised.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  estimated 
increase  in  Income  Tax  will  be  attained,  since  so  many 
income  taxpayers,  many  heavily  assessed,  have  gone  to  the 
Army,  and  where  income  is  not  earned  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
collect  the  tax  upon  it,  although  it  often  happens  that  the 
taxpayer  is  mulcted  in  tax  even  if  for  a  time  he  be  without 
any  income  at  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  useful  examination  of  these 
figures,     We  know  that  war  is  waste  and  expenditure  on 
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war  is  uncontrolled.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  amidst 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  building  up  a  new  organisa- 
tion, when  almost  everything  had  to  be  improvised, 
there  was  a  wicked  waste  of  stores,  due  partly  to  keep- 
ing within  the  four  corners  of  Rules  and  Regulations 
made  for  a  different  object,  and  partly  to  corruption. 
But  no  one  ever  anticipated  a  profit  on  perquisites 
such  as  this  war  has  enabled  some  to  levy.  The 
combatant  officers,  when  they  have  time,  endeavour  to 
check  all  waste,  and  as  the  war  goes  on  and  the  organisa- 
tion becomes  more  familiar  with  the  possibilities  waste 
diminishes.  For  instance,  after  a  battle  the  field  is  now 
"  cleaned  up  ' '  as  soon  as  possible.  Shell  cases,  cast  off 
equipments,  rifles,  bayonets,  cartridges  in  thousands,  wire, 
timber  and  the  thousand  and  one  impedimenta  thrown  off 
by  troops  in  an  attack  are  carefully  brought  in  and  rendered 
fit  for  use  again.  Very  often  the  men  charged  with  this 
duty  lose  their  lives  in  executing  it,  but  the  public  service 
is  honestly  done.  There  was  a  case  in  the  early  days  where 
a  whole  regiment,  served  with  new  horse  furniture,  was 
ordered  abroad  without  their  horses,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  their  new  equipment,  destroyed  and  buried 
the  lot.  We  may  hope  that  such  things  no  longer  happen, 
although  there  are  still  on  the  Staff  of  the  War  Office  and 
elsewhere  a  number  of  amiable  old  gentlemen  brought  back 
from  their  golf  clubs  and  their  Cheltenhams,  to  whom  the 
new  conditions  are  like  an  Inferno  in  which  there  is  no 
rescue  or  hope  for  such  as  they. 

Sir  William  Robertson  would  render  the  nation  a  great 
service  if  he  sent  these  good  folk  back  to  their  retirement. 
That  they  should  have  received  not  only  their  retired  pay 
but  the  full  pay  of  their  temporary  substantive  rank  will 
always  be  a  scandal  admitting  of  no  defence  or  explanation. 
But  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  will  probably  examine 
the  Warrant  under  which  this  was  done,  so  as  to  fix 
responsibility  on  the  individual  concerned.  But  money 
wasted  is  never  recovered. 
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In  the  year  191 3-14  the  total  sums  shown  as  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  amounted  to  £250,187,282.  The  total 
sums  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
but  were  intercepted  amounted  to  £11,462,920,  of  which 
£8,323,450  represent  Appropriation  in  Aid  of  Votes.  This 
means  that  both  the  Income  and  the  Expenditure  sides  of 
the  National  Accounts  ought  to  be  augmented  by  the  sum 
of  £11,462,920,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  that  sum 
escapes,  in  effect,  Parliamentary  Control,  thereby  gratifying 
the  primary  instinct  of  the  official  mind — secrecy.  In  the 
same  year  £4,046,249  was  expended  under  the  head  of  Other 
Capital  Liabilities.  This  sum  is  now  shown  in  the  Accounts 
for  the  year,  but  at  the  time  when  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  Exchequer  practice,  this  Expenditure  for  Other 
Capital  Liabilities  was  not  included  in  the  Accounts,  which 
shows  that  publicity  has  its  advantages  when  accompanied 
by  Knowledge. 

In  the  year  191 5-16  the  total  sums  received  by  the 
Exchequer  amounted  to  £2,553,862,705.  The  amount 
intercepted  has  not  been  made  known  since  the  Budget 
of  191 3-14.  The  sum  is  relatively  a  trifle  of,  say, 
£10,000,000,  but  its  omission  stamps  the  accounts  as 
false.  It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  the  expenditure 
on  the  Army  and  Navy,  since  no  one  knows  how 
much  it  actually  was.  In  effect  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  spending  what  they  please  without  questions  asked. 
The  emergency  is  so  unprecedented,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  allowed  all  precedents  to  lapse.  There  is 
no  real  check  on  any  Army  or  Navy  accounting  officer  for 
the  time  being.  It  is  evident  that  the  future  labours 
of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  when  the  war  is 
over,  will  put  a  strain  on  the  patience  and  capacity  of  all 
its  members.  We  must  just  accept  the  situation  and 
see  how  far,  in  the  emergency,  certain  other  heads  of 
expenditure   are  being  almost   automatically  increased. 

In  1913-14  the  Post  Office  cost  £24,607,000  ;  in  1915-16 
£26,673,000 — over   two   millions    more,    notwithstanding 
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the  grievous  reduction  of  services  to  the  public  and  the 
relative  inefficiency  of  the  services  which  are  rendered. 
Nevertheless  the  postal  receipts  rose  from  £30,800,000 
to  £33,900,000,  which  is  almost  entirely  accounted  for 
by  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  stamps,  due  probably  to  the 
enormous  postages  of  letters  and  parcels  to  the  members 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force.  The  Civil  Service  cost 
£54,718,000  in  1915-16  against  £53,901,000  in  1913-14. 
There  are  small  increases  under  every  head.  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  the  Vote  for  the  Board  of  Education 
shows  an  increase,  and  the  Vote  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
follows  suit.  There  is  a  continuous  waste  of  some  millions 
of  public  money  upon  the  National  Insurance  Act,  an 
addition  of  nearly  £1,000,000  marking  the  difference 
between  191 5-16  and  191 3-14.  No  doubt  the  State  will 
be  called  upon  sooner  or  later  to  make  good  the  deficiencies 
in  the  actuarial  calculations  and  their  practical  working 
out.  This  was  never  intended.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
pledged  himself  that  the  Approved  Societies  should  work 
out  their  own  destiny  ;  but  political  pressure  will  be  too 
strong  for  any  Government,  and,  if  the  Approved  Societies 
are  called  upon  to  pay  the  disablement  allowances  under 
the  Act  to  incapacitated  soldiers — as  seems  likely  to  be 
the  case — it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  receive  additional 
support.  For  this  particular  liability  was  nevercontemplated 
when  they  were  formed,  and,  more  or  less  actuarially  bank- 
rupt as  many  of  them  now  are,  they  are  unable  to  meet  it. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expenditure  on 
the  War  which,  while  it  lasts,  makes  it  practically  useless 
to  sum  up  the  country's  position  at  any  given  moment — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  five  hours  later  another 
£1,000,000  has  to  be  added  to  the  debt — there  is  no  symp- 
tom whatever  of  any  reduction  of  expenditure  in  any  direc- 
tion save  by  Local  Authorities  out  of  their  rates.  The  rates 
have  come  down  and  the  services  have  accordingly  dimin- 
ished. The  streets  are  not  so  clean,  the  dustbins  are  not 
so  often  emptied  ;  for  the  armies  of  young  inspectors  of 
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everything  are  at  the  front.     But  even  in  the  towns  the 
machinery  is  ready  to  begin  expenditure  again  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  open  to  any 
member  of  a  Local  Authority  to  propose  increased  expen- 
diture whereas  only  the  Government  may  propose  it  to 
Parliament.     Those  of  us  who  in   1908  looked  with  just 
alarm  upon  a  total  national  indebtedness,  real  and  con- 
tingent,   amounting    to   £954,740,318,    are    face    to    face 
to-day  with  a  debt  of  not  less  than  £3,000,000,000,  to  be 
increased  by  31st  March,  191 7,  to  £3,500,000,000  at  least, 
and  if  the  war  should  last  till  the  end  of  next  summer — as 
many  expect — to  as  much  as  £4,200,000,000.     For  many 
years  to  come  the  interest  on  that  debt  will  not  be  less 
than  an  average  of  Five  per  Cent.,  say  in  round  figures 
£200,000,000  a  year,  and  the  Sinking  Fund  not  less  than 
£40,000,000  a  year.     This  sum  of  £240,000,000  a  year  for 
the  service  of  our  Debt  represents  nearly  £40,000,000  a 
year  more  than  the  total  Tax  Revenue  for  the  year  191 3-14, 
including    the    Post    Office    Receipts.     Of   course    these 
figures  may  be  modified  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  vast 
sums  of  money  advanced  to  our  Allies  and  our  Dominions 
are  not  mere  gifts. 

There  can  be  no  possibility  of  remission  of  taxation 
whilst  such  a  Debt  remains  unpaid.  The  reduction  of 
interest  to  an  all-round  3!  per  Cent.,  which  might  be  possible 
after  1925,  would  save  over  £60,000,000  a  year,  but  we 
must  not  look  for  such  a  reduction  as  long  as  commerce 
requires  capital  for  its  development.  The  Excess  Profits 
Tax  is  estimated  to  produce  £86,000,000  this  year.  That 
will  cease  with  the  war.  It  is  purely  a  war  tax.  The 
claim  of  the  Income  Taxpayer  to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax 
cannot  be  delayed  for  long  after  Peace  is  signed,  since  the 
present  rate  of  tax  is  a  clog  on  business,  and  our  principal 
rival  in  trade  will  be  the  United  States,  where  traders  will 
be  relatively  tax  free.  Our  advantage  in  competition  with 
the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  third  parties,  due 
to  our  Free  Trade  system  and  to  our  magnificent  shipping 
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industry,  will  partly  disappear  ;  for,  in  addition  to  other 
troubles,  the  high  prices  of  commodities  must  lend  irresis- 
tible impulse  to  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  the  minor  countries  will  be  just  as  much  hampered  as 
we  shall  be  by  the  aftermath  of  war,  and  will  all  have  to 
submit  to  equivalent  taxation  or  to  repudiate  and  start  fresh. 
Consider  what  sort  of  expenditure  ours  may  be  in  the  first 
year  after  the  war,  and  for  many  a  year  to  come.     Thus  : — 


,£ 

Estimated 

Interest  on  Debt 

#          . 

200,000,000 

Sinking  Fund 

. 

40,000,000 

Army  as  in  191 3- 14 

. 

28,500,000 

Additional  Army  Vote 

.          . 

12,000,000 

Navy  as  in  1913-14 

. 

48,800,000 

Additional  Navy  Vote 

. 

10,000,000 

Civil  Service  Estimates 

.          . 

55,000,000 

Customs  and  Excise     . 

.          . 

4,500,000 

Post  Office  Services 

,          . 

25,000,000 

Payments  to  Local  Taxation 

Account    . 

10,000,000 

Payments  to  Road  Board 

.          . 

1,000,000 

Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services 

2,000,000 

Appropriations  in  Aid,  etc.  . 

. 

12,000,000 

War  Pensions 

• 

.     25,000,000 

Total    . 

£473,800,000 

or,  in  round  figures,  £474,000,000  yearly,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase  as  the  demands  of  Labour — especially  the 
returned  soldier — for  greater  amenity  of  life,  better 
education,  better  housing,  better  conditions  of  health, 
and  so  on,  tend  to  grow.  Whether  those  demands  are 
met  by  the  Local  Authorities  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
public  purse  does  not  matter  much.  It  all  eventually 
comes  from  the  same  pocket,  the  consumer's.  But  it  is 
a  burden  which  will  be  equivalent  to  a  fourth  of  the  income 
of  our  people  from  all  sources  as  we  have  known  it  in  the 
past,  and  the  demands  to  meet  it  may  cause  much  trouble 
and  even  tumults  and  discontents  if  we  should  fail  to  adjust 
those  demands  equitably.  What  new  system  of  taxation 
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will  be  invented  to  meet  this  burden,  and  how  will  it  be 
enforced  ?     Was  ever  such  a  problem  set  to  statesman  ? 

We  are  perhaps  fortunate  in  that  up  to  now  we  see 
before  us  no  demand  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  country. 
We  have  no  devastated  districts  to  rebuild,  no  factories 
to  put  in  repair,  no  railway  systems  to  be  relaid,  no  imme- 
diate destitution  to  relieve.  But  all  this  reconstruction 
in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Serbia,  and  elsewhere  will  make 
it  harder  for  the  poor  people  affected  in  those  countries 
to  purchase  in  our  markets,  and  will  tend  to  keep  our 
trade,  save  perhaps  in  articles  required  for  the  recon- 
struction, such  as  cement  and  steel,  less  than  it  was  before 
the  war.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  prophecy.  The  congenital 
aptitude  of  the  Britisher  to  worry  through,  and  his  cheer- 
fulness in  adverse  conditions  may  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  outlook.  But  it  will  be  better  to  take  the  worse 
view,  and  to  realise  that  the  situation  calls  for  an  enor- 
mously reduced  expenditure  on  non-necessaries  and  a 
diversion  of  all  available  labour  to  necessary  and  per- 
manent production.  Whatever  happens  our  obligations 
must  be  met  in  full,  and  if,  like  the  bees,  we  have  to  make 
honey  for  other  people,  this  generation  and  the  next  must 
just  peg  away  at  their  heavier  tasks.  Nobody  here  failed  to 
foresee  this  particular  result  of  modern  war — namely,  the 
impoverishment  of  both  victor  and  vanquished.  The 
Germans  thought  they  could  conquer  Europe  so  quickly 
that  only  the  defeated  would  have  to  suffer,  and  that, 
apart  from  the  life  lost,  the  cost  to  them  would  be  fully 
indemnified  by  the  vanquished,  whilst  the  territorial  gain 
would  have  made  them  the  richest  and  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  They  are  beginning  to  know  better ; 
but  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  expect  from  them,  even  if 
they  are  beaten  to  their  knees,  any  indemnity  that  would 
do  more  than  reconstruct  Northern  France  and  Belgium 
and  Serbia  ;  probably  even  that  would  have  to  be  paid  in 
forced  labour  and  free  materials,  for  an  unfavourable  Peace 
would  lay  their  Banking  and  Commercial  system  in  ruins. 
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Therefore  we  shall  find  ourselves  back  in  much  the 
position  we  were  in  after  1815,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  relative  differences  in  population  and  wealth.  Our 
Dominions  will  be  in  the  same  financial  trouble.  Canada 
and  Australia  especially  have  mortgaged  their  future  for  as 
many  years  ahead  as  we  have,  and  are  face  to  face  with  the 
same  problems  of  taxation  and  heavier  production. 

But  increased  production  postulates  new  and  better 
methods  of  production  and  new  and  much  better  methods 
of  distribution.  We  cannot  ourselves  believe  that  either 
production  or  distribution  would  be  fostered  by  the  State 
control  and  direction  of  industry  which  has  obsessed  the 
mind  of  two  such  different  persons  as  Mr.  Page  Croft 
and  Sir  Chiozza  Money,  gentlemen  who  have  at  their  dis- 
posal the  columns  of  almost  all  the  ignorant  and  unfinancial 
daily  papers  in  which  to  air  their  Socialism,  or  "  Organisa- 
"  tion  " — the  new  word  used  to  define  the  same  thing.  We 
would  remark  that  poor  as  these  gentlemen  may  think  it,  our 
fiscal  system  has  stood  the  strain  of  war  better  than  any 
other,  and  that,  as  regards  taxes  on  food  in  particular, 
other  nations  engaged  in  the  war  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  those  taxes  in  order  to  carry  on. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  there  are  three  distinct  railway 
routes  from  London  to  Scotland,  each  possessing  special 
features,  each  competing  with  the  other  to  improve  the 
service  of  trains  and  the  comfort  of  travelling.  Sir  Chiozza 
perhaps  considers  it  absurd  that  three  trains  should  leave 
London  for  Edinburgh  at  practically  the  same  hours  every 
morning,  every  afternoon  and  every  evening.  But  all 
three  are  generally  full  at  their  departure,  and  what  Sir 
Chiozza  Money  and  those  of  like  mental  type  may  forget 
is  that  one  goes  by  Rugby,  Crewe  and  Preston,  the  next 
by  Derby,  Sheffield,  Leeds  and  Carlisle,  and  the  last  by 
Grantham,  York  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  serving  each  of 
these  places  as  well  as  its  ultimate  destination.  If,  then, 
the  State  does  buy  the  railways,  either  at  an  equitable 
price  or  at  a  confiscatory  price,  what    improvement  is  it 
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going  to  effect  ?  We  ask  this  because  we  hear  fantastic 
tales  of  the  revenue  that  might  be  raised  if  the  State 
owned  the  Railways  as  in  Germany,  or  the  Spirits  mono- 
poly as  in  Russia,  or  the  Tobacco  monopoly  as  in  France 
and  Turkey.  This  theory  is  bound  to  gain  adherents 
when  people  begin  to  consider  how  to  raise  £475,000,000 
a  year,  especially  as,  during  the  war,  they  have  seen  the 
State  controlling  all  sorts  of  things  from  the  railways  down 
to  the  clip  of  wool.  But  they  have  not  yet  fully  realised 
the  effect.  Railway  travelling  is  less  comfortable  and  less 
punctual,  and  trains  less  frequent.  The  farmer  having 
been  compelled  to  sell  his  wool  at  Government  prices  is 
now  fattening  his  cows  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  price 
of  beef — due  to  Government  constituting  itself  the  sole 
buyer — and  so  to  avoid  a  Government  control  of  the  milk 
supply.  The  story  of  the  sugar  deal  still  stinks  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  who  know  anything  about  the  sugar  trade, 
and  is  a  cruel  daily  remembrance  for  the  very  poor,  who 
are  unable  to  buy  even  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  which 
they  do  want,  and  which  is  almost  a  necessity  of  child  life, 
without  buying  from  the  grocer  at  the  same  time  something 
of  equal  or  greater  value  which  they  do  not  want. 

These  are  instances  of  trouble  ashore.  But  what  of  the 
sea  ?  What  of  the  more  or  less  wholesale  commandeering 
of  ships  and  filling  of  docks  at  London  and  ports  elsewhere 
with  scores  of  magnificent  vessels  lying  idle  sometimes  for 
weeks  "  awaiting  orders,"  whilst  in  Australia  there  lies 
£25,000,000  worth  of  corn  waiting  shipment,  although 
another  magnificent  harvest  is  being  garnered  into  the 
barns  at  this  very  moment  ?  Is  that  a  testimonial  to 
"  Organisation  "  as  practised  by  the  State  ?  We  shall 
soon  have  the  answer.  The  Home  Government  have 
commenced  to  buy  this  wheat  and  are  going  to  send  ships 
to  bring  it  home.  The  immediate  result  of  the  publication 
of  this  news  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  in  London  ! 

It  may  be,  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  breakdowns  are  due  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  the  State  has  undertaken. 
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All  businesses  have  to  be  decentralised  when  they  grow 
too  big,  and  final  decisions  have  to  be  left  to  the  individuals 
in  charge  at  the  outlying  points.  The  weakness  of  our 
Civil  Service  is  that  no  one  trusts  anyone  else,  that  all 
sorts  of  useless  checks  and  counterchecks  incurring  delay 
are  placed  between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  Mr.  Justice 
Low  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Clothing  Scandal, 
that  as  long  as  there  are  sufficient  initials  on  a  docket,  or 
indent,  or  voucher,  no  one  cares  for  the  subject-matter 
involved. 

However,  it  is  manifest  that  the  nationalisation  of  every- 
thing and  the  application  of  all  the  profits  to  meet  the 
Annual  Budget  Expenditure  which  the  war  has  involved 
will  be  the  future  programme  of  a  powerful  and  coherent 
party  in  this  country  ;  and  that,  in  return  for  a  Protective 
Tariff  in  favour  of  Agriculture  and  Manufacture,  a  large 
number  of  Die-Hard  politicians  would  be  prepared  to 
support  the  Socialist  programme.  The  real  danger  is  that 
we  should  yield  to  counsels  of  despair.  Steadiness  in  peace 
is  just  as  essential  as  steadiness  in  war,  and  such  crazy 
ideas  must  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 

We  can  estimate  pretty  well  what  we  shall  have  to  face 
in  the  way  of  Supply.  It  is  time  that  some  consideration 
were  given  by  responsible  thinking  statesmen  to  the  question 
of  Ways  and  Means.  There  is  a  distinct  risk  that  we  may 
be  rushed  off  our  feet  into  wild-cat  experiments  of  all  kinds. 
We  think  it  would  be  well  if  a  Committee  of  Bankers 
set  to  work  at  once  on  the  problem  of  future  taxable  value 
and  capacity.  The  first  essential  is  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  National  Credit,  sufficient  revenues  justly  chosen 
should  be  set  aside  to  meet  the  Interest  and  Sinking 
Fund.  The  Death  Duties  would  be  appropriate  for 
this.  This  concerns  bankers  more  than  any  other  section 
of  the  community,  save  perhaps  the  State's  Creditors, 
and  we  should  expect  from  them  very  excellent  advice 
as  to  how  to  impose  the  necessary  taxation.  But  if  indeed, 
as  is  said,  Mr.  McKenna  and  Lord  Cunliffe  are  at  variance, 
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and  if  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  McKenna  do  not 
work  together  with  the  same  affection  as  did  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  the  suggestion 
of  a  Bankers'  Committee  to  formulate  a  Peace  Budget  and 
to  set  about  it  soon  may  very  well  be  entertained.  We 
offer  it  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  Napoleonic  wars  we  did  our  share  in  the  Grand 
Alliance  by  keeping  command  of  the  sea,  by  which  supplies 
were  able  to  reach  our  Allies  freely  and  were  debarred  to 
our  enemies.  From  the  profits  of  this  trade  we  subsidised 
the  efforts  of  our  Allies  by  money  payments  which  enabled 
them  to  arm  and  maintain  armies  in  the  field.  If  we  went 
ashore  to  fight  we  usually  made  a  mess  of  it — save  of 
course  in  the  Peninsula — but  our  land  operations  were 
never  vital. 

To-day  the  Government  is  running  the  risk  of  applying 
to  our  own  country  of  our  own  volition  the  penalties  which 
command  of  the  sea  should  lay  upon  our  enemies.  We 
are  forbidding  our  merchants  to  import  or  to  export 
hundreds  of  most  necessary  commodities,  thus  destroying 
the  legitimate  profits  of  daily  trade  from  which  alone  can 
come  the  means  of  subsidising  Allies  or  maintaining  our 
own  fighting  forces.  We  embarked  on  this  policy  believing 
the  war  would  be  a  short  one.  Its  continuance  is  our 
only  real  danger  now  that  we  know  the  war  must  be  a 
long  one  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  desire  of  a  firm  and 
stable  world  peace.  We  may  be  fighting  for  another 
three  years  before  that  object  can  be  wholly  attained  by 
the  destruction  of  German  military  power,  and  the 
punishment  of  certain  highly  placed  Germans  for  their 
crimes  against  humanity. 

If  this  view  be  correct — and  it  is  held  by  many  very  great 
soldiers  and  sailors — then  the  question  of  how  to  provide 
the  subsidies  for  the  Alliance  and  our  own  colossal  expen- 
diture is  even  more  vital  than  the  supply  as  soldiers  of 
millions  of  our  own  men  drawn  from  those  very  productive 
industries  without  whose  profits  the  subsidies  cannot  be 
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continued.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that,  when  we  decided 
to  fight  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea,  the  Government  did  not 
realise  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  for  men  would  go. 
But  they  know  it  now,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
system  of  destroying  the  normal  industries  of  the  country 
can  be  continued  during  a  "  long  "  war. 

No  consideration  of  our  capacity  for  financial  endurance 
can  avoid  taking  this  factor  into  account.  If  food  is  dear, 
it  is  because  the  ships  that  ought  to  be  bringing  home  food 
for  our  people  are  engaged  in  war  services  both  as  trans- 
port and  fighting  auxiliary  units,  while  many  of  them  are 
also  being  sunk  by  submarines.  The  volume  of  trade 
arriving  at  our  ports  is  less  by  40  to  50  per  cent.,  although 
its  value  is  greater,  than  in  normal  times.  That  is  a 
terrible  and  pregnant  fact.  The  tonnage  of  shipping 
engaged  in  commerce  entered  and  cleared  at  our  Custom 
Houses  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
What  is  our  control  of  the  sea  if  our  ships  are  not  fully 
at  our  service  ? 

We  are  now  waging  three  kinds  of  war — war  on  sea,  war 
on  land,  and  war  by  subsidies.  Our  burden  is  greater  than 
was  ever  imposed  on  any  Empire  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  must  pray  for  strength  to  bear  it  to  the  end,  and  that 
our  gallant  sailors  and  soldiers  may  hasten  to  attain  that 
end,  before  the  shadow  of  high  prices  is  accompanied  by 
the  spectre  of  scarcity.  All  this  depends  on  the  best  use 
being  made  of  our  financial  strength.  That  is  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Does  Mr.  McKenna 
realise  that  at  this  moment  investors  have  no  other  opening 
than  Government  securities  ?  Why,  then,  has  he  depre- 
ciated their  value  ?  He  has  no  competitors  in  the  Loan 
Market.  He  is  absolutely  master  of  the  situation.  Let 
him  act  accordingly. 

London,  23rd  October,  191 6. 
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From  the  Front 
Germans  and  Fishermen 

"  We  left  the  Tyne  on  Thursday  last,  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  drifters, 
after  the  herring.  At  night  we  were  about  thirteen  miles  north- 
east of  Shields.  It  was  a  dark  night,  no  moon,  and  the  sea  as  flat 
as  milk.  We  were  just  drifting  along.  I  turned  in,  and  so  did 
three  members  of  my  crew,  leaving  my  son-in-law,  Charles  Harkes, 
to  look  after  the  ship.  We  were  not  a  big  vessel,  just  a  fifteen 
tonner  with  paraffin  motor  and  a  Danish  engine,  five  of  a  crew  all 
told.  At  1 1. 1 5  the  four  of  us  in  our  bunks  were  awakened  by  a 
gun  shot  or  bomb.  When  we  got  on  deck,  no  clothes  on  to  speak 
of,  we  saw  the  lights  of  the  '  Speedwell '  disappear.  Then  we 
heard  another  bang,  and  the  '  Speedwell '  went  down.  We  guessed 
it  was  a  German  submarine  at  work,  and  sure  enough  it  was,  for 
in  five  minutes  or  so  the  submarine  was  alongside  another  trawler, 
and  we  could  hear  the  German  crew  talking. 

"  We  heard  voices  aboard  the  drifter  '  Volunteer,'  out  of  Leith, 
but  could  not  hear  what  was  said.  A  bomb  exploded.  We  could 
scarcely  see  the  '  Volunteer,'  but  we  heard  her  smash  up.  Then 
the  German  came  for  us  very  fast  and  very  straight.  We  thought 
she  meant  to  cut  us  in  two.  She  stopped  as  sudden  as  a  train 
when  she  got  alongside  us,  and  a  commanding  voice  shouted  '  Pass 
a  rope.'  He  was  a  big  young  fellow,  quite  six  feet  I  should  say ; 
in  fact,  they  all  looked  like  six-footers. 

"  I  threw  a  rope  and  he  lashed  up  tight.  He  ordered  us  to 
come  aboard  his  craft.  The  submarine  deck  was  so  narrow  that  we 
had  to  hang  on  with  teeth  and  toe-nails,  as  you  might  say,  while 
we  crept  towards  the  platform.  Two  of  the  crew  held  revolvers 
in  their  hands,  but  they  did  not  point  them  at  us,  and  the  rest 
had  revolvers  and  hatchets  in  their  belts. 

"  A  German  officer  went  aboard  my  craft  with  a  bomb  in  a  box 
under  one  arm  and  an  electric  torch.    When  he  got  down  he  came 
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across  my  brother-in-law,  Sandy  Hastie,  who  is  sixty-one,  very 
keen  on  saving  his  Sunday  clothes.  '  Hurry  up,  dad,'  said  the 
German  ;  '  you'd  better  leave  those  where  they  are.'  He  said  it 
in  good  English,  but  in  a  joky  kind  of  way.  Sandy  did  as  he  was 
told,  and  crept  on  to  the  back  of  the  submarine.  The  officer  put 
his  bomb  down,  waited  until  he  heard  a  click,  and  then  climbed  on 
to  the  submarine.  The  men  hacked  through  the  rope  with  their 
hatchets,  we  sheered  off  quick,  and  in  about  three  minutes  the 
'  Jane  Stewart  '  blew  up. 

"  We  were  asked  a  lot  of  questions — had  we  seen  any  battleships  ? 
I  said,  '  No,  but  plenty  of  torpedo  craft.'  They  asked  if  any  of  the 
drifters  had  guns  aboard  them.  I  said  '  No.'  I  heard  afterwards 
that  he  had  asked  the  other  crews  the  same  questions  and  that  they 
gave  him  the  same  answers.  He  pointed  to  another  drifter,  the 
'  Spiero  Matorio,'  of  Fife,  and  said  he  was  going  to  put  us  aboard. 
To  dodge  the  German  if  she  could  she  had  put  out  her  lights,  but 
the  commander  steered  straight  for  her  and  demanded  to  know 
why  the  lights  had  been  put  out.  He  got  no  answer,  then  ordered 
her  crew  aboard  us,  and  blew  her  up. 

"  The  fifth  boat  he  approached  was  the  '  Lizzie.'  She  kept  her 
lights  burning  and  he  put  us  all  aboard  her.  Not  till  then  did  we 
know  that  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  aft  of  the  submarine  hull 
the  crews  of  two  other  drifters  had  been  sitting  on  the  forepart. 
The  German  commander  said  to  me  as  we  went  aboard  the  '  Lizzie,' 
'  You  must  lie  here  till  daylight.  If  you  attempt  to  move  I  will 
sink  you.'  He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  as  he  said  it.  He 
was  quite  civil,  but  he  made  me  understand  very  well  that  he 
meant  what  he  said.  He  said  it  three  times.  We  were  sitting  on 
the  hull  of  the  submarine  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  All  the  time 
the  captain  was  shouting  orders  to  his  crew.  He  never  stopped  to 
take  breath.  Beside  him  were  three  men  with  telescopes  sweeping 
the  sea.  We  could  see  they  were  afraid  of  British  patrol  boats 
coming  up. 

"  Whispering  together  on  the  hog's  back  we  hoped  with  all  our 
hearts  and  souls  that  none  would  come,  for  we  knew  that  if  it  did 
the  submarine  would  dive  and  leave  us  in  the  water.  We  heard 
another  bomb  and  then  a  gun-shot.  A  rowing  boat  came  up  to 
us  with  the  crew  of  the  '  Andrewina,'  all  except  the  skipper,  for  the 
Germans  had  kept  him  aboard,  allowing  his  four  sons  to  escape. 
I  fear  the  crew  of  one  Fife  boat  went  down,  for  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  them  since. 

"  A  fog  came  down  and  the  submarine  disappeared.  Some 
of  the  drifters,  taking  advantage  of  that,  slipped  their  nets,  and 
made  for  Shields.  When  we  got  there  next  morning  with  about 
thirty-two  men  from  this  big  adventure  thousands  of  people  were 
at  the  water  side  to  welcome  us.     Of  course,  we  have  lost  every- 
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thing."— (Mr.    David    Stewart,    Master    of    herring    drifter.     The 
Daily  Mail,  Tuesday,  ist  August,  19 16.) 


Pozieres  Prisoners 
"  Yesterday  morning  Pozieres  fell  into  our  hands,  after  a  terrific 
bombardment  during  the  night.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it 
for  intensity,  although  it  did  not  last  so  long  as  some  of  the  others 
I  have  heard.  The  Australians  who  were  here  the  other  day  in 
the  village  took  the  place  without  great  loss. 

"  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  two  officers  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  were  in  the  prisoners'  cage  before  going  back  behind 
the  line.  Both  of  them  looked  rather  dilapidated,  but  the  men, 
about  ninety  of  them,  were  fairly  fine  specimens,  but  the  officers 
told  me  that  they  were  mostly  machine  gunners  and  picked  men. 
Although  much  on  their  dignity,  one  of  the  officers  admitted  that 
we  had  done  well,  but  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  Austra- 
lians were  so  fresh  that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  his  war-weary 
men  to  hold  out  against  them  ;  he  also  admitted  that  the  Australians 
were  '  very  brave  and  fearless  men.'  '  They  seem  to  have  no  fear 
of  death,'  he  said. 

"  What  seemed  to  stick  most  in  this  officer's  gizzard  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  shut  up  in  the  same  cage  as  his  men,  although 
there  was  a  piece  of  wire  between  them  ;  also  that  his  position  was 
so  terribly  infra  dig  and  uncomfortable.  He  said,  '  I  am  not  used 
to  sleeping  in  the  open.  Officers  always  sleep  in  houses  with  us  !  ' 
So  I  reminded  him  it  was  war  time.  He  replied,  '  Yes,  yesterday 
I  was  a  gentleman,  to-day  I  am  a  monkey  behind  iron  bars.'  True, 
they  were  not  very  comfortable,  as  they  had  to  lie  on  some  chalky 
ground  alongside  of  a  sunken  road. 

"  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  myself  at  their  lack  of  humour  and 
absurd  opinion  they  had  of  themselves.  Just  picture  these  two 
German  officers  anything  but  smart — in  fact  very  bedraggled  after 
two  days  without  a  shave  or  wash — one  in  dark  green  uniform, 
the  other  in  a  Prussian  blue  uniform,  with  his  long  blue  coat  looking 
very  dirty  and  worn  and  he  himself  most  bedraggled.  Then  to 
crown  all  he  was  wearing  a  rather  light  pair  of  kid  gloves,  which 
seemed  to  give  him  an  almost  comedian's  touch  ;  so  absurd  did 
gloves  appear  in  his  present  surroundings,  I  felt  almost  sorry  for 
him,  he  looked  so  ridiculous  and  yet  so  much  on  his  dignity.  He 
seemed  to  cling  to  his  gloves  as  an  emblem  of  respectability,  because 
when  I  saw  him  brought  in  yesterday  evening  he  was  still  wearing 
them. 

"  I  gathered  from  these  officers  they  were  rather  surprised  that 
we  have  done  as  much  as  we  had,  and  that  our  troops  were  as  good 
as  they  are  and  our  artillery  so  accurate.     I  asked  what  they  thought 
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of  the  present  situation.  They  said,  '  Yes,  you  have  won  five  kilo- 
metres, but  it  is  a  hundred  from  here  to  Brussels  ;  but  you  will 
get  no  further.'  They  were  very  much  concerned  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  danger  of  being  torpedoed  when  going  over  to  England, 
as  they  heard  that  very  few  boats  ever  got  across.  I  told  them  they 
might  get  across  safe,  but  in  all  probability  they  would  be  sent  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  case  there  was  a  very  good  chance  of 
going  under.  They  replied,  '  Isn't  there  a  signal  given  on  the 
steamer  that  it  is  carrying  German  prisoners  ?  '  which  I  thought 
was  rather  priceless." — (An  Officer  at  the  Front.  The  Times, 
2nd  August,  1916.) 

Fought  Hard 

"  It  was  almost  dark  when  we  went  over,  and  we'd  a  longish  way 
to  go,  on  an  up-grade,  too  ;  the  better  part  of  500  yards,  I  think. 
I  don't  think  the  Boche  was  expecting  us.  At  all  events,  his  machine- 
gun  fire  was  not  so  hot  as  I  had  expected  ;  nothing  near  so  intense 
as  we  had  in  advancing  easterly  from  Authille  way  on  1st  July.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  quite  enough  of  it,  and  more  than  a  third 
of  my  platoon  were  wounded  before  we  got  to  the  Boche  front  line  ; 
and  I  think  the  proportion  in  the  rest  of  the  company — my  left, 
that  was — was  heavier. 

"  The  ground  had  all  been  pretty  much  torn  up,  you  know  ; 
there  wasn't  a  yard  of  smooth  going  ;  but  as  for  the  Boche  trenches 
themselves — well,  they  were  hardly  trenches  at  all.  The  whole 
place  had  been  pulverised.  You  may  guess,  when  I  tell  you  that 
at  thirty  or  forty  yards  I  wasn't  quite  sure  where  their  trench  began; 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  Boches  holding  it 
at  all. 

"Then,  quite  suddenly,  they -appeared  ;  seemed  to  spring  up 
out  of  the  earth  all  round  ;  and  I  must  say  they  fought  well  and 
hard.  I  saw  no  cases  of  hands  up  ;  not  a  single  one.  I've  been 
in  a  good  many  scraps  since  1st  July,  and  some  before  ;  but  I  never 
saw  the  Boche  stand  up  to  the  steel  and  use  the  steel  himself  as 
well  as  he  did  that  night.  We  heard  afterwards  they'd  had  the 
most  emphatic  orders  that  they  must  hold  that  line  at  all  costs,  and 
I  can  believe  it.  They  certainly  did  their  best.  We  got  no  prisoners 
at  all  there.  I  honestly  think  my  platoon  accounted  for  two  of 
theirs,  but  there  were  mighty  few  of  mine  left  on  their  feet  at  the 
finish. 

"  The  Boches  won't  let  you  admire  them  ;  at  least,  that's  been 
my  experience  of  the  beggars.  However  much  you  may  want  to 
treat  'em  like  sportsmen  and  soldiers  they  won't  let  you.  Those 
chaps  fought  so  desperately  hard,  you  felt  like  respecting  'em  ;  but 
they  wouldn't  let  you.     Every  chance  you  gave  'em  they'd  '  do  you 
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dirty,'  as  our  fellows  say.  But  they  fought  hard  ;  by  God,  they 
fought  desperately  hard.  There  wasn't  a  yard  of  their  ground  we 
got  without  hand-to-hand  scrapping  for  it  ;  and  the  last  of  'em 
struggled  as  hard  as  the  first.  Their  casualties  must  have  been 
very  heavy  indeed.  It  was  the  bloodiest  business  I've  seen  ;  and 
the  way  our  chaps  stood  up  to  it  and  saw  it  right  through  was  just 
fine." — (Officer  of  a  South  County  regiment.  Daily  Telegraph, 
Friday,  nth  August,  1916.) 

"Done" 

"  We  had  'em  fairly  on  a  string  this  time.  The  blighters  never 
thought  we  were  coming.  I'm  sure  of  that ;  but  if  they  had,  they 
never  could  have  stopped  us.  They  hadn't  snap  enough  left  in  'em 
to  stop  a  school  treat.  I  reckon  the  Boche  is  done  ;  he's  fairly  got 
the  wind  up  him.  Why'  you'd  never  believe  the  difference  between 
the  scarecrows  we  struck  this  time  and  the  sort  of  men  we  had  to 
fight  in  taking  Pozieres.  They  were  fighters  then,  all  right.  My 
word  !  They  fought  like  wild  cats  in  Pozieres.  Why,  there  was 
a  Boche  there  who'd  been  knocked  out  ;  one  of  his  legs  was  helpless, 
and  he  tackled  me  with  his  bayonet  as  I  passed  him,  spitting  and 
cursing  like  a  cat.  Nearly  ripped  the  breeches  off  me,  he  did,  and 
after  I'd  biffed  him,  blessed  if  he  didn't  fasten  his  teeth  in  my  hand, 
so  that  I'll  never  lose  the  marks  of  him.  See  !  I  had  to  kill  that 
chap,  and  really  I  was  sorry  for  it.  My  word  !  I  never  thought  to 
be  sorry  for  killing  a  Boche.     But  he  was  that  game  ! 

"  But  this  crowd  on  the  Friday  night Well,  as  I  say,  they 

were  fairly  done  before  ever  we  saw  them.  We  didn't  do  any  shout- 
ing, you  know  ;  just  went  over,  as  though  it  was  a  patrol,  and  got 
across  No  Man's  Land  steady  and  quiet,  as  though  we  were  going 
to  billets.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  man  in  my  platoon  hit  while 
we  were  crossing.  And  when  we  got  there  there  was  no  scrap  in  it. 
They  just  bobbed  up  all  round  like  frightened  kids,  giving  them- 
selves up.  You  could  no  more  fight  the  beggars  than  if  they  had 
been  kids.  There  were  three  came  to  me,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
the  tears  were  running  down  their  cheeks.  Enough  to  make  you 
sick.  We  just  bunched  'em  like  sheep,  and  sent  'em  to  the  rear 
under  escort. 

"  The  trenches  were  just  dust-heaps,  and  I  saw  two  dug-outs 
that  were  fairly  smothered.  The  men  had  to  crawl  out  of  them  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  one  more  shell  would  have  buried  'em 
altogether.  There  was  a  place  between  two  trenches,  or  all  that  was 
left  of  trenches,  where  I  saw  a  Boche  sergeant  driving  a  dozen  men 
at  us,  and  it  made  me  think  of  sheep  being  driven  in  bad  drought. 
Fighters  !  Why  you  could  tackle  'em  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
your  back.     Two  or  three  of  'em  dropped  their  rifles  as  they  shambled 
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on.  Moaning  and  groaning,  they  were.  Only  a  Boche  sergeant 
could  have  driven  such  miserable  cattle  at  all.  He  was  prodding  'em 
with  his  bayonet,  and  cursing  a  good  'un  all  the  time.  Every  one 
of  'em  dropped  his  rifle  when  they  got  up  to  us.  Up  went  their 
hands.  '  Mercy  !  Mercy  !  Don't  shoot  !  '  They  learn  a  little 
English,  you  know. 

"  You  couldn't  touch  'em.  They  were  too  far  gone.  But  that 
sergeant  fought,  for  he  stuck  a  mate  of  mine  clean  through  the  thigh. 
Before  I  got  him  I  didn't  dare  to  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  my  mate, 
but  I  swung  the  butt  of  my  rifle  on  his  jaw,  and  then  I  stuck  him  as 
he  stepped  back.  He  was  the  only  real  man  in  the  bunch,  that  I 
saw. 

"  My  opinion  is  the  Boche  is  done.  He'll  have  to  go  on  fighting, 
of  course  ;  his  bosses  will  see  to  that.  But  I  think  he's  done. 
There's  no  two  ways  about  it,  but  that  lot  had  the  wind  up  'em, 
anyhow  ;  fairly  done,  and  broke  to  the  world,  they  were." — (An 
Australian  Private.     Daily  Telegraph,  Friday,  nth  August,  1916.) 


The  Difference 


"  I  participated  the  other  morning  in  a  rather  interesting  meeting 
on  the  deck  of  a  hospital  ship  just  berthed  at  Southampton.  A 
captain  who  was  invalided  home  from  the  Western  front  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  was  outward  bound  for  the  same  sector  of  our 
front,  and  was  given  permission  to  board  the  hospital  ship  to  meet 
a  lieutenant,  a  relative,  serving  in  the  same  unit,  and  homeward 
bound  now,  as  the  result  of  a  wound  received  forty-eight  hours 
before  in  the  fighting  north-west  of  Pozieres.  Salutations  and  first 
inquiries  ended,  the  captain  said  : 

"  '  Well,  it  seems  I've  missed  the  best  of  the  fun.  I  strafed  to 
get  out  in  the  beginning  of  July,  but  couldn't  bring  it  off.  And 
now,  according  to  the  newspapers,  we're  getting  back  to  sort  of 
pre-Push  conditions.' 

"  '  Who  says  so  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  some  correspondent  or  another.' 

"  '  Well,  I'll  bet  he  hasn't  been  in  the  trenches  much,  if  he  says 
that.  There's  nothing  the  same  as  it  was,  even  before  1st  July; 
let  alone  when  you  were  there.' 

"  '  But  what's  the  difference  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  every  mortal  thing  is  different.     It  Aljeels  different.' 

"  '  But  how  ?  ' 

"  '  Every  way.  For  instance,  there  was  nothing  but  bare  mud 
all  round  our  trenches  when  you  left  ;  and  long  before  the  Push 
there  was  green  stuff  growing  round  everywhere  ;  creepers  and 
things  straggling  over  the  sides  of  the  trenches  ;    weeds  sprouting 
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everywhere.     And  that's  been  altered  again  since  the  Push  ;   every- 
thing being  ploughed  in,  as  you  might  say,  by  the  artillery.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  suppose  the  heavy  stuff  has  chewed  it  up  a  bit  ;  but  we 
saw  plenty  of  that  before  I  left.  You  remember  how  the  Boche 
mortars  and  oil-cans  smothered  us  the  week  before  I  left,  below 
La  Boiselle  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  that  !  My  dear  chap,  that  was  a  rest  cure.  We  used  to 
notice  a  shell-hole  then.  What  you  notice  now  is  a  place  where 
there's  no  shell-hole  ;  and  you  don't  often  find  it.  And,  anyhow, 
of  course,  all  the  trenches  you  knew  are  away  behind  us  now.  One 
goes  overland  all  round  there.  Stray  bullets,  of  course  ;  but  just 
as  safe  as  the  villages  we  used  to  billet  in.' 

"  '  Yes,  of  course,  you're  farther  forward  ;  but  when  one  gets 
there  I  suppose  it's  much  the  same  as  the  old  places  used  to  be  ?  ' 

"  '  Not  the  least  bit.  It's  all  totally  different.  You  see,  we  don't 
go  into  trenches  now  to  hold  a  bit  of  line,  as  it  used  to  be.  We're 
on  the  move  now.  Oh,  no  ;  we're  done  with  that  rotten  old  grind 
of  everlastingly  going  back  to  the  same  old  quagmires.  Then,  you 
know,  we're  on  the  high  ground  now.  That  makes  an  enormous 
difference.  You  can  see  the  Promised  Land,  as  Tommy  says  ;  see 
it  all  the  time  ;  and  we're  nibbling  chunks  out  of  it  all  the  time. 
Oh,  the  chap  who  says  it's  as  it  was  doesn't  know  what  he's  talking 
about.     Nobody  feels  a  bit  the  same,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  '  The  main  thing  about  the  ground  one  used  to  look  out  over 
was  its  emptiness.  'Member  how  desolate  it  used  to  look  ?  Dead 
and  empty  like  those  Wells  stories— before  the  earth  had  any  people 
on  it.  Begad,  it  isn't  empty  now.  We  clear  it  up  behind  us,  of 
course  ;  the  salvage  chaps  see  to  that  ;  hundreds  of  tons  of  Boche 
rifles,  equipment,  and  so  on.  And  out  in  front  you  get  the  same 
mess  ;  but  different  when  the  breeze  is  from  that  way,  because  of 
the  dead  Boches,  you  know.  Lots  of  the  ground  we  take  is  full  of 
dead  Boches  before  ever  we  get  near  it  ;  dug-outs  full,  trenches 
full,  shell-holes  full  ;  dead  Boches  everywhere.  And  yet  they  do 
their  best  to  get  in  their  own  dead.  They're  pretty  good  at  it. 
Like  everything  else  they  do  ;  matter  of  policy,  you  know.  The 
sight  of  so  many  dead  is  as  discouraging  to  their  troops  as  the  smell 
of  'em  is  sickening  to  us. 

"  '  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  difference  is  ;  but  you  can  take 
it  from  me  there's  nothing  the  same  as  it  was,  nothing  at  all.  You've 
only  got  to  look  at  our  men  to  know  the  difference.  They — well, 
they've  become  veterans,  you  know  ;  real  old  warriors.  Before  we 
went  plodding  along  ;  pegging  away,  you  know,  because  one  had  to 
do  one's  job.  But  now — now  we're  winning  the  war  ;  we're  getting 
ahead  ;  everybody  knows  it.  I  can't  explain  the  thing  ;  but  you'll 
see  what  I  mean  directly  you  get  out.  We  get  held  up  here  and  there; 
we  shall  go  on  getting  held  up,  of  course.     But  there's  no  deadlock  ; 
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you  know,  we're  getting  on  with  it  all  the  time  ;  and  the  Boche  is 
getting  smashed  up.  Oh,  it's  different  all  right." — (A  Correspon- 
dent.    Morning  Post,  Tuesday,  15th  August,  1916.) 


Despatch-Riding,  East  Africa 

"  Kondoa  Irang  (German  E.  Africa),  18th  June. 

"  We  were  sitting  at  dinner  when  an  orderly  came  in  with  a 
telegram  for  our  host,  Lieutenant  Blackwell,  who  commands  the 
Corps  of  Despatch  Riders.  The  message  was  merely  to  say  that 
one  of  his  men  who  had  left  here  at  sunrise  the  previous  morning 
had  arrived  at  Moshi,  in  the  north-east  of  the  Colony,  at  three 
o'clock  the  following  afternoon — 33  hours,  including  stoppages  at 
night  and  for  meals,  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  over  roads  which 
consist  to  a  large  extent  of  sand  patches,  hills,  and  hard  going 
generally. 

"  These  despatch  riders  have  performed  wonders  of  endurance 
and  have  won  through  hardships  that  cannot  be  put  down  on  paper. 
Singly  they  go  off  for  a  50  or  100  miles'  ride  through  desolate  country 
infested  with  wild  beasts.  And  should  they  be  out  when  night 
falls  then  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  shin  up  a  tree  and  wait  for  morning. 

"  One  man  had  orders  to  carry  a  despatch  which  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  two  riders  who  had  left  two  hours  previously.  He  was 
riding  along  very  fast  in  the  semi-darkness  when  suddenly  he  saw 
a  lion  across  the  road.  He  managed  to  swerve  a  little,  but  grazed 
the  lion's  hindquarters  and  struck  his  tail.  He  then  ran  smack 
into  a  stone,  was  thrown  from  his  mount,  and  strained  his  ankle. 
The  lion  had  not  made  off,  but  had  turned  round  to  see  what  manner 
of  beast  had  hit  him.  While  he  hesitated  the  despatch  rider  got 
up  a  tree — there  had  been  no  time  to  unship  his  rifle. 

"  The  man  stayed  on  his  risky  perch  all  night,  without  food  or 
covering,  soaked  to  the  skin  by  tropical  rain.  When  morning  came 
the  lion  had  gone,  but  the  road  was  like  a  miniature  lake,  so  that 
riding  was  out  of  the  question.  But  the  despatch  had  to  be  delivered, 
so  on  he  limped  as  best  he  could,  every  step  a  pang  of  pain.  A 
little  way  along  the  road  he  struck  a  wireless  camp,  where  he  found 
the  two  men  he  was  seeking.  He  handed  his  dispatch  over,  but  it 
was  some  days  later  before  he  could  return. 

"  Another  despatch  rider  was  charged  by  a  rhino,  which  luckily 
stopped  short  on  account  of  the  unearthly  yells  of  a  couple  of 
troopers  who  were  witnesses  of  the  encounter." — {Daily  Mail, 
Thursday,  17th  August,  19 16.) 
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The  Somme. 

'  We,  who  have  clung  for  long,  long  months 
To  battered  lines  of  knee-deep  mud, 
Fixed  targets  for  your  slope-set  guns 

To  drench  the  ooze  with  British  blood  ; 
We,  who  have  toiled  through  winter's  rain 

With  sandbag,  shovel,  plank,  and  wire, 
Revetting  marshy  parapets, 

Building  protection  from  your  fire, 

We  have  weapons  now,  O  Huns. 

"  Rifles,  ah  !  yes,  but  worthier  still 

How  like  you  thrust  and  stab  and  blow  ? 
And  you  shall  find  for  all  your  guns — 

The  earth  is  ploughed  with  ours,  you  know — 
That  we  can  jab  the  silent  sword 

With  hands  exultant,  freed  at  last 
From  digging,  digging  night  and  day. 
The  months  of  holding  on  are  past  : 
We  are  coming  now,  O  Huns. 

"  We,  who  have  crouched  as  you  sailed  by 
Above  our  furrowed,  pock-marked  soil, 
Spotting  our  weakness  for  your  guns, 

See  no  one  of  you  now  to  spoil 
Our  free  enjoyment  of  the  skies  : 

You  fire  blindly  from  below  ; 
We  force  you  fiercely  up  the  hills, 
And  from  the  last  grim  crest  you  go. 
We  are  rising  now,  O  Huns. 

"  We  are  rising  now,  a  nation's  tide, 

And  you  must  dig  and  wire  and  quail, 
Tour  turn  at  last  beneath  our  guns, 
Tour  turn  to  find  defences  frail. 

'  We  are  bursting  in,  we  are  breaking  through  ; 
The  great  sea  sweeps  your  barriers  down. 
You  urge  anew  your  claim  on  God, 
But  He  is  silent  as  you  drown. 

Look  to  yourselves,  O  Huns  ! 

"  The  Somme  Valley,  15th  August,  1916." 

(An   Officer   of   the   Rifle    Brigade.     The    Times,  Tuesday,  29th 
August,  1916.) 
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East  Africa 

"  We  have  marched  some  240  miles,  and  that  through  the  least- 
known  country  in  the  world  ;  our  eyes  have  been  opened  at  night 
on  moonlit  scenes  of  waving  palms.  We  have  meandered  over 
rolling  plains  of  rich,  luscious  grasses,  or  we  have  crawled,  at  snail's 
pace,  Indian  fashion,  through  the  thick  trailing  undergrowth  of 
primeval  forests,  disturbing  solitudes  unbroken  before,  save  by 
the  roar  of  the  lions  or  other  beasts  of  the  forest.  These  are  the 
memories  one  shall  love  to  recall.  Others  are  not  so  pleasant. 
The  vision  of  brave  fellows  struggling  painfully  onward  through 
the  heavy  sand,  grimy  with  the  clouds  of  dust  stirred  up  by  the 
myriad  feet  of  men  and  mules  and  wheels — dust  which  turned  to 
mud  when  it  touched  the  clothes  or  skin  bathed  in  perspiration — 
plodding  wearily  onward,  silently,  without  mirth,  for  every  ounce 
of  energy  has  to  be  devoted  and  every  thought  concentrated  on  this 
one  grim  task  of  getting  forward.  And  when  the  blistered  feet 
and  the  fever-ravaged  strength  refuse  to  make  any  further  response 
to  the  commands  of  the  will,  and  the  brave  fellows  drop  out  by  the 
roadside,  the  hopeless,  appealing  look  on  the  face  will  be  difficult 
to  efface  from  the  memory.  But  even  here  the  gloom  is  not 
unrelieved,  for  time  and  again  one  could  see  men  shouldering  the 
rifles  or  equipment  of  their  exhausted  comrades.  The  ranks 
have  been  greatly  thinned  by  fever,  but  this  fever  is  not  deadly, 
and  a  three- weeks'  rest,  with  moderate  care  and  judicious  doses 
of  quinine,  soon  restores  the  patient  to  health. 

"  For  the  first  five  weeks  of  our  trek  our  hardships  consisted 
mainly  of  the  struggle  with  natural  conditions,  sometimes  short 
rations,  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  marching,  exposure  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  by  day,  or  the  quite  considerable  cold 
of  the  nights.  The  enemy  kept  consistently  retiring  in  front  of 
our  on-marching  columns  and  caused  us  but  little  anxiety.  With 
the  week  beginning  Sunday,  18th  June,  however,  we  began  to  press 
them  so  closely  that  they  were  unable  to  retire  speedily  enough  in 
front  of  us.  On  that  Sunday  morning,  the  regiment  was  detached 
and  sent  forward  to  make  a  wide  sweeping  movement  to  head 
off  the  Germans  who  might  seek  to  break  away  in  that  direction 
on  pressure  of  the  other  columns.  Just  when  we  were  about  to 
have  lunch  a  move  forward  was  ordered  without  wheeled  vehicles 
of  any  kind.  At  sunset  we  came  on  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  retreat- 
ing from  a  village  called  Pongwe,  where  they  had  burned  enormous 
quantities  of  grain,  paraffin  oil,  and  other  valuable  stores.  Soon  the 
forest  echoes  were  ringing  to  the  inspiring  rattle  of  our  rifles  and 
machine-guns  playing  on  the  retreating  enemy.  On  our  entry 
into  the  village  only  some  wounded  and  dead  of  the  enemy  were 
found,  together  with  one  unwounded  German. 
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"  At  2  p.m.  the  regiment  was  again  on  the  march  to  occupy 
another  important  road-junction  some  nine  miles  ahead.  Native 
guides  had  reported  the  district  clear  of  the  enemy,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  colonel,  wideawake  soldier  as  he  is,  from  advancing  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Well  for  us  that  he  did  so.  At  4.15  our 
scouts  were  exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy  outpost,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  in  the  midst  of  forest  ridges,  our  little  band  of 
heroes,  not  500  rifles  all  told,  with  cooks  and  clerks  all  included, 
were  under  fire  from  an  invisible  enemy  strongly  entrenched  and 
outnumbering  us  by  four  to  one.  As  evidence  of  the  caution 
with  which  we  had  been  proceeding  and  our  preparedness  for  any 
emergency,  not  a  single  casualty  was  recorded  in  the  first  half-hour. 
A  nerve-racking  fusilade  from  machine-guns  and  rifles  was  kept 
up  for  some  two  and  a  half  hours  ;  in  that  time  the  enemy  expended 
some  quarter  of  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  inferno  was 
intensified  by  the  disturbing  boom  of  a  pom-pom.  Though 
threatened  on  both  flanks  by  machine-guns  mounted  on  light 
hand-trollies,  and  the  hellish  fire  from  four  machine-guns  in  front, 
not  a  man  dreamt  of  yielding  an  inch.  Indeed,  when  darkness  fell 
and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ceased,  at  no  moment  of  the  fight  had  our 
own  fire,  both  from  rifles  and  machine-guns,  been  more  intense 
and  vigorous.  The  resolution,  the  dash,  the  complete  sang-jroid 
of  our  machine-gunners  were  superb  throughout,  and  many  of  them 
paid  the  price  in  severe  wounds  and  death.  But  we  had  a  glorious 
reward — that  of  complete  victory ;  for  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the 
morning  our  patrols  occupied  the  enemy  position,  our  foes  having 
withdrawn  silently  in  the  darkness. 

"  Sufferings  of  the  Wounded. 

"  As  for  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  the  people  at  home  can 
never  dream  what  these  young  men  are  undergoing  for  them.  You 
think  of  a  hospital,  and  medical  comforts,  and  gentle  nurses,  and 
tents  and  stretchers  and  blankets.  How  different  it  all  is  here  ! 
The  uneven  surface  of  the  roadside,  or  the  coarse,  prickly  grass, 
the  swarms  of  soldier-ants  that  bite  viciously  into  the  flesh  like  red- 
hot  needles,  the  dews  of  the  cold  night,  often  without  blanket  or 
even  ground-sheet  to  cover  them,  and  the  vitality  of  the  body 
reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep  ;  arms  and 
breast  and  leg  bared  even  of  shirts  and  trousers  to  find  the  wounds, 
and  no  light  (because  of  the  enemy's  proximity)  to  enable  the  doctors 
to  inject  the  kindly  pain-deadening  morphia  !  No,  the  home- 
dwellers  can  never  know  what  these  men  are  suffering,  and  cheerfully, 
too,  that  they  may  live  in  safety. 

"  Parading  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday  we  set  forth  through  the  forest, 
Indian  fashion,  at  a  most  limb-wearying  slowness,  on  and  on  and  on, 
seeing  in  the  dark  only  two  or  three  men  in  front  of  us.     Silence  is 
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imperative,  so  communication  is  only  in  whispers.  At  I  a.m.  we  lie 
down  where  we  stand  until  3  a.m.,  then  on  again,  following  the  snake- 
like windings  of  the  forest  path.  At  unrise  we  hear  a  native  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  halloaing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  we 
know  that  he  is  warning  the  German  Askaris.  No  halt  for  breakfast, 
but  a  bite  in  the  going  from  the  haversack,  and  a  mouthful  of  water 
from  the  water  bottle  ;  ever  on,  till  midday  finds  us  on  a  ridge 
listening  to  a  fierce  battle  somewhere  ahead.  What  a  change  comes 
over  the  men  !  Footsore,  utterly  exhausted  from  the  20  hours' 
march,  longing  only  for  camp  and  a  meal,  magically  their  expressions 
change  ;  alert,  eager,  they  wait  expectantly  for  the  command  to 
move  forward.  They  take  up  a  position,  but  the  enemy  flee  in 
confusion  from  the  other  forces  engaging  them,  leaving  behind  them 
many  dead  and  wounded,  both  white  and  black.  Two  machine-guns 
and  the  pom-pom  were  captured  from  them. 

"  O  for  a  bag  of  comforts  !  how  we  would  appreciate  them.  Even 
a  letter,  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  for  it  is  weeks  since  we  received  a 
mail." — (The  Chaplain  of  the  South  African  Regiment.  The  Times, 
Tuesday,  19th  September,  1916.) 


Greece 

"  Salonika. 

"  You  have  probably  read  in  the  papers  about  our  revolution. 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  assisted  at  it,  and  in  the  following  manner  : — 

B had  wind  of  it  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  luckily  I  had 

the  early  afternoon  at  my  disposal.     I  met  A ,  an  American 

newspaper  correspondent,  outside  Floca's,  and  he  told  me  the 
revolution  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  Pre- 
fecture at  4  o'clock,  and  that  afterwards  the  revolutionaries  would 
march  to  French  Headquarters.  The  Prefecture  is  most  of  the 
way  up  a  hill,  so  I  decided  on  a  cab,  into  which  I  put  the  incredulous 

D .     We  left  the  cab  in  a  by-street  and  D was  more  than 

ever  convinced  that  nothing  was  afoot,  so  I  felt  obliged  to  pay  the 
franc  for  the  cab.  However,  as  we  neared  the  Prefecture  we  saw 
heads  leaning  agog  out  of  most  of  the  windows,  and  noticed  that 
panic  had  taken  hold  of  the  Jewish  merchants  and  other  shopkeepers, 
who  sported  their  steel  shutters,  leaving  the  commercial  quarters 
as  silent  as  cemeteries. 

"  Presently  a  swarm  of  ragged  boys  of  mongrel  nationality  espied 
us  from  farther  up  the  hill,  and  ran  down  upon  us  with  cries  of 

'  Vive   l'antant '    (Entente).     D was    more   incredulous    than 

ever — even  cynical.  But  soon  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Prefecture, 
and  saw  the  windows  crowded,  and  a  crowd,  too,  at  the  head  of  the 
street  we  were  in,  where  it  runs  out  into  the  square.  We  worked 
through  this  crowd,  and  found  the  square  occupied  by  the  ordinary 
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Greek  gendarmerie,  in  dark  blue,  and  the  Cretan  gendarmerie,  in 
black  (a  different  uniform  altogether),  drawn  up  in  formation 
resembling  close  column  of  platoons.  The  officers  were  mostly  in 
white,  with  swords  and  medals  complete,  and  all  ranks  wore  the 
blue-and-white  brassard  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defence 
(i.e.,  of  the  revolutionaries)  on  their  left  arms. 

"  Luckily  D recognised  a  Greek  officer,  one  whom  he  had 

met  at  a  certain  control  post  up-country,  and  whom  he  had  had  to 
treat  as  a  suspect,  because  of  supposed  sympathies  with  a  brother 

in  the  Bulgarian  service.     This  officer  was  delighted  to  see  D . 

'  What  are  you  doing  ?  '  we  asked.  '  I  am  making  a  revolution,'  he 
replied  at  once,  with  a  half-smile.  I  shall  not  forget  those  words  ; 
they  were  so  simple  and  to  the  point,  and  yet  somehow  so  suggestive 
of  light  opera,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  or  even  perhaps  of  musical 
comedy — The  Chocolate  Soldier,  for  preference.  However,  there 
have  been  tragedies  in  the  background,  and  others  perhaps  are  to 

be  enacted  ;   so  D restored  the  more  appropriate  tone  by  saying 

'  For  the  honour  of  Greece,'  to  which  he  assented  gravely. 

"  Presently   Colonel   Z ,    the   leader   of  the   revolutionaries, 

entered  the  square  from  '  a  door,  R.'  He  was  on  horseback  when 
I  caught  sight  of  him  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  I  cherish 
the  belief  that  he  rode  down  steps  and  out  into  the  square,  though 
I  daresay  some  would  contradict  me.  He  and  two  others  who 
followed  him  were  received  with  cheers  by  the  crowd,  and  the  force 
presented  arms.  Then  he  took  the  lead,  and  the  force  moved  off 
in  fours  down  Venizelos  Street  and  on  to  French  headquarters 
along  the  quay.  Behind  the  uniformed  gendarmeries  came  a  raggle- 
taggle  band  of  soldiers  in  civilian  clothes,  but  for  the  most  part 
with  rifles,  and  all  wearing  the  brassard.  Perhaps  they  were  the 
most  impressive  of  the  lot. 

"  They  were  not  kept  at  the  French  Headquarters.  General 
Sarrail  was  said  to  have  been  deeply  moved  by  their  declarations, 
and  to  have  said  that  he  would  be  proud  to  have  them  fighting  side 
by  side  with  the  Allies,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Then  the  force 
and  its  followers  marched  back  again,  some  going  up  Venizelos  Street 
and   others  on  to  British  H.Q.     We  had  a  good  view  from  the 

Olympus  Palace  Hotel.     I  asked  D how  he  liked  my  half-franc 

revolution,  and  he  very  properly  handed  over  his  share  of  the  cab 
fare  and  said  he  would  believe  me  next  time,  because  in  this  part 
of  the  world  anything  might  happen. 

"  We  heard  nothing  more  of  the  revolution  till  dinner  time,  when 
several  members  of  the  mess  were  forced  to  face  what  they  believed 
(wrongly)  to  be  a  bully  free  fight,  because  we  were  all  ordered  to  keep 
billets,  and  such  as  headed  for  restaurants  were  turned  back  by  the 
military  police.  Of  course  we  thought  their  precautions  ridiculous. 
But  next  morning  those  who  slept  in  billets  towards  the  east  end 
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of  the  town  reported  that  rifle  or  machine-gun  fire  had  wakened 
them  in  the  night.  The  revolutionaries  had  surrounded  the  barracks 
by  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  and  light, 
till  the  Royalists  inside  became  worried  about  food,  etc.,  and  made 
a  sortie.  They  refused  to  surrender,  and  shots  were  fired  in  the 
air  at  first  and  then  lower  down,  and  there  were  about  a  score  of 
casualties.  Now  the  French  are  in  all  the  adjacent  barracks,  and 
instead  of  the  Greek  you  may  now  see  Piou-Piou  sitting  in  his  blue 
shrapnel  helmet  behind  the  barrack  railings  smoking  a  pipe  and 
looking  as  if  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly  and  had  had  a  revolution,  or 
rather  a  Royalist,  to  deal  with  every  day  of  his  life." — (An  officer 
stationed  at  Salonika.     Times,  Wednesday,  20th  September,  1916.) 


No  Man's  Land 

"  On  the  Somme  front. 

"  All  day  long  the  wounded  were  streaming  down  the  road,  but 
they  were  all  pretty  cheerful.  I  met  one  man  who  had  been  buried 
and  shot  through  the  right  wrist,  but  he  was  wearing  a  Boche  helmet, 
had  been  recommended  for  the  D.C.M.,  knew  he  had  a  '  Blighty,' 
and  did  not  care  a  snap  for  anyone.  The  first  of  our  boys  to  come 
through  was  riding  on  an  ambulance  with  a  bandaged  arm.  He 
waved  it  to  us  and  shouted  '  Blighty '  as  he  went  by. 

"  Then  there  were  the  German  prisoners.  The  officers  very 
'  superior,'  but  the  men  looked  badly  shaken  and  were  glad  to  be 
captured.  As  one  party  went  by,  a  Tommy  shouted, '  It's  a  fine  day, 
Fritz,'  and  Fritz  laughed  and  said,  '  You're  right.'  The  Boches 
hardly  fought  at  all,  and  some  of  them  walked  half  a  mile  to  sur- 
render. One  of  our  people  told  me  that  a  party  of  prisoners  waved 
their  caps  and  called  out,  '  Go  it,  English,'  when  our  battalion 
charged.  On  Tuesday  I  had  to  go  up  to  No  Man's  Land  with  a 
N.C.O.  and  10  men  to  try  and  find  the  bodies  of  two  of  our  officers 
and  get  identification  discs  of  any  of  the  men.  One  of  our  men 
collapsed  en  route  from  the  effects  of  a  gas  attack  of  the  previous  week, 
and  then  we  ploughed  through  the  awful  mud  looking  for  the  dead — 
a  horrible  task.  When  we  got  near  our  ground  the  Boches  com- 
menced shelling,  so  I  left  my  men  in  a  trench  and  went  up  alone. 
They  planted  one  on  each  side  of  me,  and  there  wasn't  15  yards 
between  the  two  ;  it  was  only  the  soft  ground  that  saved  me. 
Altogether  I  had  to  dodge  about  15  of  the  beauties,  and  when  I  got 
up  in  front  all  the  bodies  had  been  either  buried  by  shells  or  the 
special  pioneer  parties,  so  the  journey  was  vain.  To  add  to  the 
festivities  it  rained  quite  hard,  and  they  turned  two  machine-guns 
on  me. 

"  On  the  return  journey  we  had  a  mile  and  a  half  of  open  country 
to  negotiate,  and  it  was  pitted  with  shell  holes,  so  progress  was  slow. 
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We  had  been  crawling  along  a  trench,  and  before  leaving  its  shelter 
I  ordered  the  men  to  walk  in  single  file  with  six  paces  interval 
between  them,  I  of  course  bringing  up  the  rear.  This  formation 
saved  us  from  being  wiped  out.  The  Boches  shelled  us  all  across  the 
open  ground,  and  when  half-way  across  a  shell  burst  quite  near  us, 
and  the  man  next  but  one  in  front  of  me  was  hit.  We  got  him  into 
a  shell  hole,  and  found  he  had  been  shot  clean  through  the  neck,  and 
also  hit  in  the  right  shoulder  and  five  places  in  the  right  arm.  The 
N.C.O.  and  I  bandaged  him  up,  but  we  were  covered  in  blood,  and 
another  shell  burst  three  yards  away  and  covered  us  with  dirt.  We 
carried  that  boy  on  a  stretcher  on  our  shoulders  for  over  two  miles, 
and  he  never  complained  or  grumbled,  although  the  ground  was 
rough  and  we  had  to  jolt  him  sometimes.  There  was  also  another 
man  hit  in  the  shoulder,  but  he  could  walk  and  smoked  his  pipe  and 
talked  of  '  Blighty.'  These  men  are  wonderful,  and  we  should 
think  of  them  and  what  they  suffer  when  we  grumble  when  our  little 
fingers  ache.  The  doctor  told  me  that  our  bandaging  was  successful 
and  that  the  boy  would  live,  but  I  never  thought  that  he  or  any  of  us 
would  ever  get  through  alive." — (A  Second  Lieutenant  in  an  Irish 
Regiment.     The  Times,  Wednesday,  20th  September,  1916.J 


The  Special  Constable 

"  The  Essex  Coast,  Sept.  24th. 
'  The  following  story  of  the  '  capture  '  of  the  crew  of  the  second 
Zeppelin  brought  down  in  Essex  was  told  to  me  this  afternoon  by 
a  special  constable,  whom  I  found  helping  to  control  the  incessant 
stream  of  traffic,  on  foot  and  on  wheel,  to  and  from  the  spot  where  it 
fell  :— 

My  wife  and  I  heard  the  humming  of  the  Zeppelin's  engines. 
It  seemed  to  be  coming  from  London  towards  this  direction,  and 
presently  while  I  was  hurriedly  putting  on  some  clothes  it  seemed 
to  be  describing  a  large  circle  around  this  district.  For  a  while  I 
stood  in  my  garden,  listening  and  looking  for  the  ship.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  its  engines  ceased,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  there 
was  a  loud  explosion  about  a  mile  from  my  house. 

'  A  neighbour  agreed  to  stay  with  my  wife  while  I  went  to  see 
what  had  happened,  and  I  set  out  along  the  road.  About  half  way 
there  I  met  about  20  men  walking  along  towards  me.  They  were 
mostly  well-built  young  fellows,  probably  not  much  more  than  20 
years  old.  They  wore  a  uniform  not  unlike  that  of  a  fireman,  except 
that  they  wore  no  helmets  ;  some  of  them  had  no  headgear  at  all. 

'  Naturally  I  stopped  as  they  came  up.  One  of  them,  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  commander,  asked  me  in  very  good  English  how 

far  it  was  to .     I  told  him  "  six  miles."     And  they  made  to  go 

on.     I  joined  them. 
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"  '  They  were  talking  in  German.  Only  one  of  them  besides  the 
commander  seemed  to  know  any  English,  and  he  could  only  speak  it 

brokenly.     "  Zeppelin,"  he  said,  "  we  crew prisoners  of  war." 

I  gathered  that  they  wished  to  surrender,  so  I  kept  with  them  until 
we  met  two  or  three  other  special  constables,  and  they  joined  the 
party. 

"  '  Soon  we  reached  the  post  office  of  my  village  and  sent  a  tele- 
phone message  for  a  military  escort.  Then  we  went  on  with  the 
prisoners  until  we  met  the  escort,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  troops.  I,  of  course,  was  unarmed,  and  so,  I  believe, 
were  the  Germans.  In  the  darkness  one  man  pushed  into  my  hand 
what  he  said  was  a  revolver,  but  it  proved  merely  a  hammer.  So  far 
as  I  could  see  the  prisoners  seemed  thoroughly  glad  to  be  on  firm 
ground,  and  in  fact  only  too  anxious  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
military. 

"  '  When  I  had  handed  them  over  I  went  back  to  the  wrecked 
Zeppelin.'  " — (Special  Correspondent.  The  Times,  Monday,  25th 
September,  1916.) 


Submarines  off  Nantucket 


"  Lieutenant  William  C.  Carey,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  destroyer  '  Benham,'  in  a  letter  to  his  father  which  the  New 
York  Sun  publishes,  reports  that  his  vessel  was  about  200  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  Dutch  steamer  '  Blommersdijk  '  when  the  submarine 
placed  a  bomb  on  board  her.  The  bomb  did  little  damage.  The 
letter  continues  : — 

"  '  U  53  then  came  near  us  and  asked  us  to  please  get  farther  away, 
as  she  was  going  to  blow  up  the  steamer.  This  we  did,  keeping  on 
the  side  away  from  the  submarine.  In  a  few  minutes  she  fired  a 
torpedo,  opening  a  great  gash  in  the  ship's  side,  and  then  gradually 
the  '  Blommersdijk  '  began  to  fill  by  the  stern.  The  stern  settled 
deeper  and  deeper,  but  still  her  dynamos  were  'going,  for  she  went 
down  with  all  her  lights  burning'and  four  Dutch  flags  proudly  flying 
in  the  air.  We  quickly  passed  near  the  spot  and  put  a  buoy  over  it 
to  mark  her  grave.' 

"  Lieutenant  Carey  further  describes  how  the  destroyer  followed 
the  submarine  towards  the  '  Stephano  '  and  missed  ramming  the  Ger- 
man boat  by  accident  by  only  a  few  yards.  The  '  Benham,'  '  only  a 
few  yards  away  '  from  the  liner,  watched  the  submarine  send  more 
than  a  score  of  shots  into  the  '  Stephano.'  Before  this  the  submarine 
had  spent  an  hour  taking  what  she  needed  from  the  '  Stephano.' 
Finally,  the  submarine, '  apparently  ashamed  of  her  poor  work,'  let  go 
a  torpedo,  which  seemed  to  break  the  ship  completely  in  two,  for  she 
caved  in  at  midships  and  sank  rapidly.     There  being  nothing  else 
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doing,  we  waved  good-bye  to  the  submarine  and  shaped  our  course 
for  Newport  with  our  rescue  crew,  38  men  in  all. 

"  From  the  account  of  the  '  Benham's  '  commander,  J.  B.  Gay, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  it  appears  that  every  time  the 
destroyers  came  near  the  U  53  the  submarine  flashed  her  electric 
signals  for  them  to  move  away. 

Official  Statement. 
"  Washington,  October  18th. — It  is  announced  officially  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  American  destroyers  were  requested  to 
move  aside  to  enable  the  German  U  boat  53  to  destroy  merchant 
ships  in  the  recent  raid  off  the  Nantucket.  In  connection  with  the 
statements  in  yesterday's  Parliamentary  debate  in  London,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  American  destroyers  stood  by  for  purely  humani- 
tarian purposes.  There  is  no  indication  as  to  when  a  complete 
statement  of  the  American  position  in  regard  to  submarine  raids 
will  be  issued,  or,  indeed,  whether  the  issuing  of  any  such  statement 
is  contemplated." — {Renter. — The  Times,  Thursday,  19th  October, 
1916.) 
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PETER 

THE  experiences  of  Peter  in  that  fire  at  the  Cottage 
must — if  I  know  anything  of  an  Airedale's  mind — 
have  been  quite  surprising.    When  he  saw  his  master  dress 
hurriedly  as  usual,  and  then,  instead  of  going  downstairs 
as  usual,  proceed  to  heave  things  out  of  the  window,  Peter 
concluded  that    his    master  had   gone    mad.      The   con- 
clusion was  confirmed  when  the  master  began  to  throw 
pails  of  water  about  ;    it  became  a  certainty  when  he  ran 
up  and  down  stairs  without  any  conceivable  object — there 
not  being  there  so  much  as  a  cat,  much  less  a  rat.     Peter 
had  seen  most  of  this,  and  smelt  the  rest,  from  his  usual 
post    under    the    dressing   table.      After    reflecting    upon 
it  as  well  as  upon  some  strange  crackling  noises  that  then 
began,   he   could   but    surmise   that   there    must    be    one 
of  those    great    incomprehensible    fusses    about    nothing 
which    two-legged    human    creatures    are    so    constantly 
making.     He  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  best  and  safest 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  remain  in  the  master's  room  and 
under   the   table   till   this   particular   human   lunacy   had 
ended.     Which  he  did,  till  the  roof  fell  in  on  him.     Then 
he  marched  solemnly  out,  through  the  flames,  to  the  top 
of  the  wooden  verandah,  itself  now  in  flames.     There  he 
calmly   and   silently   sat    down    to    await    further   events. 
The   master's    room   was   somehow   gone   and   there   was 
nothing  else  to   do.     Then,  however,  he  was  seen  from 
below,  the  ladder  was  brought,  and  he  was  lugged  over 
and  down  to  the  lawn,  a  bit  singed  but  none  the  worse. 
Had  there  been  a  proper  rat  hunt  he  could  have  understood 
all  the  noise  and  fuss.     As  it  was,  there  was  but  another 
wholly  unintelligible  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  ridiculous 
humans  who  can  neither  smell  nor  see  nor  run  nor  bite. 
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